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Preface 


On October 8, 1326, the Shafifite Grand Qàdi Ibn Jumla visited Ibn 
Taimiya in prison to question bim about his position on the problem of 
pilgrimage to local shrines. Ibn Taimiya handed him his views in writing, 
to which Ibn Jumla appended this remark: ‘I have examined Ibn Taimiya's 
statement written in his own hand. Briefly, according to him, visitation 
of the sepulchre of Muhammad or of any other prophet constitutes 
disobedience to God, as established by the Consensus (ijma‘).’ 

There was a measure of truth in Ibn Jumla’s statement, no doubt, 
but the verdict as a whole was little more than a tendentious distortion 
of the real ideas of the Hanbalite Ibn Taimiya on the question of pil- 
grimage to local saints and shrines. Thus, on that fateful day in October, 
there was laid, wittingly or not, the foundation of what now tends to be 
a tradition of distortion and misrepresentation half a millenium old. 
Ibn Taimiya has up until quite recently remained a victim of distortion. 
Of course this is not to say that he has not had his admirers. But, in 
all fairness, his detractors have been by far the more numerous and 
formidable. 

Entering Damascus two years before the death of this Hanbalite 
reformer, the Maghribi traveller Ibn Battüta finds himself bearing elo- 
quent testimony to the great erudition of Ibn Taimiya and to the immense 
popularity he enjoyed among fellow Damascenes. But then, almost as 
an afterthought, he hurriedly adds that Ibn Taimiya was also a man 
‘with some kink in his brain ^ A most uncharitable remark which was 
picked up in earnest by the Western detractors of this Hanbalite doctor. 
Five hundred years after the Maghribi traveller, Ignaz Goldziher pro- 
duced his variation on the theme of ‘kinkiness’ by dubbing him as a man 
who carried ‘a bee in his bonnet’,2 while D. B. MacDonald, a few years 


1. See H. A. R. Gibb, The Travels of Ibn Baftüta (Cambridge: Hakluyt Society, 
1958), vol. 1, p. 135. For the original Arabic expression, *. . .i/lá anna fi «aglihi shai’an’ , 
See Ibn Battüta, Ri//a (Beirut: Dar Sadir, 1964), p. 95. 

2. See his Die Záhiriten: Ihr Lehrsystem und ihre Geschichte. Beitrag zur Geschichte 
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later, continued the tradition by describing him as a man ‘with a screw 
loose? 

Coming as they do from two of the most outstanding Western scholars, 
who have otherwise done so much to enhance our understanding of 
Islam, these remarks are not only tragic, but also cruel. They, moreover, 
betray that ease of attitude which rather than recognize the necessity 
of disturbing the status quo gives slavishly in to the force of tradition, to 
notions received intact from the past, without so much as even doubting, 
let alone questioning, their validity. But it would be equally harsh — in 
the best spirit of the Persian hemistich, khatà bar bozorgan giriftan khafast — 
to doubt the integrity of these scholars, though one does nonetheless wish 
them to have been more cautious in making these statements. 

Whether indeed this Hanbalite polymath had ‘some kink in his brain’ 
or had ‘a screw loose’ or carried ‘a bee in his bonnet? is by itself a subject 
awaiting a detailed and by no means unrewarding study. The present 
book, however, does not attempt to answer this question, though it does 
provide enough data in that direction, if only because our understanding 
of this colossal figure of Islam has all along suffered from an unhealthy 
bias, so that one simply cannot afford the luxury of leaving out a discus- 
sion of his sanity from whatever purports to be an evaluation of his 
thought. 

With the sole exception of Henri Laoust, and now, lately, George 
Makdisi, Ibn Taimiya has been all along depicted as the sworn enemy of 
mysticism. Unfortunately, the word ‘Sufism’ has been bandied about 
quite a bit, almost ‘profaned’, as P. B. Shelley would have called it. 
Like the two concepts ‘fan@” (‘annihilation’ of the individual ego) and 
‘Wahdat al-Wujid’ (‘Transcendent Unity of Being’) that it has helped 
create, it, too, has come to mean different things to different people. 
Some prefer to see it as a phenomenon existing independently of, or even 
contrary to, Islam. To say the least, this is to dramatize a polarity which 
does not exist. This attitude, while it readily sees, even capitalizes on 
Islam's inadmissibility of mystical extravaganzas within its purview of 
orthodoxy, does not address itself to a prior, more basic question: 


der muhammedanischen Theologie, in English translation by Wolfgang Behn, The 
Zahiris: Their Doctrine and Their History. A Contribution to the History of Islamic 
Theology (Leiden: E. J. Bill, 1971), p. 173. 

3. See his Development of. Muslim Theology, Jurisprudence and Constitutional Theory 
(New York, 1903), p. 273. 
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What, if anything, is the exact status of these extravaganzas within the 
Sufi tradition itself? 

Can one meaningfully reconcile many Sufi thaumaturgical feats 
-- glass-eating, fire-walking, serpent-playing so popular among the Rifa‘iya 
Order, a sub-sect of the Qàdirtya — with the spirit of charity and humani- 
tarianism pervading the teachings of the great Sufi saint ‘Abd al-Qadir 
al-Jilani? Can one think of Sufism without al-Jilani? Can pandering to 
man’s innate superstition and fascination with the supernatural be even- 
tually what Sufism is all about? One cannot even begin to think of the 
compatibility of diverse Sufi shamanistic practices with Islam until one 
has asked whether these practices are even compatible with the Sufi 
tradition itself. 

Our failure to ask these questions would necessarily mean perpetrating 
and subsequently perpetuating a grossly unrealistic view of both Ibn 
Taimiya and his ideas on Sufism. It would also be tantamount to our 
lending support to the common accusation that the Hanbalite tradition 
was almost pathologically averse to Sufism. Are metaphysical concerns 
or the terribly mundane preoccupations of pedestrian saints the mainstays 
of Sufism? Or does it also have a moral content? And if it does, then in 
how is this moral content at cross-purposes with Islam? 

A serious inquiry into the life and works of Ibn Taimiya does not 
sustain the view that he was against Sufism per se — a view which has 
been handed down by tradition through a phlegmatic complacency of 
conscience. In spite of the vitriolic campaign that he mounted against 
the fire-treading Rifa ya mendicants as well as against the more subtle 
and urbane, if also more ruthless, jurists of Cairo priding themselves in 
their espousal and support of the doctrine of Wahdat al-Wujid, Ton 
Taimiya was not, in all fairness, against Sufism or its spiritual values. 
He had the greatest esteem for some of the Sufis of Islam. He, for instance, 
repeatedly calls the Saint ‘Abd al-Qadir al-Jilani, ‘al-wali al-wasil, 
al-Grif al-kamil, saiyidi ash-Shaikh ‘Abd al-Qadir al-Kilàni' — epithets 
bearing unmistakable Sufi identity. Again, his unreserved and uncon- 
cealed admiration for men like al-Junaid, Dhü'n-Nün, Bishr al-Háfi, etc., 
is too well known to need further comment. Moreover, contrary to 
D. B. MacDonald's most unkind remark that he was a self-serving man 
who ‘had no use for the mystics, philosophers, Ash‘arite theologians, 
or, in fact, for anyone except himself’,* the plain fact, as so cogently 

4. See ibid. 
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demonstrated by Henri Laoust, by far the most serious scholar of our 
Hanbalite reformer, is that Ibn Taimiya's highly comprehensive concept 
of Sharifa could have, by its own inner logic, no more rejected the validity 
of whatever element of spiritual truth the Sufi bad to offer than it would 
have the validity of the rational truth of the philosopher. But whether 
spiritual verity or rational, both must complement and not override the 
Shari‘a. The tenacity and bitterness of his attack on the mystic can be 
fully appreciated from this perspective alone. His attack, however, need 
not be interpreted as stemming from a wayward impulse or unbridled 
desire to wipe out the very font of Sufi spirituality. 

In Ibn Taimiya's system of thought, there is room enough for both 
the inner lyricism of the soul and the harsh, almost blinding effulgence 
of the intellect. Where the latter is concerned, we have only to remind 
ourselves of the unequivocal terms in which he approves of dialectic 
(jadal) per se, but, of course, as always with him, with one proviso 
that in order to be ‘true’, it must be ‘based on the valid sources of the 
law'.5 This ability to see an essential dichotomy at work in many or 
most concepts is, it may be observed, a peculiar feature of his mind. 
Just as there is a ‘true’ and a ‘false’ dialectic, there is also a ‘praiseworthy’ 
and an ‘abominable’ fang’, but neither censurable per se. Censure results 
from deliberately adopting the ‘false’ and abandoning the ‘true’. 

So, not only was Ibn Taimiya not averse to Sufism, but he was also, 
as we shall soon see, a Sufi himself. Lest this remark appear unreason- 
able, or even gratuitous, especially in view of his many and unceasing 
tirades against the Sufi and his craft, let it be admitted that he was a 
moderate Sufi who wanted to rid Sufism at once of the metaphysical 
overgrowth it had come to acquire with the slow maturation of Islamic 
thought over centuries of brisk interaction with neo-Platonic philosophy 
and of the antinomian accretions the pedestrian saints had allowed to 
take root within it. 


Unfortunately I could not get Professor George Makdisi’s recent ar- 
ticle, ‘Ibn Taimiya: A Süfi of the Qadiriya Order’,® until after this 


5.See George Makdisi, ‘The Tanbih of Ibn Taimiya on Dialectic: The Pseudo- 
‘Agilian Kitab al-Farg’, in Sami A. Hanna (ed.), Medieval and Middle Eastern 
Studies in Honor of Aziz Suryal Atiya (Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1972), p. 292. 

6. In The American Journal of Arabic Studies, 1 (1973), pp. 118-29. 
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book had gone to press. This article, the second major work after La- 
oust's monumental study, does a great deal to put the record straight 
and correct the hitherto totally negative and distorted image of this 
Hanbalite. Makdisi not only explodes the myth of Ibn Taimiya’s al- 
leged hostility toward Sufism, but also, in what may be considered a revo- 
lutionary feat, unearths a document establishing for Ibn Taimiya the 
‘formal credentials of Süfism not yet found [even] for Ghazzali’’ - a 
man who singlehandedly did so much to restore Sufism to Islam. 

Makdisi establishes on very compelling grounds that, contrary to 
traditional view, both Ibn Taimiya and the Hanbalite School to which 
he belonged were very much within the mainstream of Islamic thought. 

Scattered in the libraries of Europe and the Muslim East, he has 
found a number of documents in manuscript form, some still uncata- 
logued, that contain chains of Sufi initiation (silsila's) in which there figure 
a goodly number of Hanbalite doctors who are otherwise not known as 
Sufis. Most of these Hanbalite Sufis had received their Sufi cloak (the 
khirga) directly from ‘Abd al-Qadir al-Jilani, for whom, as we have 
seen, Ibn Taimiya holds great respect. According to one of these chains, 
Ibn Taimiya had received his Sufi cloak from the Hanbalite Ibn Abi 
‘Umar b. Qudama (d. 682/1283), who had in turn received his from both 
his father Abū ‘Umar b. Qudama (d. 607/1210) and uncle Muwaffaq 
ad-Din b. Qudàma (d. 620/1223). The last two, it may be observed, had 
been invested with the Sufi cloak by no less a person than al-Jilàni him- 
self. In one of these works, moreover, Ibn Taimiya is also shown admit- 
ting his affiliation not only with the Qadiriya Order but with several others 
as well. 

By way of further evidence, Makdisi has also discovered in the Prince- 
ton collection of uncatalogued manuscripts a commentary of Ibn 
Taimiya on al-Jilani’s famous Sufi work Futüh al-ghaib. It is in this 
commentary that Ibn Taimiya ‘shows his unmistakable appreciation for 
the Süfism of not only his famous fellow Hanbali and Süfi master ‘Abd 
al-Qadir al-Jili, but also for the latter's Süfi master, the non-Hanbali 
Hammad ad-Dabbas’.® 

After the discovery of the Sufi khirga for Ibn Taimiya, the fact that he 
of his own admission belonged to many Sufi orders, not just the Qadi- 


7. Ibid., p. 119. 
8. Ibid., p. 126. 
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riya, and that, finally, he took time out during his stormy campaigns 
against popular Sufi practices and speculative doctrines espoused by the 
Sufis to compose especially a commentary on a Sufi work with a clear 
sense of appreciation and admiration for the author, it would be only 
fair that we reassess our conception of Ibn Taimiya's hostility toward 
Sufism and extricate the ‘kinks’ and cankers as may yet persist to cloud 
our vision of this illustrious but often misunderstood, and as often mis- 
represented, son of Islam and of his selfless mission. 
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SYSTEM OF TRANSLITERATION 


Consonants 
hamza —? 
b® -b 
t -t 
th? -th 
jim -j 
h? -h 
kh? -kh 
dil -d 
dhàl  — dh (see note below) 
ra -TF 
za -Z 
sin -s 
shin -sh 
süd  -$ 


dad -d 
i — -t 
zP) -z 
‘ain -* 
ghain — gh 
fa -f 
gif -q 
kaf -k 
làm  -1 
mim -m 
nun -n 


hà  -h(see note below) 
waw -w 
y? -y 


dh consistently represents the sound of the letter dhāl, except in one case, 
in the word Buddha, where it stands for an aspirated d. 

As a rule the final ha, or tà? marbüfa, is not indicated at all, except in 
a genitive construction and a few words, e.g., salat, zakàt, where it is 
written with a 7. 

Followed by a word beginning with one of the Sun-letters, the Jam 
in the definite article a/- is changed to the Sun-letter in question; thus, 
ad-din, not al-din. 
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Vowels 
short long 
fatha a a 
damma u ü 
kasra 1 i 
diphthongs 
fatha4- wàw au 
fatha4- ya? ai 


As a rule alif is transliterated according to the vowel which governs it. 
But alif mamdüda and alif magsüra are transliterated as à. 

The definite article is not written with a capital, except at the beginning 
of a sentence in the text and ‘Notes’, excluding the ‘Bibliography’. 

The y’ of nisba is written i, and a double y@ preceded by a kasra 
is written iy, as in Taimiya. 
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Muhammadiya, 2 vols. 
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3. Journals, encyclopaedias, etc. 


EI 
EI n. ed. 
GAL 


GAL, Suppl. 
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Encyclopaedia of Islam. 

Encyclopaedia of Islam, new edition. 
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Leiden, E. J. Brill, 1945-7. 2 vols. 2nd ed. 
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SYMBOLS 
stands for portions of the Jgfidà? excised from the 
translation. 

() in footnotes and bibliography, encloses generally the 


part number of a journal and occasionally the part 
number of a book. 


Some portions of the Igtida have been omitted in the translation, but all 
such portions are nevertheless summarized. The summary appears in 
italics. 

In the notes, after a title, the italicized Arabic numeral stands for 
volume number, parenthesized Arabic numeral for part number, and the 
last entry, again in Arabic numerals, for page number. Thus: 3(2): 
102 represents vol. III, part 2, p. 102. 

All Koranic references are to Quran, Téhéran, Sihami Offset Compa- 
ny, 1966. 


Introduction 


After Henri Laoust's monumental attempt at reducing the vast, almost 
labyrinthine, world of the 8th/14th century Hanbalite doctor Taqi ad- 
Din Ahmad b. Taimiya! into a framework of intelligible doctrine, 
the present work seeks to isolate, modestly, for a discussion and analysis 
some elements from Laoust's study. In a sense, the present work may 
be viewed as corroborating, rather than departing significantly from, 
the conclusions already reached by Laoust. 

Briefly, a discussion of the concept of innovation (bid‘a) in general 
and in particular its manifestation in the domain of Muslim festivals 
is attempted here. This is done with special reference to Ibn Taimiya's 
highly polemical offensive the Kitab iqtidaà? as-sirat al-mustagim mu- 
khàlafat — or, according to another version, mujünabat — ashab al-jahim,? 
a presentation of whose annotated but somewhat abridged translation 
forms the third and main part of the present work. 

Muslim, and Ibn Taimiya would insist on the inseparable qualifica- 
tion ‘lawful’, festivals being few in number are further characterized 
by their extreme aridity? which leaves very little room, if indeed at all, 
for the nourishment of human senses through elaborate paraphernalia 
of ritual, colour, symbol and sound. Not that Muslim shar‘i festival 
is altogether devoid of ritual exercises and symbol, but it would be no 
exaggeration to say that any initiative on the part of a Muslim to imagi- 
natively interpret these rituals and symbols is relentlessly discouraged 
in favour of a neatly defined set of bodily movements and prayer or 
recitation formulae that by their very formal rigidity and repetitiveness 
conjure up a divinity which is supremely transcendental and not inti- 
mately personal. Despite the claim that God is closer to a believer than 
the latter's jugular vein, it is a truth that has to be imagined more than 
to be felt. 

The secular, the not so inexorably divine-oriented, in other words, 
the lighter side of festivals, which men express in regalia, certain dietary 
habits and social customs, relaxation and ease, failed to develop in early 
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Muslim life under the aegis of Islamic doctrine, quite in the same way 
as it had in primitive societies and later, with the progress of civilization, 
in Judaism and Christianity. There could be no Easter eggs and Christmas 
carols for a Muslim, though the psychological need for something com- 
parable remained distinctly alive in the popular consciousness and im- 
pelled it very definitely to borrow from non-Islamic sources elements that 
remained largely suspect to the puritanical eye of Islam. The Christmas 
festival with its humming markets, country fairs, gifts, flowers, candles 
and, above all, its jostling gay crowds not only became an important 
social event in the life of popular Islam but also supervened on a native 
tendency to glorify in comparable terms and almost mythify the Prophet 
of Islam in the form of what is known as the Maulid festival, celebrated 
in commemoration of the birthday of Muhammad.* 

Exactly when this festival first appeared among Muslims is not known, 
but some of its essential features were already apparent to Ibn Jubair 
during his visit to Mecca in the late 6th/12th century.5 Barely a century 
later, al-Malik al-Mu‘azzam Muzaffar ad-Din Kókbürü, a brother-in-law 
of the celebrated Ayyübid monarch Saladin, had gained quite a noto- 
riety for the zeal he displayed in celebrating the Prophet's birthday. 
The historian Ibn Khallikàn (d. 1282) has preserved a graphic account 
of one such celebration arranged by Kókbürü at Arbela, of which the 
historian himself was a native. People came in large numbers from ‘Bagh- 
dad, Mosul, Mesopotamia, Sinjar, Nasibin, Persian Irak, and all other 
places in the vicinity', to attend the festival; the celebration lasted for 
several days and highlighted performances by singers, musicians, poets, 
and even by a ‘troop of exhibitors of Chinese shadows’, besides religious 
music, preaching, and recitation of eulogies of the Prophet composed 
especially for the occasion. All these activities took place in beautiful 
wooden pavilions generally four to five stories high.5 It was probably 
this zeal of Kókbürü in regard to the Maulid festival that induced 
Hafiz b. Dihyà of Valencia, Spain, to take time out during his stay at 
Arbela to compose his Kitab at-tanwir fi maulid as-siraj al-munir espe- 
cially for the former, who, we are told, bestowed upon the traveller 
a gift of 1000 gold pieces.? 

That Muslim participation in the secular manifestations of Christian 
festivals quite early indeed is not a mere hypothesis but a fact may be 
illustrated from the urgency with which Muhannà b. Yahya, a Syrian 
authority, had asked Ahmad b. Hanbal to furnish his opinion on the 
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juridical status of such Muslim participation in non-Muslim festival 
fairs.? Even earlier than Ahmad b. Hanbal, ‘Abdallah b. ‘Umar is report- 
ed to have made abundantly clear, ‘One who settles in the land of non- 
Muslims, celebrates their Nairüz and Mahrajan and keeps doing that 
till he dies will be raised along with them on the Resurrection Day.'? 

And no matter how stringently ‘Umar and his namesake the Umaiyad 
‘Umar II tried to force their non-Muslim subjects into complete social 
isolation by denying them open celebration and display of their festi- 
vals, it is difficult to imagine that Muslim masses would have remained 
altogether unaffected by and unaware of the exuberance of non-Muslim 
festivals. This fact is reinforced by the presence of numerous edicts 
of ‘Umar in which he is never tired of exhorting his provincial gover- 
nors to take drastic measures against any attempt at Muslim assimilation 
of non-Muslim garb and lifeways. Moreover, many converts to Islam 
were themselves in their previous religious loyalties both heirs to and 
carriers of the legend and lore of those religions. To imagine that their 
fresh membership in Islam, no matter how fervent, would have made 
them completely scrape out their past from their consciousness is im- 
possible, especially in view of modern researches. It has been clearly 
shown that whatever be the degree of their evolution something of their 
religious experience survives in one form or another in the collective 
consciousness of a people.!° 

Likewise, most of the fertility concepts linked with the Easter cycle 
and very definitely antedating it were continued in practice by Muslim 
cultivators and masses, while the sacrament of Baptism in form, at least, 
if not in content, continued to attract many an ‘ignorant’ Muslim woman 
who would, about the time of Epiphany, conduct her child to the bath- 
room, hoping that such immersion would ward off evi]. 

Ibn Taimiya himself mentions a number of Christian festivals — Christ- 
mas, Epiphany — but his bitterest criticism is reserved for those of them 
that are dependent upon the Christian fast of Lent, such as Maundy 
Thursday, Good Friday, Palm Sunday, Easter, etc., some of which 
have markedly pronounced secular dimensions. 

It is not hard to imagine why these festivals gave Ibn Taimiya par- 
ticular offence. The Lent period beginning as it does with early February 
and ending about March coincides with spring season when the entire 
earth takes on a spirit of freshness, fertility and newness, and man's 
heart is pervaded by a remarkable feeling of ease, joy, hope and vigour. 
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Most ancient nations responded to this natural factor by considering 
the spring equinox as marking the end of a solar year and the beginning 
of another, and by giving rise to certain practices commensurate with 
the symbolism of creativity, rebirth and new life. Even if a religious sig- 
nificance cannot be established between Easter and the colouring of eggs 
— a practice vehemently denounced by Ibn Taimiya - it does not require 
much effort to perceive the essential symbolism of creativity, birth and 
life inherently present in the egg and hence its association with spring 
season when these symbols are transformed into visual reality. 

People expressed their joy and sense of new life by instituting numer- 
ous practices and customs: preparing certain foods, especially lentils 
and rice, visiting tombs, burning incense, marking their cattle and trees 
in red and engaging in diversions of heterogeneous kinds, among them 
gambling with coloured eggs. 

The point was not lost on Ibn Taimiya. He denied any religious re- 
ality to these practices most of which he considered the natural conse- 
quence of the spirit of nature and made religiously significant by Chris- 
tian scholars who were at any rate arch-falsifiers and given to instituting 
practices without divine sanction. Moreover, these festivals were anath- 
ema also for another reason: They were reckoned essentially by means 
of solar calendar rather than lunar. 

The same natural factor may be detected in the celebration of Christ- 
mas, when in view of cold weather it is quite feasible to light candles, 
build fires and prepare certain foods. 

In their simple day to day life, with its small joys and sorrows and or- 
dinary preoccupations, people show a remarkably clear tendency of 
their need for a closer and immediate awareness of the Divine Being to 
sustain them through many an ordeal of life, dispel their misgivings and 
apprehensions and, above all, to be primarily intelligible in personal 
terms. Many or most festival practices are in a sense a response to this 
need for reassurance, and, beyond any festival proper, though according 
to Ibn Taimiya's highly elaborate definition, inasmuch as they are inevi- 
tably associated with the element of location, they are as much festivals, 
reflect themselves ever more clearly in the notion of human intercession 
and in the cult of graves and saints. 

Despite their evident non-Islamic origins, despite also vigorous remind- 
ers from the Orthodoxy, these practices continued not only to be per- 
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formed by Muslim masses but also contributed to the emergence of 
popular Sufism and popular religion. 

Though never granted official recognition or integrated to and syn- 
thesized with Islam within the framework of a progressive view of reli- 
gion, some of these practices nevertheless came to be gradually looked 
upon with practical tolerance. Around the time of Ibn Taimiya, a goodly 
number of doctors show a marked indifference to the legitimacy of the 
rampant public trend towards saint-veneration and cult of tombs. In a 
sense, they seem to have even indirectly and, as often, directly supported 
this trend. And insofar as the celebration of the Prophet’s Maulid is con- 
cerned, two centuries after Ibn Taimiya, as-Suyüti (d. 1505) unequiv- 
ocally voiced his approval of the practice? though admitting in the 
same breath that it was an innovation but a good, acceptable one - a 
claim which our Hanbalite doctor roundly dismisses, in a different con- 
text, as absurd.!3 

From the point of view of a literalist Koranic monotheism, saint- 
worship and grave-cult smack of, and are conducive to, polytheism 
(shirk) and, therefore, antithetical to Islam which is developed, above 
all, on an unswerving belief in the perfect Unity of God (at-Tauhid). 
Really this is the only and main argument of Ibn Taimiya against most of 
the festival innovations that had crept into Islam. True to his rigid 
Hanbalite training, Ibn Taimiya identifies these practices as unmistak- 
able innovations and with an inexorable missionary zeal proceeds to 
weed them out of the life of Islam. 

But before denouncing them, he first shows them to be borrowings 
from Christianity, Judaism, Sabianism, Zoroastrianism, Arab Paganism, 
etc., and next argues from the Koran, Sunna, behaviour of the Salaf 
(the first three generations of Islam) and early doctors that a true vision 
of Islamic life is defined as lying in the achievement of complete dis- 
harmony between Muslims and their non-Muslim subjects. 

Such rigorism was not characteristic of Ibn Taimiya alone, though 
his zeal was unquestionably matchless. Indeed the Hanbalite tradition 
was fed on, and was especially rich in, its denunciation of any practice 
even remotely suggestive of polytheism, let alone the idea of human 
intercession and tomb-worship that appear directly outrageous to the 
principle of Divine Unity. Imam Ahmad b. Hanbal reportedly observed: 
*The latter-day members of this community can profit only from that 
which was profitable to its earlier members.' 
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Before Ibn Taimiya, Ibn al-Jauzij4 again a Hanbalite, who died 
in 597/1200, had addressed himself to the question, though non-Muslim 
festivals proper do not fall within the scope of his discussion and his 
bitterest criticism remains confined generally to one Sufi manifesta- 
tion or another. In scope and content a work that comes closest to Iq- 
tid@ is al-Madkhal!* by the Malikite Ibn al-Hajj (d. 737/1336).1’ Al- 
Madkhal may be characterized as a Muslim's manual of religiously 
proper behaviour,!? but is particularly rich in its censure and description 
of the actual practices performed by Muslims on non-Muslim festivals, 
a description which by its conspicuous absence from the Iqtid® indi- 
cates that a graver concern lay behind its composition, viz., Ibn Taimiya 
was not merely concerned with denouncing the phenomenon itself 
but was also, more importantly, concerned with providing a theoretical 
basis for its illegitimacy. 

What distinguishes him from either Ibn al-Jauzi or Ibn al-Hajj is 
precisely this attempt at furnishing a theoretical criterion for a Muslim 
so that he may test these innovations against it and himself come to 
infer their radically anti-Shari‘a and unorthodox character. 

What is remarkable is that in the scaffolding of this theoretical struc- 
ture Ibn Taimiya strained all the resources of his imaginative mind. 
He not only employed the traditional sources of knowledge such as the 
Koran and Sunna but also fully exploited another less orthodox avenue 
of cognizance, viz., logic, reason. More than once he ingeniously shows 
how these practices, and arguments upholding them, cannot be sustained 
in the light of reason. 

But concern with logic is not for logic’s own sake. Reason is not the 
test of religious truth, it is primarily a tool of religious truth employed, 
besides other things, in furthering it. By itself, reason is quite incapable 
of ‘curing any ills or of quenching any thirst',!? while one does not need 
the syllogistic process to arrive at spiritual realities. Thus, according 
to Ibn Taimiya, reason may be used to demonstrate what is implicit in 
religious truth, not to supplant it and, moreover, it must be a priori as- 
sumed that true reason cannot contradict religion. 

Yet, with all his resourcefulness and zeal, Ibn Taimiya failed to recreate 
the Muslim society in the image of its Salaf. The innovations could not 
be wiped out and, as a final irony to his perilous enough career, soon 
after his death he became the cherished object of a veneration to dis- 
crediting which he had dedicated the best years of his life. 
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His failure lay in denying any validity to the historical evolution of 
Islam which had, away from its rigid orthodoxy, taken place in a series 
of brisk interactions with the traditions and faiths of diverse peoples, 
and in trying to comprehend the unconscious depths, the irrational side 
of human mind, through a medium of perception fit essentially for rational 
thought. Just as a given religious verity or phenomenon, and its signifi- 
cance to its adherents, cannot be fully appreciated, let alone explained, 
but by reference to its own particular mode of being, so the manifestations 
of popular life, its superstitions, fears and hopes. 


The concept of innovation is very wide according to Ibn Taimiya. Any- 
tbing that is not enjoined in the Koran and fails to show precedence 
in the Sunna of the Prophet or in the behaviour of the Salaf is an inno- 
vation and must be censured. Most of his writings show a preoccupation 
in varying degrees of intensity with the theme of innovation. In the lgtida’, 
however, it is the innovations of festivals that are singled out for a com- 
prehensive treatment. 

The book appears to have been written towards the end of his life 
sometime during the period between 1321 and 1326, when he was 
growing more and more impatient with Christianity and Judaism and 
other religious minorities, among them the Shi'ites. This attempt at 
dating the book is by no means final; indeed in the presence of conflicting 
and stray references to the book in different biographical data on our 
author, the present dating must remain tentative. 

The book was first brought to the notice of Western scholarship towards 
the end of last century when Martin Schreiner drew attention to its 
contents in his article devoted to a study of theological movements in 
Islam.22 He briefly introduced and discussed it and gave a few sample 
pages in the Arabic original. 

Despite its importance the book remained unavailable in print until 
8 years after Schreiner's article it finally appeared in print from Cairo 
in 1325/1907. This edition though unedited and unparagraphed is still 
the best in view of its fewer typographical errors that are legion in the 
second edition of 1950, again from Cairo. This last, which I have used 
for my translation and to which all footnotes are referred, is partly 
edited by Muhammad Hamid al-Fiqi. Most of the textual obscurities 
are taken for granted by the editor as self-evident and, hence, left un- 
elucidated, with very few footnotes which more than always elucidating 
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the argument pursued in the Jgtid@ tend rather to complement it by 
ample exhortations — a method which falls quite in place with the pious 
intention behind its reissue set forth clearly on page 15 of al-Fiqi’s 
introduction. 

When in doubt, I have consulted the 1907 edition, though I would 
have much preferred to check my translation against a manuscript copy 
of the Igtida@’. This, however, was not possible. Of the four known 
manuscripts? of the work, only one, that of Berlin, catalogued by W. 
Ahlwardt and later used by Schreiner, could be obtained. But it came 
too late to be of much use; secondly it is incomplete: Both the beginning 
and end are missing and the available folios cover only about 157 out 
of a total of 468 printed pages of the 1950 edition. 

The translation, which forms the third part of the present work, is 
somewhat abridged. Over one-third of the Igtida@ is direct quotations 
fromthe Koran and Traditions ( Hadith) ; the Traditions, again, sometimes 
appear with the full chain of transmitters (isnád), and often for a single 
Tradition different versions are offered. Both the lengthier Koranic cita- 
tions and the Traditions with isnád and a multiplicity of versions add 
very little to the argument pursued; hence, for brevity's sake, they have 
been omitted, though in excising Koranic passages I have referred to 
them by chapter and verse number in footnotes.”4 

In his method of writing, Ibn Taimiya is extravagantly repetitious, 
a fact that also led to excising some other passages and, hence, to the 
devise of offering the gist of his argument in italics. In each case of 
omission, maximum effort has been exerted to do so without violence 
or injury to the argument. 

The first part of the present work deals with the ideas and themes of 
the Igtida@, the second with establishing a contact between the polemical 
activity of Ibn Taimiya and the religious and social climate of his time, 
with the inevitable presentation and discussion of some of his trials when 
both his relentless reforming zeal and the established norms of popular 
life came to be interlocked in a series of bitter conflicts. 

In these two parts all references to Igtid@ are to its 1950 edition, and 
since the original pagination is indicated in the translation, there would 
be no difficulty in locating a given reference either in the 1950 edition 
or in the translation. 
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Without a sense of indebtedness to Henri Laoust, no study of Ibn Taimiya 
can be complete. In addition to his Essai and other works, I have often 
found it helpful to refer some of the textual difficulties of Ibn Kathir’s 
al-Bidaya wa'n-nihaya to his ‘La biographie d'Ibn Taimiya d'aprés 
Ibn Katir' ?5 

I also feel immensely indebted to James Robson for his English trans- 
lation of Abū Muhammad al-Husain b. Masfüd b. Muhammad al- 
Baghawi's (d. 510 or 516 A.H.) collection of Traditions Mishkat al- 
Magàbih;* which greatly helped me in fashioning my own translation of 
some of the Traditions, and though I haven't referred to him in my foot- 
notes,?? my general indebtedness to him is apparent. 


PART ONE 


A Sketch of the Essential Themes of 
Kitab iqtida? as-sirat al-mustagim mukhalafat ashab al-jahim 


DEFINITION OF FESTIVAL 


In a highly elaborate and no less systematic definition the term festival 
(“d) embraces, according to Ibn Taimiya, a whole spectrum of phenom- 
ena that may be ultimately reduced to three main ingredients: time 
(waqt, zaman), location (makàün), and rites (a‘mdal). In the Igtida, 
Ibn Taimiya sets himself the task of attacking Muslim celebration of, 
and/or participation in, non-Muslim festivals. But his aims are not 
circumscribed by participation per se in what may be identified by name 
as non-Muslim festivals, such as Christmas, Palm Sunday, Easter, etc. 
No matter how adventuresome a Muslim may be, he rarely ever, if 
indeed at all, actually participates in non-Muslim festivals. Ibn Taimiya's 
objectives go farther than that to include all such behaviour on the part 
ofa Muslim as in some sense directly or indirectly relates to a non-Muslim 
festival. It is imperative, therefore, to keep constantly in view the above 
comprehensive definition of the term festival, because it is only with 
reference to this definition that the inclusion of the Tradition, ‘Do not 
turn my grave into a festival (id) can be either justified or understood 
in a book that deals specifically with festivals. The same is true also of 
the problem of human agency (tawassul) and intercession (istighatha). 

When Ibn Taimiya purports to show that Muslims have been forbidden 
to imitate the non-Muslims in the latter's festivals, he also, by definition, 
means the prohibition to include all such times and locations as are 
hallowed and such rites as are performed by non-Muslims. Thus not only 
the festival but also the time and location of its celebration and no less 
its rites are all to be considered un-Islamic. In a given festival, the three 
elements may either obtain independently or converge in varying combi- 
nations, though the last, viz., rites, may be assumed to be generally pres- 
ent in the other two in the form of devotional acts (ibadat) or customs 
(*adat). 

Any of these three elements can by itself be considered a festival 
according to Ibn Taimiya. Thus a visit to the tomb of a local saint is a 
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festival; so is the veneration of a given day, week, or month. Because the 
first includes the element of location, the second of time. 

Ibn Taimiya deals in greater detail with a number of such false festivals 
as were already an established fact of Muslim popular life of his time 
and were observed at a given time or place. In discussing these he also 
exposes the non-Islamic character of some of the practices and rites 
related with them. Within the general rubric of location and time, these 
festivals offered a number of varieties. 


A. Element of time 


Festival of time may be: (a) a day never venerated by the Shari‘a, (b) a 
memorable day but one which does not allow for turning it into a festival, 
and (c) a day considered venerable by the SharifXa.? 

The first is best represented by the veneration of the first Thursday 
and the following Friday night of the month of Rajab called ar-Raghàib, 
which is marked for offering a communal supererogatory prayer, the 
salat ar-Ragh@ib® Both the veneration of this time and the communal 
performance of the supererogatory prayer therein are un-Islamic and 
arose after the 4th century A. H., hence are innovations. In a fatwa, 
Ibn Taimiya unequivocally states that the Prophet never offered this 
prayer, nor did anyone among his Companions ( Sahàba), the Tabi‘an 
or the early doctors. They also do not mention any excellence for this 
night, and the Tradition about its commendability is, consensually, 
forged.* 

Ibn Taimiya's main objections to this prayer and also to another, the 
Alfiya Prayer, offered in mid-Sha‘bian, appear to be three: their communal 
nature, specific timing and, finally, the well-enumerated sequence of 
rak‘āt to be performed therein. It would appear that Ibn Taimiya disliked 
the idea of reducing an essentially supererogatory act of devotion to 
such specification which, in other words, was nothing but the regrettable 
act of rivalling one’s own voluntary prayer with that of the mandatory 
prayer by giving the former all the essentials of the latter. There are a 
few of his legal opinions (fatawá) in which he classifies supererogatory 
devotional acts into two broad categories. In the first category it is 
entirely lawful to offer a supererogatory act of devotion in congregation, 
such as the en masse prayer for rain (istisqà?) and the prayer at solar 
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eclipse (khusiif). In the second, congregation is unanimously considered 
by the doctors as unlawful, though it is commendable, and indeed such 
also was the wont of the Salaf, to pursue the prayer individually or, at 
best, informally in smaller groups. But to give the prayer a rigid formal 
shape by observing it habitually in a mosque amid large congregations 
with well-defined number of rak‘Gt is, of course, an innovation.’ 

As for a memorable day, some people observe the 18th of Dhu'l-Hijja 
to commemorate the Prophet's sermon at Ghadir Khumm. Likewise, 
his birth date has become the occasion of the festival called Maulid. 
Now many are the events in the life of the Prophet that may be held 
significant for one reason or another, but this does not entail that they 
be celebrated as regular festivals. Maulid especially is a heretical inno- 
vation? whose basis clearly comes from the festival of Christmas. More- 
over, how can one celebrate it when the Prophet's birth date itself cannot 
be determined with appreciable certainty.? 

The Day of ‘Ashira (10th Muharram), the Day of ‘Arafa, the Day 
of Adha, the Day of Fitr, the last decade of the month of Ramadan, etc., 
come under the head of days venerated by the Shari'a. Heretics have 
even attempted to mar the excellence of these days by giving rise to 
wholly un-Islamic practices during them. For instance, thirsting, display 
of sorrow, congregating, all of which they have associated with CÁshüra? 
in order to commemorate the martyrdom of Husain. Such sorrowing 
smacks of Arab Paganism and is untenable with the spirit of Koran which 
recommends that calamities must be borne with dignified patience ( istir- 
ja RU 


B. Element of location (cult of saints and sanctuaries) 


From the perspective of the Shari‘a, festivals associated with locations 
follow the same three divisions that characterize festivals of time: 
Insignificant to the Shari*a, significant but without requiring performance 
of devotional acts thereat, and where worship is prescribed but not festival 
making. 

Festivals of location, more than those of time, are regarded by Ibn 
Taimiya as having a deleterious influence upon the moral life of a Muslim. 
Hence he reserves a comparatively deeper and more extensive discussion 
for them. His major objection to the sanctity of location is that it directly 
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promotes polytheism (shirk ),4 with the concomitant objection that such 
veneration amounts to matching, indeed rivalling, Shari‘a-wise insignifi- 
cant locations to those that do have a certain significance for Muslims. 
Yet, in either case, the location cannot and must not be allowed to claim 
human devotion and worship. 

Beginning with religiously insignificant locations, which will occupy 
us presently, the main thrust of Ibn Taimiya’s attack is directed against 
the last two categories, because it is its association in some measure with 
Islam that renders a location particularly vulnerable to the infiltration and 
inbreeding of elements from non-Islamic popular beliefs and superstitions, 
with the result that this regrettable admixture appears in the mind of a 
Muslim as an indivisible part of his faith. In attacking the problem, 
Tbn Taimiya is necessarily drawn to an analysis of popular psychology. 
With great depth and perception he deals with the problem of popular 
belief in the spirituality of location and its efficacy in fulfilling human 
wants, showing that both this belief and want are grossly outrageous to 
the spirit of Islam and inevitably an encroachment upon the divinity 
(ulühiya) and lordship (rubübiya) of the One God. 

Ibn Taimiya identifies two types of locations in the first category: 
tombs supposed to be the final abodes of prophets and saints, and places 
claimed to contain a relic, a vestige (maqüm) of the Prophet or a prophet. 
Behind their veneration lies the faith in the spiritual powers of such 
places. This faith is reproachable per se, even more the practice of making 
votive offerings (nadhr) of oil and foodstuff to these places. 

AII Muslim lands have their share of such locations, but Syria seems 
to be particularly infested with them. Ibn Taimiya cites a number of 
tombs in and around Damascus claimed as graves of prophets and 
Muhammad's Companions while this assertion remains historically 
unproven. Likewise there is no reality to the popular assertion that the 
footprint on the Rock ( Sakhra) in Jerusalem is of the Prophet, or that 
the impression in the Mosque of the Footprint, south of Damascus, 
is of Moses' foot. This is a preposterous lie; Moses never set foot in 
Damascus or in its environs.!? 

Even if these tombs were in reality of those for whom they are claimed, 
it would be indeed a grave error to turn them into festival sites, how 
much more so if the ascription itself is entirely false. The Prophet severely 
warned his community not to turn graves into objects of worship and 
adoration, because the Jews and Christians did so and consequently 
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precipitated their own ruination. Keeping holy a location which is not 
meant to be kept holy by the Shari‘a is worse than hallowing a time which 
the Shari‘a has not hallowed, ‘because the unlawful worship of mortal 
beings by religious acts, more than an act of venerating a certain time, 
comes closer to idol-worship’ 8 

By contrast, true graves of prophets and the righteous, also places 
connected with their lives, such as the Cave Hira), where the Prophet 
received his first revelation, come under the second category. Islam’s 
attitude towards the dead and their abodes is clear enough. A Muslim’s 
grave must be shown maximum respect, so that filth should not be left 
on it nor it be trampled,14 and when a Muslim happens to be in the vicinity 
of a grave it is a sunna that he invoke divine mercy and blessing upon its 
inmate. The sight of a grave, regardless whose grave it is, must stir the 
soul with deep and healthy thoughts about the meaning of life, eventual 
death and the hereafter. Inasmuch as graves make men mindful of death, 
it is wholly permissible to visit them, even those of unbelievers.'5 

Anything beyond that is outright heresy. Thus one must not undertake 
a special journey to certain graves in order to perform prescribed devo- 
tional acts at them. Such is not permitted even at the Prophet’s grave, 
the most distinguished grave on the face of the earth. A Tradition clearly 
stipulates that visitation for the purpose of pursuing devotional exercises 
is permissible only for three places: the mosque at Mecca, the Aqsa 
Mosque at Jerusalem and the Prophet’s mosque in Medina. This Tradi- 
tion prohibits journeying not only to all other mosques, save the three, 
but also to tomb-sanctuaries (mashahid) or any other place where one 
may want to go explicitly for executing devotional services. 

Prayer must not be performed at a grave because it would mean that 
one turned the grave into a sanctuary. Indeed this was the reason why 
the Prophet's own grave had to be left enclosed in ‘Aisha’s chamber.1® 

Noting the view espoused by a number of doctors whereby the reason 
for the prohibition of prayer at graves is motivated by soil pollution 
due to decaying flesh, with the suggestion that the use of interstice 
between the corpse and the soil may do away with the prohibition, Ibn 
Taimiya energetically rejects the view on a number of grounds. Soil 
pollution as a factor in preventing prayer at a grave applies indiscrimi- 
nately to all earth, tomb or no tomb. Soil pollution, moreover, cannot 
result from a single grave, though prayer at a single grave is prohibited 
as vigorously as it is in a graveyard. Now as we know the grave of a 
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prophet or a righteous man is considered safe from exhumation, however 
mild, while more often than not people show a marked tendency to pray 
at a single grave. Soil pollution therefore cannot be admitted as a cogent 
reason for the prohibition. The reason is rather the potential inherent 
in the practice for promoting idolatry. After all, it was the veneration of 
a pious man that was progressively transformed into the cult of the idol 
al-Lat. The Prophet had himself stated that ‘when a righteous man died 
among the Jews and Christians they erected a sanctuary over his grave' 1? 

The prohibition applies equally to all forms of devotion. These may, 
however, be admitted if offered accidentally, unconsciously; not so when 
pursued consciously and in the belief that devotion at graves gains in 
merit and an intercessory petition at them is sure to be answered in view 
of the spirituality of the area and the blessings of the saint who is buried 
there. There is therefore no excuse for imploring, humbling oneself and 
praying more soulfully at graves than at mosques. This tendency is a 
clear legacy of the exaggerated Christian veneration of mortal beings.!* 

The legacy was fervently continued by not a few Muslims themselves. 
They manipulated the credulous side of popular mind and stimulated it 
sufficiently to respond to stories about the miraculous powers of a given 
area and to turn ever more slavishly to graves for the fulfillment of even 
their most trifling needs. It was maintained that the need of a man would 
be surely gratified if he would implore the Prophet after having blessed 
the latter seventy times at his grave. Ma'rüf al-Karkhi's (d. 200/816) 
grave was already ‘a tested antidote’. He was even claimed to have ad- 
vised his nephew to turn to the former's grave with supplication should 
the latter have a wish to be answered.1? 

Naturally these stories highlighting the efficacy of supplication (du‘@ ) 
at graves exerted a strong pull on the masses and the situation rapidly 
deteriorated when the latter-day Muslim doctors looked at it with char- 
acteristic permissiveness and not infrequently sanctioned the practice. 

Ibn Taimiya, as is customary with him, shows step by step how the 
idea is hideously incongruous with the spirit of Islam. The Prophet 
is on record as having implored: ‘O God, do not let my grave become an 
idol for worship.’ Nothing of the sort, moreover, can be convincing- 
ly traced back to the behaviour of the early generations of Islam. The 
Companions were often surprized by harrowing calamities of personal 
as well as collective nature, yet they never thought of turning to the 
Prophet’s grave with supplication for deliverance. When Tustar was 
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conquered, the Muslims ran into the remains of the prophet Daniel. 
Indeed it was their apprehension lest Daniel's remains should revive the 
ancient cult of seeking rain by his corpse that led the Muslims to devise 
an ingenious way of obscuring his identity. They dug thirteen graves 
in the daytime and at nightfall buried Daniel's remains in one of them. 

Such belief was not a part of the spiritual life of early Muslims and 
its spread may be safely attributed to authorities that flourished about 
or after the second century A. H. or to the efforts of persons with Chris- 
tian antecedents.?? 

Rationally speaking, these stories cannot be verified. Moreover, 
if the belief in the efficacy of graves be true, one is soon confronted with 
a logical impasse. Mostly a man imploring a dead saint or his grave 
denies any efficacy to the saint or grave pursued by another man, or else 
he would not be imploring the grave or the saint he does. Now that all 
the graves and saints should have the power to respond to human wants 
is a logically invalid proposition.?? 

A du@ offered at a grave must remain either inferior or superior to its 
counterpart offered elsewhere. If inferior, why pursue it. The problem 
assumes gravity when the case is the latter, as indeed it mostly is, for 
even though it is not superior, despite some people's claims to the con- 
trary, one cannot in principle deny that a du‘a@ when offered at a grave 
may be answered, if only accidentally. 

Indeed to Ibn Taimiya such correspondence remains largely a matter 
of lucky coincidence and pure chance. Yet he does not dismiss the prob- 
lem by virtue of its accidental nature, rather he tries to expose this na- 
ture as clearly as possible. In doing so he is brought face to face with 
the problem of saintly miracles and the spiritual powers associated with 
a location. Though he suspects the tenor of these stories to be generally 
doubtful and holds that the practice cannot be ascribed to the Salaf, 
he does not squarely deny the existence of elements suspected of exerting 
influence on the phenomenal world and happenings, such as astrologi- 
cal action, psychic suggestion, the ‘evil eye’, magic, etc.24 Inasmuch as 
these are forces and dispositions created by God, their denial would se- 
verely limit God’s omnipotence. One need not deny their existence, but 
one needs must know that beyond them lies a greater, indeed supreme, 
reality of God’s all-embracing might. It cannot be gainsaid that these 
methods are harmful, hence interdicted, because they are invoked to 
satisfy wordly goals. Experience shows that they do occasionally grat- 
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ify an individual's ephemeral needs and into the bargain wreck his 
entire afterlife, as is clear from the Koran.?5 Once a man came to the 
Prophet's grave and implored for a certain food. There came a Hashi- 
mite bearing the same food which he gave to the man saying that the 
Prophet sends this to you and ‘tells you that you had better be gone from 
us for those with us have no such desires'.?9 The man’s desire was surely 
fulfilled, but we know the Prophet did not like the idea. 

Ibn Taimiya divides the act of imploring God (du‘@) into two kinds: 
the lawful and the unlawful. A lawful du‘@ does not necessarily con- 
tain a specific reference to the difficulty a man may be experiencing. 
When in suffering he simply does religiously good works and remembers 
God, it being understood that his present engagement stems from the 
disquietude in the soul on account of a difficult situation. Thus under- 
stood a duʻ@ is then a means, like any other means. It may or may not 
be granted. If the former, then the means coincides with the divine will 
that has already sanctioned the fulfillment of the individual's need in 
view of what of good works as he may have performed. 

By contrast, the unlawful du‘@, like invoking divine mercy upon one's 
friends or curse upon one's rival through the intercession of the inmate 
of a grave, cannot be considered a means, though here, too, a fulfill- 
ment may or may not follow. One thing, however, is clear: No good in a 
truly positive sense will ever come of such a dua. 

Addressing himself to the mechanics whereby even a du‘@ of the 
interdicted kind may also be granted, Ibn Taimiya begins with the as- 
sumption that such occurrences are indeed few and far between. Beyond 
that, in a successful case it is sometimes quite possible to recognize 
divine mercy responding to the utter helplessness (igfirdr) of the calling 
individual. God, after all, is the sustainer of every being, believer or unbe- 
liever — reason that explains why when the polytheists prayed before 
their idols their prayers were sometimes granted. This, at any rate, can- 
not be made into an argument favouring the desirability of engaging 
in the practice of calling the dead to intercede with God for the ful- 
fillment of a need. Yet it is at this point that many go wrong and the 
grave-cult is furthered. Raw and unassuming as they are, common people 
see their distinguished and learned men do such things and contract 
the plague. Little do they realize that an eminent person may do so not 
because it is in truth religiously commendable but because he thinks it 
to be so. His thinking may be conveniently called independent judgment 
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(ijtihad). Thus he is individually responsible for what he thinks and 
does, and may not even be punished for his wrong thinking owing to a 
variety of reasons, among them his own truly good prior works. This, 
however, does not entail that such a man be imitated. In imitating, the 
imitator simply formally simulates the behaviour and practice of the 
imitated, without having any of the soulfulness or good works of the 
imitated to redeem him in the event of misfire. But, regrettably, common 
people do not see the difference and become easy victims of a reproach- 
able trait. 

In short, the practice of imploring by and at graves is deplorable. 
Early Islam shows no trace of it. Both Ahmad b. Hanbal and Malik 
encourage that during pilgrimage (hajj), when a man visits the sepulcher 
of the Prophet, he may offer his salutations to the Prophet and the latter's 
two Companions Abi Bakr and ‘Umar. But if he has a personal prayer 
to make, he must under no circumstances make it while facing the Proph- 
et’s tomb. Instead he should make the latter’s chamber stand on his 
left and face the gibla. Malik clearly stated: ‘Later Islam can approve 
only what early Islam did approve.'?? 

Accounts that seem to favour such behaviour are of generally doubt- 
ful authenticity and may be attributed to the imaginative faculty of 
latter-day authorities such as Jbn Abi Fuddaik. The last named main- 
tains, without disclosing his source, that if a man recites at the Prophet’s 
grave the verse ‘God and His angels bless the Prophet’ then utters 
seventy times, ‘God bless you, O Muhammad!’ he will be spoken to by 
an angel, etc.28 Now, Ibn Taimiya argues, in addition to the anonymity 
of the transmitter, which is already serious enough, the message of the 
account is considerably weakened in the presence of a more authorita- 
tive Tradition in which it is said that one who blesses the Prophet once 
is blessed by God tenfold. How is it that the recompense of him who bles- 
ses the Prophet seventy times be a blessing given by an angel??? 

Ibn Taimiya then discusses the problem of human agency (tawassul) 
and intercessory petition (istighatha) in the fulfillment of needs. He 
does concede the right to the living prophets and saints to intercede 
and mediate with God on behalf of a mortal but energetically withholds 
it from the dead ones. The dead have no power. The God-approved 
agencies of gaining access with God are devotion, appealing to God 
on the strength of good deeds and compliance with His commands, as 
was the case with the three men, Ashab ar-Ragim, who having been shut 
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up in a cave by a falling rock turned to God for deliverance, each refer- 
ring to a good deed he had performed. To these means may be added 
also the du‘@ and the intercession of living saints and prophets. Two 
important points may be mentioned: One must make no mistake about 
it that God can be prevailed upon by mortals to do what He does not 
want to do. In other words, man has no right upon God. If He responds 
to an intercessor, it is out of His own mercy and benevolence. Secondly, 
intercession is meaningful and of profit only when the seeker obeys 
and follows the model behaviour of those whose intercession is sought 
by him or when the intercessors are willing to intercede on behalf of 
the petitioner. Mere petitioning them without following their praise- 
worthy conduct or, again, without their willingness to intercede is an 
exercise in futility. 

That the dead cannot be petitioned is clear from the attitude of the 
Companions. Overcome by a ravaging drought, ‘Umar rather than en- 
treating the Prophet at his grave solicited the help of the Prophet's uncle 
al-Abbàs b. ‘Abd al-Muttalib. This view is further reinforced by an 
examination of the Tradition about the blind man who came to the Proph- 
et entreating him to intercede with God for the restoration of his sight. 
The Prophet advised him to implore God in the name of the Prophet. 
Though this Tradition is normally adduced as an argument in favour 
of intercession in general, even that of a dead man, Ibn Taimiya con- 
cludes that all it really demonstrates is that only the living can be ap- 
plied for intercession and this includes also the Prophet. When living 
he was sought for intercession and will be again after the resurrection, 
for then he would again be living. But in the period between his death 
and ultimate resurrection he can be the object of one's blessings and 
salutations, not his agency towards gaining divine access and his inter- 
cessor. 

In sum, the belief in the fulfillment of du@ at graves is directly re- 
sponsible for the harrowing growth of periodic visitation to local tombs 
and sanctuaries and of congregating thereat — both of which are essen- 
tial elements of any festival and must, therefore, be reserved exclusively 
for a lawful festival. 
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C. Element of location (Cult of Bait al-Magdis) 


Ibn Taimiya concludes the book with a discussion of the last category 
of local festivals: spots connected with Islam where it is quite lawful 
to pursue acts of devotion and worship such as du‘@, prayer (salat), 
meditation and remembrance of God (dhikr), pious retreat (i tikàf), etc. 
but without letting these areas assume the character and significance 
of festival centers. He isolates for discussion the religious significance 
and status of Jerusalem (Bait al-Maqdis) and the Rock (Sakhra) 
thereat. 

He is not averse to the idea that people visit Jerusalem for execution 
of religious exercises and accepts the Tradition in which the Prophet 
is reported as saying: ‘You shall ride your mounts to go only to three 
mosques: the Sacred Mosque, the Aqsa Mosque and this, my mosque.”®° 
What he resents, is disgusted with, and to which he addresses his bitter- 
est criticism is the adoration, the idealization, almost idolization, of 
Jerusalem and the Rock with the concomitant veneration of a host of 
other relics there that have nothing to do with Islam but are rather con- 
nected with the popular spirituality of non-Islamic peoples. 

The privilege of Jerusalem need not be denied, but neither should 
it be overestimated. The Aqsà Mosque, however privileged, and even 
granted that the Rock witnessed the Prophet’s ascension to Heaven 
(mi‘raj), will always remain second in rank to the other two mosques. 
In what follows Ibn Taimiya endeavours to prove just that. 

He unequivocally states that the inordinate idealization of Jerusalem, 
the status of haram (sacred precinct) that is claimed for the Aqsa, the 
practice of kissing and touching the Rock, the belief that an oath when 
taken at the Rock becomes intensified are all part of an elaborate fiction 
perpetrated by latter-day generations of Islam that had become sufficiently 
contaminated by the infiltration of Jewish lore and legend (sra? iliyàt) 
on the sanctity of Jerusalem. 

On entering Jerusalem and finding a great pile of refuse which the 
Christians had dumped on the Rock to spite the Jews who venerated 
it, ‘(Umar bad the Rock cleared and built a simple prayer place in its 
vicinity. What now stands as a splendid structure in the form of Aqsa 
with a highly elaborate Dome was not his work. He did not so much 
as even pray near the Rock. Nor did ‘Uthman show a trace of the vener- 
ation characteristic of later centuries. ‘Umar’s own son, ‘Abdallah, 
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is on record for having come to Jerusalem on numerous occasions, but 
he, too, did neither visit the Rock nor offer prayer at it. 

Worse still is the special visitation undertaken by the Muslims to 
the neighbouring graves of Jesus and Abraham. Absolutely no Compan- 
ion or Tabi‘ did that even when he settled in Syria. Jerusalem is a monu- 
ment of the Christian faith, a church among its churches. It is alto- 
gether without any merit for Muslims to visit it.3! 

As for the practice of kissing and touching the Rock for benedic- 
tion, this cannot be maintained as meritorious. Except for the Black 
Stone in the Sacred Precinct of the mosque at Mecca, there is nothing 
In the mosques of Mecca and Medina to merit such treatment, so how 
can this be allowed for a spot in the Agsà Mosque which ranks lower 
than the other two. Devotional exercises are common to all prayer 
abodes, except circumambulation which is particularly associated with the 
Sacred Mosque which also has the further privilege of housing the Ka‘ba 
~ the qibla. Beyond that, the Propbet's own mosque and the Aqsà 
Mosque are, despite their privilege, more or less equal to all other 
mosques in being the place of Muslim devotional life. What is prescribed 
here is prescribed also elsewhere and vice versa. Thus, kissing and 
touching and pilgrimage are not prescribed elsewhere, so also here.?? 

The Traditions seeking to idealize Jerusalem are outright fabrications, 
and the books authored by people to enumerate its merits and to give 
rise to pilgrimage thereto draw in most part their data from popular 
accounts passed on by non-Muslims, especially the Jews. A Muslim can- 
not base his faith on these fictions. 


PART TWO 


Encounter, Struggle against Innovation and Trials 


PRELIMINARY 


In the concluding section of the Igtidaà? (pp. 439-68), Ibn Taimiya ex- 
pounds the meaning and essence of the Doctrine of the Unity of God 
(at-Tauhid). 'This doctrine, which is at the heart of Islamic faith, comes 
to be badly compromised, indeed almost destroyed, by man's exaggerat- 
ed belief in the intercessory role of a fellow man; from the intercessor 
to the granter of wishes — a role reserved for God exclusively - there is 
the space of just one step. Human intercession and mediumship, as it 
is understood by the common man, is, then, basically incompatible with 
the concept of God as an omnipotent lord claiming man's total devo- 
tion. True Tauhid means an unswerving belief in both the lordship (ru- 
bübiya) and divinity (ulühiya) of God. 

The problem of intercession, despite its apparent simplicity, assumes 
a graver aspect when carried to its logical conclusion. To say the least, 
it tends to lapse into veritable polytheism (shirk) by shifting man's 
faith from the Creator to the creature. Taken still further, it simply does 
away with the essential disparity between the Creator and the creation. 
In either case, it misses the true import of Islam. Both phenomena, viz., 
belief in a fellow man's ability to help independently of God, as expressed 
through saint-worship and grave-cult, and the effort to obliterate all 
trace of distinction between God and man, are, it is not hard to see, 
directly related to Sufism and appear in the Sufi doctrines of Saintship 
(Walaya) and mystical Unity with God (ittihád). The last appears un- 
der different names and guises — fang, hulüul, ittisal — but in each case the 
difference is one of details; the central core remains essentially the same 
- i.e., union with or in the Godhead. 

The Igtid@, curiously enough, deals with neither at appreciable length. 
It is only toward the fag end of the book that Ibn Taimiya mentions, 
in passing, that the Sufis blundered in their interpretation of true Tau- 
hid, in that they picked up only one component, viz., God’s rububiya, 
and defined the purpose of human life as lying ultimately in a union in 
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or with God. This, if anything, is a deficient concept of Tauhid. But lack 
of detailed reference to Sufi practice and doctrine must not cloud the 
fact that these are already included as central assumptions in much of 
Tbn Taimiya's argument against popular belief in the efficacy of graves 
and the righteous as unerring means for realization of wants. And if 
our hypothesis about the date of composition of the Igtid@ be true, 
Ibn Taimiya had already exhaustively tackled most of the problems aris- 
ing from Sufism, whether speculative or popular, before the third cycle 
of his trials, and especially during his stay in Egypt. 

The very absence in the Jgqrid? of a detailed presentation of Sufi doc- 
trines and Ibn Taimiya's objections to them, though they are under- 
standably central and valid concerns, makes it imperative that they be 
discussed at some length. In what follows an attempt has been made to 
discuss the genesis of Sufism itself, its evolution, some of its future ex- 
pressions, and, of course, the tenor of Ibn Taimiya's objections to these 
expressions. 

To appreciate Ibn Taimiya's objections more fully, two facts must 
be kept constantly in view: One, the test of all practice and ideal is, 
according to Ibn Taimiya, its compatibility with Islam of the Koran, 
the Sunna, and the conduct of the Salaf. In themselves, the Sufi ideals 
are very beautiful, a source of spiritual and intellectual satisfaction. 
But the trouble is the excesses committed in the name of Sufism. Two, 
contrary to the ‘fanatic’ the Hanbalite doctor is often made out to be, 
doubtless owing to his inexhaustible reformist's zeal, the image that 
lies behind the apparent sound and fury of a genuinely felt indignation 
is of a very reasonable and sympathetic man. 


SUFISM 


Much has been said by old and new scholarship about the origins of 
mysticism in Islam. Professor Gibb, whose conclusions are based on 
the extensive researches of L. Massignon, is of the view that Islamic 
mysticism was the organic growth of the early pietistic movements of 
Islam, though foreign influences, among them the Christian monastic 
tradition, may be clearly detected in its development. Professor Fazlur 
Rahman, too, has reached the same conclusion through an exposé of the 
simultaneous existence in the person of the Prophet of Islam of a re- 
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flective trend — vibrant with a sense of the mystica] presence of God, 
indicative of a more direct and intimate relationship with Him - and a 
vigorous élan to recreate society with a strong religio-ethical base, where- 
by his spiritual experience would have fulfilled itself through action 
in history. That the first trend solicited very little response from Muham- 
mad's immediate followers was due, in Gibb's opinion, to 'their prag- 
matic and unintrospective realism', while in Rahman's view it was abso- 
lutely never meant to represent a religious ideal to be pursued for its 
own sake. Though remaining submerged, it continued to enrich, comfort, 
and satisfy the spiritual needs of, solitary individuals known as the ascet- 
ics ( zuhhàd, sing. zahid) of Islam. Withdrawn largely because of the poli- 
tical turn of events and the gradual ossification of Muhammad’s simple 
religion into a complex of external ritualistic acts, these men sought, 
though each for himself, to rework man’s relationship with his Creator 
in a spiritually more meaningful way. This was done not by producing 
a rival set of rituals, which was to come later, but rather by enlarging, 
beyond prescribed limits, the one already in vogue and by infusing it 
with a soulfulness that, among other things, came with protracted vigils 
in the solitude of night and immersion into one’s own consciousness, 
both of which had strong antecedents in the Prophet's life.? 

There was nothing in this early development, essentially an ascetic 
phase, that gave offence to Ibn Taimiya. Indeed he displays remarkable 
regard for some of the early ascetics and Sufis because they recognized 
in an unremitting following of the Sunna and the Koran the mainstay 
of all mystical experience. Thus he quotes al-Junaid (d. 910), the famous 
Sufi theologian and jurist of Baghdad, with a sense of indebtedness and 
unconcealed appreciation, ‘Our knowledge is derived strictly from the 
Book and the Sunna; so he who hasn’t recited the Koran and written 
the Hadith has no right to talk about our knowledge.’ Likewise we are 
informed: When Abū Yazid al-Bistámi (d. 260/874) was told, ‘One of 
your followers has arrived’, he went out to visit him, but seeing that this 
follower had spat in the direction of the qibla, exclaimed, ‘Let us go back. 
God does not seem to have given this man any of the graces of the 
Shari‘a (adab min ādāb ash-Shart‘a), how can we expect Him to have 
confided in him His mysteries.'4 

But later on as theology came to depend more heavily on Greek 
categories of thought for a statement of its content, it further deperson- 
alized and abstracted the already fragile and considerably arid rela- 
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tionship between man and God, with a corresponding strain on man's 
imagination to reestablish his contact with God in more personal and 
spontaneous terms. 

The gulf between the two trends widened, allowing, largely in reac- 
tion to the drab, spiritually unavailing casuistry of the theologian, 
the hitherto latent ascetic, pietistic tendencies in Islam to take a definite 
shape in what is called Sufism. The concepts of formal obedience and 
rigid observance of law, to which the jurist lay a great store, came to be 
contrasted by the Sufi's self-effacing resignation in divine love and trust 
attained through a deepening of the moral sense underlying external 
religious obligations, but without any attempt as yet at transcending 
the superstructure of law and theology. Hence this inward-oriented 
love of and trust in God constituted no threat to Orthodoxy.5 


SPECULATIVE SUFISM 


The situation, however, radically changed and the threat, long pending, 
came around the 13th century when, despite the emergence in preceding 
centuries of Orthodox Sufism to reshuffle its emphases in the attempt 
to realign itself with the Orthodox view of Islam, despite also the accep- 
tance by the doctors of this considerably watered down version of Sufism, 
Sufism, under strong Hellenistic pressures, began to drift away more deci- 
sively from the Orthodox fold. 

A century earlier, Ghazali (d. 1111) had shown that faith was not re- 
ducible to categories of thought. It was an experience to be attained 
through gentle, inward receptivity, not through insipid dialectical debates 
into its nature. The spiritual truth, being qualitative, could not be com- 
prehended by essentially material, hence quantitative, means, though 
something of its intensity could be perceived through an equally extra- 
or supra-rational inner responsiveness of the human soul. Theology could 
hint at the existence of such a truth, even defend it; the Mu‘tazilites 
could carry strenuous investigation into its nature; the philosopher could 
see to it that it was rationally possible; and the jurist could safeguard 
strict adherence to it in collective life — but what none of them could do 
was to invest it with meaning or devise a method which would make direct 
awareness of such a truth possible for man. 

Having himself lived through a series of shattering spiritual crises 
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in which he was sustained only by a powerful mystical vision, Ghazali 
concluded that the Sufi’s way alone offered the vision, the direct aware- 
ness of reality, though the Sufi claims of absorption, union and incar- 
nation had to be dismissed because, for one thing, they could not be 
ascertained and, for another, they defined the goal of religious life in a 
way that contravened the Koranic vision of man and the Creator. 

Ghazaàli's relentless critique of rationalism helped pave the way for 
the integration of Sufism to Orthodox Islam. Much of the popular 
appeal it came to enjoy later, from which, as a matter of fact, derives 
the basic impulse of Ibn Taimiya’s attack on Sufism insofar as the Iqtid@ 
is concerned and to which we shall turn later, was due precisely to this 
Ghazalian rapprochement. But if it failed to stifle the spirit of ratio- 
nalism completely it nonetheless forced it to follow a subterranean 
course of growth and surface a century later in a luxuriantly mystical 
expression given it by the Murcian theosophist Ibn al-‘Arabi. 

The Sufi doctrines of absorption, unity and incarnation, the result 
of heterogeneous non-Islamic influences, and the Sufi concept of knowl- 
edge, all reached a new synthesis in Ibn al-‘Arabi who purged them of 
their subjectivism and grounded them ever more firmly in a series of 
complicated philosophical concepts. And though he chose to give these 
concepts the name of higher Sufism, their inherently philosophical char- 
acter cannot be gaiusaid. It is with him, properly speaking, that spec- 
ulative Sufism is born. 

Despite the complexity and ambiguity of Ibn al-‘Arabi’s ideas, appre- 
ciable effort has been exerted by modern scholarship to reduce them 
to some intelligible system.® Hence, whatever his contradictions, at least 
one thing is clear: His monist vision of the universe runs like a vital 
nerve throughout the length and breadth of his ideas, whether these 
are on love and beauty or on the highly controversial problem of Free 
Will and Predestination. 

A vigorous non-dualist, Ibn al-‘Arabi envisioned God in His abso- 
lute unity, as the essence of everything or, rather, as one in whose essence 
everything had its origin and being. This was unlike the Koranic view 
of God in which He was seen as the cause whose effect was the phenom- 
enal world. And yet there was the universe, in all its bewildering mul- 
tiplicity. How to reconcile this multiplicity without outraging the unity 
of God? Though Ibn al-‘Arabi did not deny the existence of the multip- 
licity of the universe, he simply made it irrelevant by denying it any 
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spiritual reality. It was only formally the other, that is when man con- 
ceived it mentally, not essentially.? 

Similarly, the old mystical concept of knowledge (ma‘rifa), as opposed 
to the theologian's, the philosopher's rational knowledge (ilm), which 
had a certain esoteric flair about it and was therefore denied any objec- 
tive reality by Ghazali, had to wait for Ibn al-‘Arabi for a formulation 
of its nature and process. He held that the power of apprehension is 
light (an-nür); all human senses and faculties involved in the act of 
apprehension are therefore light in their essences and inasmuch as God 
alone is the Reality (al-Hagq), the Essence of Being, it follows that He 
is light par excellence.8 

Human soul and not discursive reason (intellect) was the receptacle 
which received this mysterious effusion of light. In other words, it was 
not an inpouring from beyond but rather the soul instantaneously becom- 
ing aware of the knowledge it had already had but one which was 
temporarily lost to it through wordly distractions. The amount of 
distraction directly affected the quality and the duration of this vision 
of Reality. Being wholly preoccupied with the Real, seeing nothing 
but its reflection in all phenomena, it was only logical that a Sufi alone 
had the means and the capacity to be the recipient of the most perfect 
knowledge, a knowledge which was, simply stated, not acquisition of 
what one did not know but awareness, rather re-awareness, of what 
one had always known. 

We shall discuss the danger inherent in this epistemology for the 
Muslim orthodox belief in due course, but first a few words about Ibn 
al-‘Arabi’s formulation of an equally thorny mystical doctrine: fana, 
which is defined as a progressive fading away by the individual into 
the divine, a graduated loss of consciousness of the phenomenal world 
with corresponding realization of the Real. 

Al-Husain b. Mansir al-Hallàj, executed at Baghdad in 922, per- 
ceived the World of Being in its dichotomy of humanity (nāsūt) and 
divinity (lahiit), and defined the Sufi goal as an eventual unification of 
the two realms through the concept of passing away, fading away or 
annihilation (fand). 

There is reason to believe that the latter Ibn al-‘Arabian monism 
was ultimately derived from Hallajian ideas but it nevertheless funda- 
mentally differed from them.? Somehow in Hallaj's formulation there 
was implicit the suggestion that the human and the divine were essential- 
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ly different; that there were two different natures, one of which aspired 
to attain the other. From Ibn al-‘Arabi’s perfect monistic vision this 
was anything but Unity. So he re-defined the two as not two separate 
natures but merely two aspects of the only Real, nāsūt being the outward 
and /ahit the inward.19 

Fanà? in the Hallajian sense, therefore, presupposes before the even- 
tual annihilation and comingling of the human a state of primary sepa- 
ration or disparity. But inasmuch as, according to Ibn al-‘Arabi, all 
phenomena have their being in One Essence, the Hallajian disparity 
is simply meaningless. Nothing was ever other than its essence, hence 
no difference of nature, hence, also, no question of annihilation. Fand, 
therefore, in the mystical sense is not a passing away of self but a ‘passing 
away of ignorance and a becoming aware of the essential oneness of the 
whole’. In the metaphysical sense, it is a ‘passing away of the forms of 
the phenomenal world and continuation of the one universal essence’. 

This gospel of perfect unity, in which the One was simultaneously 
transcendent and immanent, was, it will be readily seen, altogether differ- 
ent from the Muslim theological concept of Divine Unity derived from 
the Koran. By refusing to see a difference between the divine and human 
realms, it not only struck at the essentially transcendental character 
of the God of Muslim theology, it reduced the very questions of Divine 
Justice, Will, Reward, Punishment, and different religions to gross ab- 
surdities. And what is even more, the source of knowledge whereby 
these conclusions were reached was in its very nature esoteric and inac- 
cessible to any objective method of test. 

Let us now examine somewhat closely the doctrines of fana? and Wah- 
dat al-Wujiid which seem to give our Hanbalite doctor particular offence. 


A. Fan@ (Annihilation of the individual ego) 


Fanà  - the ultimate goal of all mystical endeavour, was conceived 
by different mystics in different terms, and so was its expression on 
which no two mystics could be found to agree. To Ibn al-‘Arabi, as we 
have seen, it meant something different than what it did to Hallaj. But 
the difference appears to be one of conceptualization and not essence. 
So long as the ideal represented realization of the essential unity between 
the One and the Many, it mattered little whether one called it an aware- 
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ness, rather re-awareness, of a timeless reality or passing away of the 
Individual Ego to become fused in the Universa] Ego. Besides his own 
poetic improvisations on the theme, brilliant, daring and excessively 
bold as they are, it is the following verse by Abü Nuwas (d. ca. 810), 
the peerless dilettante of the Abbasid Age, that, Ibn al-(Arabi feels, 
comes closest to represent the ideal: 


The cup became so thin, the wine — so pure 

that they appeared fused into each other; the matter getting confused: 
You felt there was just the wine — no cup 

or just the cup — no wine.” 


And Hallàj expressed himself on the theme as follows: 


Praise be to Him who revealed the mystery of His 
resplendent divinity (lahat) in His humanity (ndsiit); 
to appear subsequently in the form of one hidden and 
one apparent: in the form of man who eats and drinks. 


Or as: 


My ego (I-ness) keeps coming between me and You; 
by thy self! eliminate this I-ness from in between us. 


Or, according to ‘Afif ad-Din at-Tilimsani: 


I do not doubt that the sea is eventually one, 

though it appears to be many due to waves and foam. 
Don’t let the forms you see deceive you; 

it is the One Lord that permeates all plurality. 


As for Ibn al-‘Arabi himself, his monistic vision led him to believe that 
when his Beloved appeared, it was with the Beloved's eyes and not 
his own that he saw Him.!5 

Often there is confusion within a single verse by a single mystic poet 
as to the actual meaning. The reason for this confusion might well be, 
as has been often suggested, the fear of reprisal from the Orthodoxy. 
Ibn Taimiya also attacks these and similar poetic outbursts for their 
lack of precision as to the intended meaning. About Ibn al-‘Arabi, for 
whom he does seem to have considerable regard and not a few good 
words, he unequivocally states that he was quite confused. 
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At any rate, taking Hallàj's above verse about the I-ness and its elimi- 
nation as his starting point, Ibn Taimiya proceeds to show two things: 
the ambiguous nature of the meaning embodied in the verse and how the 
concept of fana? is at cross-purposes with Islam. 

This verse, contends Ibn Taimiya, is so ambiguous that it could have 
been composed simultaneously by a downright heretic (mulhid), an 
atheist (zindiq), and a sincere believer (siddiq). The heretical content 
lies in desiring total elimination of the individual ego, so that the mystic's 
own existence would become identical with that of the Real, and his ego 
with that of the Real. Not only it represents infidelity of the starkest 
kind and gross heresy, the verse in question is also beset with apparent 
contradictions, since its parts do not seem to hang together. ‘My ego 
(I-ness) is interposed between me and You' is a statement made to some- 
body apart from the poet; it moreover presupposes reality for the poet's 
ego, quite apart from the poet on the one hand and God on the other. 
This is already acceptance of three mutually exclusive entities. Likewise, 
the request in the second line that God eliminate the poet's ego from 
between the poet on the one hand and Himself on the other also establishes 
that the poet is talking of three separate entities. So what becomes of the 
claim that a single indivisible unity is operative in the universe and 
beyond ?!? 

A similar case can be made against Ibn Sab‘in’s (d. 669/1270) assertion: 
‘The Lord is the Master, the servitor is doomed to perish, and you are 
that (servitor). Only God is; plurality is fancy (wahm).’ Now, begins 
Ibn Taimiya, ‘This statement is replete with contradictions. Fancy 
requires the existence of one who fancies (al-mutawahhim); if one who 
fancies is identical with the fancy, then this means God is fancy (unreal); 
but if not, then a plurality of being is established. Likewise, if one who 
fancies is identical with God, then God is being (needlessly) characterized 
with absurd fancy. Not only the statement amounts to pure infidelity, 
it also contradicts his (Ibn Sab‘in’s) claim about the Unity of Being. 
If, on the other hand, the one who fancies is apart from God, then this 
goes to prove the existence of a being apart from God, which contradicts 
his very principle. Moreover, when the existence of one apart from God 
is established, the plurality (of being) is also ipso facto established, in 
which case plurality does not remain fancy but real.18 

(A man of such extravagant pantheistic vision could only feel his 
spirit a miserable captive within the narrow confines of a monotheistic 
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society. Ibn Sab‘in, therefore — we are informed - ‘intended to go to 
India, saying that the World of Islam was not vast enough for him, while 
the Indians are polytheists who worship just about everything, even 
plants and animals'.19) 

To come back to the atheistic content: Often in love, whether physical 
or divine, there comes a stage in which the lover loses in the beloved the 
consciousness of his own personality or ego to such an extent that he 
becomes completely oblivious of his existence. Sufis often experience 
such a state — the state or stage in which one becomes completely cut 
off from his environment (magam al-istilam) as they are wont to call it. 
Being drowned in the thought of the beloved, the lover scarcely remembers 
that even in love one has to abide by a code of conduct and a certain 
etiquette commensurate with that relationship. What happens is that in 
such a state of immersion one is mindful only of the worshipped and 
not of acts of worship and devotion with which that worshipped must 
be properly approached. Put God in place of the earthly beloved, the 
lover remaining the same, only here he would be more appropriately 
called a worshipper, with the etiquette, here God's laws, gone — what 
remains of the moral life? Obviously not even the consciousness of man 
being essentially a worshipper. This is what happens to a mystic aspiring 
union with God. For him religious law is useless; indeed the question of 
its usefulness or otherwise simply does not arise for him who is not even 
aware of the law itself. This may be the very acme of mystical life, certain- 
ly not of life under Islam; if anything, it is atheism — pure and simple.”° 

The desire for the elimination of personality offers a third and a heal- 
thier facet, whereby the true believer ( siddiq) aspires to turn his thoughts 
away from baser things of life to attend more fully and ardently to God 
through religiously appropriate acts of devotion, without anything else 
coming in between him and his love and devotion to God through 
worship. This is true fana?! attainable only by prophets and the sincere! 
But, of course, this kind of fana? was not part of Hallaj's conception.?! 
Fan@ realized through attention to religious do’s and don’?’s is considered 
deficient by the gnostic; the fand? he maintains requires that conscious- 
ness must be so lost that man is unable to see anything other than the 
Real.” 

A rather detailed discussion of this verse by Ibn Taimiya, from as 
many angels as offered here, is undertaken in the effort to reduce the 
concept of fang into two basic categories: the blameworthy, the de- 
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spicable (madhmiim) fana), and the praiseworthy (mahmiid) fana). The 
fang cherished by the mystic comes, inevitably, under the former. 
Because mere witnessing (shuhiid) of the Real without, however, action 
in consonance with the Divine Pleasure and Displeasure is not of faith 
that saves man from Divine Punishment, let alone it be the acme of spiri- 
tual bliss aspired for by the gnostic.?? It, moreover, leads to something 
like the assertion made by Abi Ya'qüb al-Maghribi, the possessed: 
‘Being is One, and that is God. I don't see the One, I don’t see God.’ 
He is also quoted as saying: ‘The Koran and Sunna speak about Duality 
of Being, while Being is One, without dualism."* Something akin, but 
more forceful, was uttered by at-Tilimsáni: ‘The Koran, all of it, is 
polytheism (shirk), with no element of monotheism (at-Tauhid) what- 
soever; at-Tauhid is but in our utterances. ... The Koran, at best, leads 
to Paradise, but our utterances to God Himself.’ 

The problem with mystical fana’, Ibn Taimiya thinks, is that it culmi- 
nates in the belief that contemplation of Pure Essence, stripped of all 
attributes, constitutes the highest degree of witnessing (shuhiid). Clearly 
this is a mistake, and absurd at that. Not only an Absolute Being devoid 
of attributes is unthinkable and logically impossible, for it cannot subsist 
for a moment in the external world, it also cannot be the Creator of the 
two worlds and the object of man’s devotion.?® 

It is evident, then, that Ibn Taimiya’s objection stems from a deep reli- 
gious sentiment: The source of all moral life is God; a god stripped of 
all attributes is, for all intents and purposes, an impotent god. One cannot 
even associate the attribute of will with such an inactive being, if being 
one must nevertheless call it, and once there is no will there is obviously 
also no meaning in the Koranic teaching about Divine Command and 
Prohibition. Indeed to the gnostic these terms are hollow, preoccupied 
as he is with witnessing an undifferentiated aggregate in everything, 
a single being dwelling in every phenomenon. But this is a deficient 
witnessing — only of God's Power and not of His Law and Religion. 
Wouldn't it stifle in the heart all love for that which is loved by God and 
anger for that which is held in wrath by God??? 

Precisely this was the reason why al-Junaid, seeing that some of his 
followers had reached this type of mystical fang’, was prompted to exhort 
them: ‘Differentiate between God’s Command and Prohibition, between 
what pleases Him and what displeases Him, so that you would love 
what He loves and detest what He detests.’*8 
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The claim that perfect absorption in the deity is possible is in itself, 
moreover, open to question. A man concerned with Divine Power, that 
is to say, who sees God in everything, does not differentiate between the 
enjoined and the prohibited, whether in obligatory or supererogatory 
acts. Yet, of necessity, he does incline toward one and disincline toward 
another thing, for absolute lack of volition is impossible for an individual. 
Divested of the very desire to make his likes and dislikes correspond to 
those of God, such a man is necessarily led to follow the dictates of his 
own self. This is the greatest harm in fand? ?9 

Ibn al-‘Arabi, Ibn Sab(in, and others making ‘loss of consciousness to 
everything apart from God' the central aim of their mystical aspirations 
came, therefore, to posit a single indivisible Reality operative in the 
universe, the ground of all being. To them the existence of all existents 
was perfectly identical with the existence of this Reality, and by fand? 
they meant the capacity to see nothing but the Real, *which is at once 
the beholder and the beheld; the worshipper and the worshipped; the 
rememberer and the remembered; the bridegroom (nàkih: one who 
marries) and the bride (manküh: with whom one is married), being liable 
to be characterized with attributes of praise and censure applicable to 
existents.' And what could be even more audacious than to say, as indeed 
they do, “The idol-worshippers worshipped none but this Real} 

The same logic drives them to extol the conduct of the Pharaoh. 
*Little do they know that in his heart of hearts the Pharaoh knew per- 
fectly well that his claim was a lie, being motivated as he was by personal 
ambition. The Pharaoh, moreover, did not deny the existence of this 
world, nor that existents share in the appellation existence — what he 
did deny was the reality of a creator other than himself for this exis- 
tence’?! 

Even so, the protagonists of the Unity of All Being maintain that the 
Pharaoh was more perfect than Moses, and absolutely right in holding 
‘I am your Supreme Lord!’ Some of such gnostics even go to the extent 
of declaring that the Pharaoh died a true believer, that his drowning was 
meant to baptize him with Islam.3? 

It now remains to examine the second component, viz., the doctrine 
of the Unity of Being, which, for all intents and purposes, provided 
the concept of fana? with its theoretical legitimacy. 
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B. Wahdat al-Wujüd (Unity of existence, Monism) 


The mystical doctrine of the Unity of Existence, first propounded by 
the theosophist Ibn al-‘Arabi and later enthusiastically followed by his 
actual and spiritual disciples, was, in Ibn Taimiya’s estimation, the 
single great enemy that threatened to destroy the very fabric of Islamic 
faith: at-Tauhid. The doctrine, ironically enough, was itself propounded 
in an ardent desire to safeguard just this Unity of God! 

The doctrine was based on two assumptions: one, there is an Absolute 
Being (al-wujiid al-mutlaq), identified as the Real (al-Haqq: God), which 
is both one and indivisible, and the ground of everything in existence; 
and two, before they are bestowed actual existence in the external world 
all things of the phenomenal world subsist as potentialities in the Divine 
Mind. To these potentialities, Ibn al-‘Arabi gives the name al-a‘yan 
ath-thabita (the fixed prototypes of things).5* 

Both these assumptions, it is readily apparent, are logically derived 
from an affirmation of the universals and the fact that the latter do indeed 
exist. 

To hew down this fascinating edifice of Wahdat al-Wujiid, it was im- 
perative to first demolish the argument about the existence of universals. 

Taking what may be identified as an essentially Nominalist stand, 
Ibn Taimiya adamantly refused to admit any reality to universals. 
‘Absolutely nothing in the external world’, he notes, ‘is a universal, nor is 
there in it anything other than the specific, the determinate, the partic- 
ular.5 Universality occurs in mind only. It is the result of mind’s 
tendency to abstract universals and general concepts on the basis of 
what appears to it to be a property, an attribute common to all. But this 
has purely functional value; the point or points of similarity perceived 
by the mind do not themselves exist in the phenomenal world as universal 
concepts. It would be a folly to consider them actual existents. Univer- 
sality, therefore, has no life outside the mind. In the external world, 
what we see are concrete individual existents: There is Zaid, Bakr, and 
‘Amr — but not that Absolute Man who may exist independently of the 
three yet exemplify within him the essence common to all three of them. 
Likewise, there is no such thing as the absolute manness. No two things 
are alike, and each exists with attributes, accidents, and properties partic- 
ular to it. Therefore, the existential identity of 4 is not the same as the 
existential identity of B. Those who hold otherwise to be true are clearly 
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mistaken. The mistake arises *when they see that a thing which has not 
yet come into existence can still be the object of knowledge and intention, 
and about whose possibility or impossibility assertions can be made, 
they come to believe that if this thing did not really exist, it could not have 
been the object of our knowledge, intention, and discussion. It is like 
our discussing the essences and quiddities of things, without, however, at 
the same time bothering to think about their actual existence in the 
external world. This creates the wrong impression in our minds that these 
essences and quiddities exist also in the external world, while the fact 
of the matter is they exist only in mind.'?9 

It is hard to overlook the rather serious consequences this refusal 
carried with it for the ethical life. Equally difficult is to see how these 
escaped Ibn Taimiya's otherwise deeply penetrating and perceptive 
mind, though it may be admitted that he had both logical and religious 
grounds for rejecting the existence of universals. In the history of Islam, 
not many can be shown to possess the spirit of moderation and accom- 
modation to a degree displayed by Ibn Taimiya. 

That he was not aware of the moral consequences of his Nominalist 
position is hard to believe. The reason for his passionate refusal is to be 
sought rather in the moral climate of his time - a climate marked by the 
ascendancy of speculative Sufism and a latitudinarian, almost vulgar, 
interpretation of Sufi ideals under which the true moral life of Islam 
threatened to break. It was a drastic situation and it called for drastic 
measures. Moreover, Ibn Taimiya's rejection was also in line with his 
conception of religious expediency, whereby a thing, even though it may 
have positive elements, has still to be resisted if its positive elements are 
in any way outweighed by its negative content.’ 

Ibn Taimiya's rejection of universals on logical grounds is tied up 
essentially with the Aristotelian belief in definition (hadd) and demon- 
stration ( burhàn) as infallible instruments for extracting the true essence 
or quiddity of a thing, and need not detain us here, though this much 
may be mentioned that Ibn Taimiya finds the proposition that definition 
and demonstration can lead to true knowledge of a thing logically quite 
inadmissible. We must rather turn to the rejection of universals on reli- 
gious grounds, because it was the religious and not the philosophical 
issues that were uppermost in his consciousness. 

The theological justification for the rejection came from Ibn Taimiya's 
unshakeable belief that there was absolutely no rational ground for 
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admitting the different Sufi doctrines all of which culminated in the 
attempt to do away with the last trace of disparity between the Creator 
and the creation. It was based on the error that the Absolute Being has a 
reality of its own apart from the particular, the individual being, and 
that though this Absolute Being is divisible into the twain categories of 
possible and necessary, it assumes an undifferentiated being when applied 
absolutely. In truth, however, between that which is necessary-by-itself 
and that which is possible-by-itself there is altogether no common denom- 
inator, each existing in a mode and with characteristics particular to it. 
And when no two concrete cases of, or within, a given species share 
anything in their distinct existential identities, it would be indeed excep- 
tional churlishness to insist that God and man are one on the level of 
being.38 

Thus, a denial of universals would necessarily invalidate the theory 
about Absolute Being and, with it, the mystical doctrine of the fixed 
prototypes of things. 

Al-atyan ath-thábita, as Ibn al-‘Arabi construed them, were pure 
potentialities, subsisting in the Divine Mind as ideas of God's future 
becoming. It was logical to assume that being potentialities and, thus, 
possible-by-themselves, these prototypes depended on God, necessary-by- 
Himself, for their existence in the external world, with the conclusion 
that being dependent on God they were in need of God. Such, however, 
was not the case, at least not in Ibn al-‘Arabi’s mind. He reversed the 
roles: Rather it was God who needed the a‘ydn, to make them manifest 
and, thereby, Himself. Not only the doctrine was inimical to the Islamic 
vision of man and God, it also added momentum to the heresy, generally 
credited to Ibn Sind, that God creates — here, actualizes into existence 
these potentialities — out of an unalterable rational necessity and scheme. 
They come into existence following the same arrangement and sequence 
and bearing the same particulars with which they had subsisted in the 
Divine Knowledge prior to their coming-to-be. 

Ibn Taimiya's attack is focused mainly on the inadmissibility of the 
application of the term existence to Ibn al-‘Arabi’s al-a‘yan ath-thabita. 
Can one talk of them as having existence? They are pure non-existents 
and have without rational justification been assumed to have existence. 
Ontologically, the term existence is applicable only to those things that 
are sensible and particular. While the actual existence of a thing is real, 
its negation has no ontological reality. One cannot, therefore, talk of a 
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non-existent as, nevertheless, existing. The a‘yan, inasmuch as they have 
not yet been given existence, just do not exist. 

It was Abi (Uthman ash-Shahham, the teacher of the famous Mu‘tazili 
al-Jubba?i (d. 850/915), who first gave rise to the fallacy that a non- 
existent (ma‘diim) is a positive thing even in its state of non-being 
(‘adam). In this erroneous view, Ibn Taimiya says, he was later enthusi- 
astically followed by such champions of Free Will as the Mu‘tazilites 
and the Shi tes. They claim that every non-existent has the distinct 
possibility of becoming existent because its nature, quiddity, and essence 
are already affirmed in the void. Had it not been so, there would be no 
difference between things known and things unknown, nor can such a 
thing ever be the object of our intention and volition, because intention 
and volition require distinction (tamyiz), which is possible only in the 
case of positive things. However erroneous the view may be, its proponents 
at least do affirm that these non-existents, too, are God’s creation, and 
that their existence is not identical with the existence of God. But with 
the author of the Fusiis — i.e., Ibn al-(Arabi - and his followers, it is 
quite another story. These people hold that ‘the existence of these non- 
existents is the existence of the Real (God) itself; they are distinguished 
by their essential characteristics which subsist in the void, and are united 
with the existence of the Real, who knows them.'?? 

In an ultimate sense, once existence is affirmed for non-existents, 
it matters little whether one identifies them as God’s creation or God 
Himself. These people, besides, also entertain the view that quiddities and 
essences are not created, and that the existence of a thing is something 
added to its essence.‘ 

As for the existence of non-existents, the reason for holding this view 
appears to be this: When these people see that God knows things that 
were not prior to their coming-to-be, and that when He wishes existence 
for something, He says, ‘Be!’ and it becomes, they think that such a thing, 
though as yet non-existent but one which God wishes to create, remains 
as a distinct entity in God’s Knowledge, Will, and Power, and must, 
therefore, also exist. This, of course, is not the case. The imaginative 
faculty of mind is fairly extensive: We know the existing being (al- 
maujüd), can imagine a possible and an impossible non-existent. Thus we 
know what was, e.g. Adam and other prophets, and what will be, e.g. 
resurrection, and also what is not but, if it did, how it would be, e.g. 
the knowledge we derive from the Koranic verse: ‘Had God known of 
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any good in them, He would have made them hear.’ (8 : 23) Of all these 
things which we either know or imagine, whereby we either deny or 
grant them real existence, or simply keep them suspended between the 
two realms, the prototypes (a(yàn) simply cannot have real existence 
outside our knowledge and minds merely on the basis of our imagining 
them. We can, of course, imagine a mountain of rubies, a sea of mercury, 
a man of gold, even a stone horse - but does that mean these objects 
are real existential entities? The existence of a thing in our knowledge is 
not identical with actual existence in the objective world. So, there is 
obviously a difference between actual and intellectual or imaginary 
existence.t 

Things do not exist before they are given existence. That these things 
are known to God before they are brought into being is a proposition 
one need not doubt, but it does not prove the actual existence of these 
things prior to their becoming through God.” 

The true believer being put into Hell or Resurrection occurring before 
its appointed time are good examples of a possible non-existent case; 
that God has an associate-creator or a son, of an impossible non-existent 
case. Both cases are not actualities, though they are both latent or 
affirmed (thabit) in knowledge. Thus, if knowledge is vast, it can compre- 
hend that which is not found and apprehend that which is impossible to 
be found. One might stretch one's imagination a bit more to say that a 
non-existent is a thing in knowledge, or exists in knowledge, or is affirmed 
in knowledge — and that would be all right; but to say it is the thing in 
itself is, of course, patently absurd. 

The second aspect of the problem, viz., quiddities and essences are 
uncreated and the existence is something added to the essence of a thing, 
is also rejected by Ibn Taimiya. Essences, too, are created, he holds. 
The essence of a thing is identical with its existence; therefore, it cannot 
be maintained that existence is an additional accident of essence. 
His rejection is based entirely on the Nominalist stand, whereby univer- 
sals have no reality outside the mind. When in the phenomenal world 
no two persons are alike, how can an identical essence be postulated for 
them upon which existence is later grafted as something additional!‘ 

But this was one prong of the fork. The other, equally insidious, was 
Ibn al-‘Arabi’s assertion that the existence of these a‘yan is the very 
existence of God. This is a position which the Jews, Christians, 
Zoroastrians, and even polytheists in general were loath to take, for it 
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amounted to the assertion that God just didn't exist. Indeed in holding 
this view, remarks Ibn Taimiya, the Murcian theosophist comes danger- 
ously close to the Pharaoh who, by proclaiming ‘I am your Supreme 
Lord!’ arrogated the entire right of creation to himself. This position, 
besides, smacks of the Qarmatian heresy: a downright denial of the 
Creator.19 

The implication of such a belief was far from being a happy one for 
Islam. By fusing the Creator and the creation into an undistinguishable 
and undifferentiated anonymity, by reducing the entire phenomenal 
world to nothing more than a subjective state of mind, there was little 
room left for either God's Power or man's acceptance of His Decree. 
Whom will God judge if man's sins and virtues were His sins and His 
virtues? Indeed to Ibn al-‘Arabi the very questions of evil and good were 
meaningless: The a‘ydn did little more than act out their roles in the 
phenomenal world as they were assigned to them by their natures and 
essences, and according to the plan and sequence with which they were 
present in the Divine Knowledge. Neither they had the power to deviate 
in the slightest from their pre-determined track nor God, to push them 
out of course or ‘bestow upon them anything other than what was already 
not a part of their essences in their pre-existent state.'4? 

Even though Ibn Taimiya allows sufficient credit to Ibn al-‘Arabi 
for distinguishing between existence (wujiid) and affirmation ( thubüt), 
between ‘the One who reveals Himself and the manifestations thereof", 
the net result of such a belief could only be a complete breakdown of 
the moral life under Islam. In the final analysis, concludes Ibn Taimiya, 
this doctrine could produce only one thing: the denial of the existence 
of God, with the attendant assumption that the world also has no Cre- 
ator.*8 

So, the blow these ideas administered to the moral life of Islam was 
enormous. Theology was preoccupied with showing that Koranic reve- 
lation was tenable with reason; law was involved with stringent adher- 
ence to religious obligations in society, though neither with the spiri- 
tuality of a given religious act. Thus the state of man’s inner belief did 
not constitute the subject of either theology or law; and where this 
rigidity provided the basis for the emergence and development of Sufism, 
it simultaneously forfeited its right to question the Sufi’s faith insofar as 
it remained his personal matter, though not when what was essentially 
a personal matter began to assume the moral leadership of man. 
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Perhaps this is the reason why so long as Sufis managed to restrict their 
ideas to themselves they were indulged by the Orthodoxy. After all, even 
Hallaj’s execution did not immediately follow his blasphemous outcry 
‘I am (God) the Truth!’ but had to wait a reopening of the trial by the 
vizier Ibn al-Furat and a certain Hamid*® who were both impelled by 
strong personal motives and political ambition. 

Yet from Ibn Taimiya’s position, it was not even a question of indulging 
the Sufi in his fancies. He sincerely believed that truth was not the posses- 
sion of any one group; that much of the sectarian dissent among the 
Muslims was of the varieties of dissent either stemming from diversity 
(tanawwu‘) or from contradiction (tadadd), though neither having its 
origin in or leading to infidelity (kufr) but reproachable anyway. The 
resulting bloodshed among Muslim sects was due primarily to an ever 
growing insistence on one group's conviction as to the perfect infallibility 
of its own version of truth, to the extent of denying the rival group what- 
ever element of truth that was implicit or explicit in the latter’s position. 
Ibn Taimiya often depicts the jurists and the mystics as two contending 
parties to a controversy in which each is involved in a bitter struggle to 
discredit the other totally, the implication being that there may be ele- 
ments of truth in both. 

Another modus vivendi with the Sufi could have been easily effected 
through Ibn Taimiya’s concept of independent judgment (ijtihad). 
Basing this principle on a Tradition in which the Prophet is adduced as 
saying, ‘If a judge acts independently in his judgment and subsequently 
proves right, be earns two rewards, but if he proves wrong, he still merits 
one (for his effort)’,*4 Ibn Taimiya is never tired of quoting this formula- 
tion all through the /gtidà?. The Sufi, like any other Muslim individual, 
elected to do what he did. This may have been due to ijtihad on his part. 
So far so good, but the conclusions of his independent labour must not be 
allowed to become religious norms which may then be used to counter 
other more authoritative and traditional avenues of knowledge where- 
by certainty is reached about the status of a given religious stipula- 
tion.9? 

Moreover, Ibn Taimiya’s highly comprehensive concept of Shari'a 
could have, by its own inner logic, no more rejected the validity of what- 
ever element of spiritual truth the Sufi had to offer than it would have the 
validity of the rational truth of the philosopher. But whether spiritual 
verity or rational, both must complement and not override the Shari'a." 
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The tenacity and bitterness of his attack on the mystic can be appreciated 
fully from this perspective alone. 

So, then, there may have been some validity in the Sufi position. But 
how is one to reconcile the landslide of Ibn Taimiya's criticism of the 
Sufi** with a position that theoretically did not preclude the possibility 
of the Sufi having some core of truth ? 

The criticism was due perhaps to the phenomenal popularity Sufi 
speculative doctrines had come to enjoy among the masses who could be 
easily aroused to the highest pitch of emotional excesses by the fascina- 
tingly personal concept of God inherent in those doctrines but who 
nevertheless had not had the intellectual capacity to perceive their 
essentially non-Islamic origins. 

Just how pervasive was the Sufi popularity among the unwary masses 
may be gauged from the frequency with which Ibn Taimiya was ap- 
proached by different segments of the Muslim community to furnish his 
fatwàs on one element or the other of the Sufi doctrine and practice, 
about whose exact juridical status and compatibility or otherwise with 
Islam these inquirers were in doubt.5 The tenor of these questions, 
about which we shall have occasion to speak later,5® is certainly very 
revealing and instructive. 

These doctrines succeeded in impressing the Muslim rank and file 
precisely because they responded to the innate spiritual need of man for 
which theology and law had indeed proved poor catalysts. And whatever 
the extent of their truth, it still remained to test them against another 
vigorous Ibn Taimiyan principle of religious positiveness, purposefulness 
or expediency (maslaha). If their positive element was far outweighed 
by their negative element, they had to be abandoned, resisted, uprooted. 

Ibn Taimiya did not attack the Sufi alone. The jurist, the philosopher, 
too, had to bear the brunt of his polemics, especially the philosopher for 
having provided the very groundwork for an Ibn al-‘Arabi’s unbridled 
flights into speculative Sufism.5? 

Indeed the basic impulse of Ibn Taimiya's attack on Ghazali comes 
from the latter's too much dependence on formal logic and philosophy. 
Ibn Taimiya admits that Ghazali had himself rejected falsafa and kalam, 
and died, reportedly, with al-Bukhari’s as-Sahih in his lap,58 he was so 
thoroughly grounded in and given to think in Aristotelian categories 
that it was not always possible for him to remain unaffected by them in 
his own writings? Ibn Taimiya seems to take particular enjoyment 
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out of quoting Ghazali’s own associates and admirers who felt that the 
former had been irretrievably lost to philosophy; for instance Qadi Abi 
Bakr b. al-‘Arabi, who remarked: ‘Abi Hamid (i.e., Ghazali), our master, 
penetrated deep into the bowels of the philosophers (dakhala fi batni 
*/-falasifa), then laboured to pull himself out of there, but failed.’®° 

Elsewhere, Ibn Taimiya sums up the method of Ghazàli as: “You 
therefore see that Abii Hamid, despite his great sagacity, spiritual concern, 
knowledge of scholastic theology and philosophy, travel on the path of 
asceticism, religious exercise and Sufism, comes to a virtual impasse in 
these matters and is obliged to opt for the method of the People of Mystical 
Vision (ahl al-kashf). He does, however, finally make a retreat to the 
position of the Traditionists, ... but intelligent people know that these 
methods, to which Ghazali shifts, do not help reach the desired.'*! 

Ibn Taimiya also censures Ghazali for borrowing his interpretation of 
celestial bodies and heavens from the Qarmatians,® and concludes that 
what Moses Maimonides (d. 1204) was to the Jews, Ghazàli is to the 
Muslims.9? 

That in his own methodology and reasoning Ibn Taimiya was ‘taken 
neatly on the flank by the Aristotelian logic’ may be explained by the 
tenacity with which formal logic had been integrated into theology.9 

The philosophical complexity of speculative Sufism might well have 
restrained its proliferation among the masses. Not all, however, could or 
did fathom it, though they were not slow in assimilating its more popular 
and latitudinarian lineaments. Thus it is not a mere accident or some whim 
on Ibn Taimiya's part that despite his attack on Ibn al-‘Arabi for having 
unleashed the tide of novel ideas he still distinguishes him from his more 
permissive and eloquently anti-Shari‘a disciples, such as as-Sadr ar- 
Rümi al-Qünawi (d. 673/1274),® at-Tilimsani,99 and others,9? who had 
no qualms whatsoever in carrying their mentor's doctrines to scandalous 
extremes. In a letter addressed to Nasr b. Sulaiman b. ‘Umar Abia Fath 
al-Manbiji,55 Ibn Taimiya takes it upon himself to inform him how many 
of Ibn al-‘Arabi’s doctrines ultimately led to heresy, simultaneously 
exposing the plague introduced in them by some of his spiritual disciples. 
Thus as-Sadr ar-Rümi, the farthest removed from Shari‘a (ab‘adu ‘an 
shari‘a), preached a doctrine in which God was mercilessly stripped of 
all Names and Attributes, maintaining further that the existence of a dog, 
a swine, urine and excrement was the very existence of God.®® And 
whereas Ibn al-‘Arabi did distinguish between existence and affirmation 
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or latency, the immoral (al-fajir), the most miscreant among people and 
the deepest-immersed of them in infidelity, al-‘Afif at-Tilimsani simply 
did away with this distinction, ‘declaring lawful all the unlawful’s, making 
no distinction between a daughter, mother, or a stranger woman - all 
being lawful? According to him, ‘The Koran, all of it, is polytheism.” 
It does not contain a grain of Unity, which one must find instead in our 
(at-Tilimsáni's) utterances; and if Koran leads to Paradise, our doc- 
trines lead to God Himself.'?? 

But Ibn Taimiya's real quarrel was with Ibn al-‘Arabi, the one mystic 
he fought to the bitter end, for having paved the way for the emergence 
of many at-Tilimsani’s. 

Shari‘a required that Divine Will must be carried out, and so the Divine 
Command and Prohibition. This clearly presupposed action on the moral 
plane within temporal life since man’s acts not only determined the 
extent of his reward and punishment in the world-to-come but were also 
the very raison d'étre of the Divine Judgment. Man must act, so that 
God may judge; and God will judge because this knowledge was derived 
from the Koranic revelation. Not only an unshakeable belief in future 
life, resurrection and judgment, but also in the reality of temporal life 
which was the sole determinant of man's fate in the afterlife, even though 
his fate may have, and according to Orthodox belief surely had, been 
predetermined. 

For man to act and subsequently be judged on the basis of his acts, 
there must needs be a prescribed course of action, the Sharia, whose 
following would constitute good and violation evil, sin, or else God's 
judgment would have no meaning. 

To Ibn al-‘Arabi, indeed, it had no meaning. Not only was there no 
other life, there was also no evil and, hence, also no judgment in the 
Orthodox sense. In accepting the existence of evil and sin one would have 
per force admitted the duality of being. Evil, to Ibn al-‘Arabi, was bereft 
of existence. It was an absence of good, a subjective state, resulting from 
man's desires when they came in conflict with certain moral and religious 
convictions which, in turn, were subjective and devoid of any real existence. 

Sin, which could have found no room in Ibn al-‘Arabi’s system by the 
inexorable inner logic of his perfectly monist vision of God, too, had 
been found by earlier mystics as incompatible with the contemplative life 
of the mystic. A recollection of sin was yet one more veil that separated 
the mystic from contemplating God.” Inasmuch as the supreme ideal 
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lay in ultimately uniting with the Godhead by dying to individual self, 
sin must be expelled from consciousness because its reference was 
nothing but the self per se. 

This was only a philosophical way of negating the validity of the 
Shari‘a and shattering the mosaic of Divine Command and Prohibition 
whose very existence and meaning depended on man’s execution of reli- 
gious obligations in private and public life. It is difficult to imagine how 
the concept of fana’, whether in Hallaj’s sense or in that of Ibn al-‘Arabi, 
could have been meaningfully reconciled to the positive religion with its 
emphasis on observance of the external law. Earlier reconciliations made 
by men like al-Junaid in time came to expose their unresolved contra- 
diction,^* thus preparing the way for latter-day mystics to reject them 
outright. The Sufi integrity had to be maintained, even at the expense 
of the Shari‘a. The essential dichotomy was rendered wider still by the 
concept of gnosis. The Sufi truth and the Sufi avenue leading to this truth 
were infinitely more infallible than their counterparts the Shari‘a and 
the Revelation. Indeed each mystic saint was the owner of a private 
revelation before whose intensity and truth even the Prophetic revela- 
tion paled into insignificance. Thus he was above religion and was not 
subject to its law which was meant for the vulgar. Good works were 
good for the pious, but they were bad for the favourites of God. A saint 
could not rely on them, because they were but sinking ships which could 
not be expected to lead him safely to the shore.?5 In a classic formulation 
Ibn Taimiya shows how a wayfarer of the Sufi path (salik) commences 
his journey by differentiating between acts of obedience and disobedi- 
ence but how in time he loses sight of this necessary distinction, his eyes 
seeing nothing but God in everything.?5 

The proof of the Sufi pudding lay, tragically for the Orthodoxy, 
in tasting it like a Sufi. Being a personal vision, Sufi ma‘rifa was incom- 
municable. Ibn al-‘Arabi had himself acknowledged as much. ‘Gnostics’, 
he says, ‘cannot impart their feelings to other men; they can only indi- 
cate them symbolically to those who have begun to experience the like.'?? 

Ibn Taimiya had little use for a doctrine that by obliterating all dis- 
tinction between the Creator and the creation, something which even 
the idolaters did not have the audacity to maintain,’® simply paralyzed 
the moral life of Islam. By preaching love of God over and above sub- 
mission to His law, it sank all religious differences, with the implication 
that Islam was just another way to God. 
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This was not the Koranic concept of Tauhid,?° which meant a pro- 
clamation of both the lordship (rubübiya) and divinity (ulühiya) of 
God;® absolute dedication and sincerity in worshipping Him and, im- 
portantly, in the way (Shari‘a) recommended by Him.®! What Ibn 
al-‘Arabi and his partisans taught was nothing short of heresy.9? 


POPULAR SUFISM AND POPULAR RELIGION 


The main targets of Ibn Taimiya's immense polemical zeal in the Jg- 
tidà? are not, however, the subtleties of speculative Sufism but, rather, 
their enormous corruptive influence on popular psychology. Two fac- 
tors are immediately discernible for having permitted Sufism to outgrow 
its earlier ideal of moral and spiritual self-discipline and lapse into a vul- 
garization of that ideal: the attitude of Muslim doctors in the Mamlük 
Sultanate and emergence and phenomenal growth of Sufi Orders (fari- 
qas). In what follows an attempt is made to discuss these two factors. 


A. The fugah@ (Jurists) 


It is impossible to gloss over the fact that an appreciable number of the 
fugah@, drawn from all and sundry Muslim persuasions, were either 
themselves protagonists of mystical doctrines, especially those propound- 
ed by Ibn al-‘Arabi, or cherished strong sympathies for the Sufis,5? 
with a permissiveness that often accommodated the wildest Sufi aberra- 
tions and practices which in the eyes of Ibn Taimiya were clearly anti- 
Shari‘a for their obvious non-Islamic origins. Throughout his career, 
Ibn Taimiya had to contend with these ardent champions of Sufism and 
suffer great humiliation at their hands. 

The Mamluk sultans and their state functionaries, too, in their turn, 
provide more than enough evidence of cultivating the Sufis, though 
not for a purpose identical with that of the fuqah@ class. After the 
Ghazàlian rapprochement, the latter had more or less accepted Sufism 
within their concept of Orthodoxy. The Mamlüks, on the other hand, 
had broad political motives in providing an umbrella for the Sufis. 
For one thing they could not afford to ignore the immense appeal of 
Sufism on masses, for another in taking drastic measures against the 
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Sufis they would have necessarily alienated themselves from the fugaha@ 
who not only concurred in Sufism but also furnished the Mamlük rule 
with its much needed religious legitimacy. Perhaps one most telling exam- 
ple of this dependence comes through with admirable clarity from the 
tenor of the Mamlük Sultàn Nasir ad-Din Muhammad b. Qalaiin’s 
relationship with Ibn Taimiya. 

A study of Ibn Taimiya's dynamic career as a reformer leaves us 
with a number of traces of his profound influence on Qala!ün and of the 
latter's admiration for the former. On many an occasion Qalà'ün al- 
lowed himself to be guided by Ibn Taimiya's ideas. Indeed one of his first 
acts immediately after resuming power for the third time in Cairo on 
March 4, 1310 (he had abdicated on March 10, 1309) was to recall Ibn 
Taimiya from Alexandria where he had been put under house arrest in 
August of the previous year by Baibars al-Jashankir, who had proclaimed 
himself the Sultan under the title al-Malik al-Muzaffar in the brief 
interlude between Quala'ün's second and third reigns. In his decision 
to imprison Ibn Taimiya, Baibars was no doubt impelled by the hostil- 
ity his own spiritual mentor al-Manbiji harboured against Ibn Taimiya, 
the same al-Manbiji whom Ibn Kathir (d. 1373) on numerous occasions 
unreservedly calls the enemy of Ibn Taimiya. 

Finally, however, Qalà'ün could not put up with Ibn Taimiya's 
polemical zeal and having realized that the latter's dream of recasting 
Muslim society in the image of its Salaf - a dream which was perfectly 
embodied and chalked out to the last minute detail in his Kitab as-siyasa 
ash-shar'iya fi islah ar-rà'i wa ’r-ra‘iya — was out of keeping with the his- 
torical evolution and reality of Islam's political life, brought him to his 
last trial in which the privilege of giving fatwās was withdrawn from him 
and he was imprisoned in the Citadel at Damascus where 26 months 
later he died on September 26, 1328. 

The circumstances leading to this trial of July 1326 project Ibn Tai- 
miya again preoccupied with the task of uprooting the innovations,?* 
some of which were the product of the Sufi cult of saints. More pre- 
cisely, he had attacked the legitimacy of the practice of local pilgrimage 
to graves and the exaggerated veneration, bordering on polytheism, 
shown to local saints. These practices had by now gained very wide cur- 
rency and become a standard mode of popular life, without there being 
the slightest suggestion by the fugah@ as to their illegitimate character. 
Aside from popular life, state officials of the Mamlük regime, too, show 
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a remarkable penetration of these practices. They undertook pilgrimage 
to local saints and sanctuaries and spent large sums on building monas- 
teries for the Sufis. 

Among the dozens of such monasteries cited by Taqi ad-Din Ahmad 
b. ‘Ali al-Magrizi (d. 845/1442), an appreciable number owed their 
building to the generosity of Mamlük emirs,955 about whom Ibn Battita, 
visiting Cairo in 1326, two years before the death of our Hanbalite refor- 
mer, has this to say: "The amirs in Cairo compete with one another in 
building them (i.e., khawüniq: Sufi cloisters).'99 Apart from the monas- 
tery erected by Qalà?!ün, about which we will speak soon, his mamlik 
and political rival Baibars al-Jashankir, too, is credited with having 
erected a monastery, by far the most splendid in Magrizi's estimation. 
Started in 706/1306, the monastery was completed 3 years later in 709/ 
1309, and was spacious enough to provide lodging and boarding for 400 
Sufis.8? 

Magrizi also credits a daughter of al-Malik az-Zahir Baibars for 
her generosity in building a ribat for a shaikha Zainab bint Abi’l-Barakat 
in 684/1285 at Cairo.88 Thus, women saints had their convents besides 
those of their colleagues from the opposite sex. Trimingham mentions, 
using Sauvaget as his authority, that Aleppo alone boasted of seven 
such convents for women all of which were founded between 1150 
and 1250.5? 

The Mamlüks were by no means alone in their appreciation and pa- 
tronage of the Sufis. In a sense, they were zealously continuing a tradi- 
tion that had been bequeathed to them by the Ayyübids, who had, in 
turn, received it from the Seljuks. Saladin, too, had treated the Sufis 
with characteristic liberality. He not only received Asiatic Sufis in the 
capital city with respect but was also personally responsible for found- 
ing and endowing a considerable number of khanqahs, ribüts, and zà- 
wiyas.9 With his active support of the Sufis and their patronage, which 
he shared with the Zangid Nür ad-Din Mahmüd, Saladin, as it has been 
suggested, put the official seal of recognition to this fraternity-oriented 
Sufism and won, eventually, great respect for it.?! 

When it was suggested to Nür ad-Din Mahmüd, who was busy pre- 
paring against the Franks, that at such perilous times would it not be 
better to temporarily divert to war preparations funds originally allocated 
for the fugaha, Koran-reciters, fugar@, and sifiy@, the suggestion 
aroused the bitter indignation of the Zangid ruler who angrily said: 
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‘All these hopes of success depend on these respected elders. They sustain and 
assist the weak among you. How possibly can I withhold the pensions of a 
people who, while I am peacefully asleep in my bed, fight on my behalf with 
arrows that never miss a target. You want me to spend their money 
on people whose arrows might miss? Never! They even have a share in the 
public treasury (bait al-màl) ^** 


To come back to the circumstances leading to the trial of July 1326: 
Among the bewildering maze of places that had completely subdued 
the credulous and no less superstitious popular mind, and whose accounts 
are preserved by Maqrizi and Ibn ‘Asakir (d. 571/1176), Bait al-Maqdis 
had a charm all its own and an attraction by far the greatest. A whole 
body of literature had grown validating its sanctity and exhorting men 
to visit it. The Shafifite Grand Qàdi Badr ad-Din b. Jama‘a (d. 733/1333),9* 
whose sympathies with the Sufis are well known,?* had paid an official 
visit to Jerusalem in 1316, while in February of the same year Tankiz, 
the Mamlük governor of Syria, too, had made a similar pilgrimage 
to the sacred city where he had stayed for 20 days.95 

The part played by the fugahà? in this trial, as in numerous pre- 
vious ones, cannot be overlooked. Their militancy, for which Ibn Taimiya 
was himself to be blamed to a greater degree, continued even after his 
incarceration. Thus, according to Ibn Kathir,?9 on October 8, 1326, the 
Shafiite Qàdi Ibn Jumla visited Ibn Taimiya in prison to question him 
about his stand on the highly volatile problem of local pilgrimage to 
shrines to which Ibn Taimiya had devoted a whole treatise. Ibn Taimiya 
gave his views in writing, to which Ibn Jumla appended his remark: 
‘I have examined the response given by Ibn Taimiya in his own hand. 
Briefly, according to him, visitation to the grave of Muhammad or that 
of any other prophet constitutes disobedience to God, as established 
by the Consensus ( ijmà) .'?? 

Much surprise has been shown by Ibn Taimiya's own contemporaries 
as well as later authorities about the tendentious distortion by the Shafi‘- 
ite Qadi of the real ideas of Ibn Taimiya on the question at hand. Thus, 
‘Now see this distortion of Shaikh al-Islam’, writes Ibn Kathir concern- 
ing the Hanbalite victim, ‘whose reply on the problem does in no way 
prohibit visiting the graves of prophets and the righteous; rather it 
contains two views about embarking or setting out on a journey espe- 
cially for visiting graves. Visiting graves without involving setting out 
or embarkation is one problem and with setting out another. The Shaikh 
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was wont to object to a visit provided it did not involve setting out, he 
rather considered it commendable and urged people to it, and this is 
borne out by his books and his (pamphlet on) the Rites of Pilgrimage 
( manàsik), etc.’ 

Apart from the surprise, however, two facts emerge effortlessly: the 
hostility of the fugah@ against any suggestion as to the unorthodoxy 
of these practices and the official acquiescence in the hostility. 

Another incident, prior to his condemnation and following impris- 
onment, which may have reactivated Ibn Taimiya's polemics and which 
is indicative also of Qala'ün's political manoeuvring, was the inaugura- 
tion by the latter in 1325 of a monastery outside Cairo at a place called 
Siryáqus.?? Magrizi has preserved a graphic account of the proceedings 
of this event. The monastery, begun in 1323, was to house and provide 
boarding for 100 Sufis. The inauguration was carried out with great 
pomp and show in the presence of a galaxy of fugah@ of numerous de- 
nominations, — Ibn Jamà'a was also present — state dignitaries and Su- 
fis, all of whom, together with a host of the laity, were richly rewarded 
and pensions were set up for them, with the total expenditure running 
to some 60,000 silver dirhams.19? There is nothing, in Magrizi's account, 
to suggest that the erection of the monastery was due to anything but a 
superstition on the part of Qala ün, but Laoust is of the view that the 
building and the inauguration were all part of a broader political move 
whereby Qala'ün sought to appease the Sufis whose actual hold on cred- 
ulous masses had been amply demonstrated during the anti-Christian 
rioting of the year 1321.19! 

This view is further reinforced by the inconsistency in Qala'ün's atti- 
tude towards Ibn Taimiya, which probably had its origin in the exigen- 
cies of Qala tin’s political career. Not infrequently had he identified 
in our Hanbalite doctor a propagandist par excellence for his regime. 
There is reason to believe that Ibn Taimiya’s potential would not have 
escaped the Mamlük Sultan especially during the uncertainties of that 
perilous year (1309-1310) when he was living in self-imposed exile at 
Karak in Syria. Qala in’s own politics, in a sense, reflect the tenor of 
those of other Mamlük sultans and emirs, particularly of his rival Bai- 
bars. Baibars’s dependence on Manbiji provides us with another example 
wherein the fugah@ are seen to have been especially cherished for their 
influence on the masses. 

It would not be without interest to briefly state here the development 
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of events relevant to the second cycle of Ibn Taimiya's trials, which, 
it is hoped, would assist in appreciating some of the strength of the 
fuqah@ class. 

Nasr al-Manbiji, a Sufi who followed the doctrine of mystical union 
(ittihad) and propagated the doctrines of Ibn al-‘Arabi, Ibn Sabin, 
and Ibn al-Farid, enjoyed considerable influence over the Mamlük gov- 
ernment in Cairo, more especially over Baibars. 

Utterly dissatisfied with the contents of Fusüs al-hikam, which he had 
occasion to study as early as 703/1303, Ibn Taimiya not only turned 
against Ibn al-‘Arabi, the unlucky author of the Fusiis, but also imposed 
upon himself the unpleasant task of castigating the author, which he did 
by authoring a refutation of the Fusius, and his followers. Coming to 
know that Karim ad-Din (d. 710/1310), Shaikh ash-Shuyükh of Khanqah 
Sa‘id as-Su‘ada in Cairo, and Nasr al-Manbiji were devoted to Ibn al- 
‘Arabi, Ibn Taimiya, while still at Damascus, wrote letters to them, ex- 
posing the heresy inherent in the mystical views of the Murcian theoso- 
phist, and violently criticizing al-Manbiji for espousing and teaching 
these views. Considerably incensed, Manbiji brought the matter to the 
qádis at Cairo and managed also to win the Malikite Grand Qàdi Ibn 
Makhlüf to his cause. A plot, seeking to reverse Ibn Taimiya's attack, 
was next master-minded by Manbiji. Ironically enough, Ibn Taimiya, 
who had attacked Manbiji for innovation, soon found himself the 
unhappy target of slanderous accusations representing him as little 
more than a heretic, an innovator, and, therefore, potentially danger- 
ous to the State. Among others, Baibars's help was also solicited, and it 
was suggested that Ibn Taimiya must be questioned about the orthodoxy 
of his faith. The rest was accomplished by the emirs. Next, we are told, 
a letter of the Sultan arrived in Syria, instructing al-Afram, the gover- 
nor, to set up an interrogative council explicitly for questioning Ibn 
Taimiya about his beliefs. 

Afram called two councils at the Ablaq Palace on January 25 and 
29, 1306, attended by a body of the local fugah@ and ‘ulam@ 39? In the 
first council Ibn Taimiya’s al-CAgida al-Wasitiya was read and discus- 
sed. In the second, the Shafi‘ite Safi ad-Din al-Hindi (d. 715 A. H.)% 
got into a long discussion with Ibn Taimiya, but inasmuch as he proved 
less than a match for Ibn Taimiya, we are told by Ibn Kathir, his 
pupil Kamal ad-Din b. az-Zamlakani (d. 727 A. H.), a Shafi‘ite again, 
was asked to take over. Az-Zamlakaàni, indeed, conducted the discussion 
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energetically. Finally, the council accepted Ibn Taimiya's beliefs as 
orthodox.196 

But this did not satisfy his detractors. The sequence of events is rather 
confused from this point on in al-‘Ugid ad-durriya,? but it seems that 
his slanderers conveyed the proceedings of the councils topsy-turvy 
and wilfully distorted Ibn Taimiya’s statements. Ibn al-Wakil!?^9 even 
reproached Ibn Taimiya for having abjured his faith. However, in Cairo, 
both Manbiji and Ibn Makhlüf, understandably dissatisfied with the 
unexpected outcome of the interrogative councils, went about engineer- 
ing another plot in which they once again sought Baibars's help. A letter 
of the Sultán consequently arrived in Damascus, reflecting dissatisfac- 
tion with the proceedings. 

Meanwhile Afram was temporarily away from the city, on a hunting 
trip as ‘Ugiid informs.’ In the brief interlude of his absence some wholly 
unexpected developments took place in Damascus. The Shàfifite Ibn 
Sagari, appointed Grand Qadi of Syria in 1303, had long detested the 
kind regard and respect which both Ibn Taimiya and Jamal ad-Din 
al-Mizzi!!? had for each other. Ambitious and opportunist Ibn Sasari 
took advantage of Afram's absence to harm both Ibn Taimiya and al- 
Mizzi. He sent for some of the more vocal disciples of Ibn Taimiya and 
had them flogged. As for al-Mizzi, he ordered him to be put into prison 
following a complaint by a body of the local fuqaha? who had been great- 
ly outraged by al-Mizzi's reading of the chapter on ‘Human Volition’ 
— seeking to refute the claims of the Jahmiya — from al-Bukhari during 
the course of his prayer for rain in the Umaiyad Mosque on Monday, 
the 22nd Rajab, 705 (February 8, 1306). Irritated by the event, Ibn Tai- 
miya proceeded to the prison, secured al-Mizzi's release and then headed 
straight to the viceregal lodge where he got into an argument with Ibn 
Sagari. The latter became angry and swore that if al-Mizzi were not 
sent back immediately to prison he would resign. Met with a difficult 
situation, Afram's deputy ordered al-Mizzi back to the prison in an 
effort to calm down the enraged Grand Qadi. 

On his return, Afram was informed by Ibn Taimiya of the events 
that had transpired during the former’s absence. Afram, consequently, 
prohibited all discussions touching on faith, on pain of confiscation 
of property. 

Though the second of the two councils of January had clearly exoner- 
ated Ibn Taimiya from the charge of profession of blasphemy, Ibn Tai- 
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miya, due to the intrigues of Manbiji and Ibn Makhlüf, was brought 
before a third council on February 23, 1306. But, as in the second coun- 
cil, Ibn Taimiya's orthodoxy was upheld. The same day Ibn Sasari ten- 
dered his resignation, hurt, as the ‘Ugiid has it, by some of the remarks 
of Ibn az-Zamlakàni. 

The decision of the third council was ratified by the Sultan in a letter 
that arrived in Damascus on March 14, 1306. It also reinstated Ibn Sasari 
in his former office, we are told by Ibn Kathir, largely on the recommen- 
dations of Manbiji.!! In what appears to be a remarkable dénouement — 
indicative no less also of the almost breath-like expeditiousness, plus the 
enormous influence, with which Ibn Taimiya's adversaries were opera- 
ting in the Capital — in about a fortnight after the first, a second letter of 
the Sultàn arrived (March 22, 1306), stirring up old ashes. It demanded 
that all available details of an old trial of Ibn Taimiya, conducted during 
the interim governorship of Saif ad-Din Jaghan and presided over by 
the Shafi‘ite Qadi Imam ad-Din al-Qazwini, be forwarded to the admin- 
istration in Cairo and both Ibn Taimiya and Ibn Sasari be asked to 
proceed to Cairo.1!2 

The details of the trial in question, which took place in 698/1298, 
have been briefly set forth in various biographies of Ibn Taimiya!? 
and need not detain us here. Two facts, however, may be stated. The trial 
was the result of a controversy regarding the orthodoxy of Ibn Taimiya's 
creed embodied in his al-4qida al-Hamawiya, written in answer to the 
request of the people of Hama in 1298. The second fact is that Jaghàn 
had supported Ibn Taimiya. 

The influence of Ibn Taimiya on the Syrian population was consider- 
able. In fact he had emerged from the trials of 1298 as a popular hero. 
The only rationale behind summoning him to Cairo seems to have 
been a growing realization on the part of his Cairene opponents that 
there was little chance of forcefully rebuffing Ibn Taimiya in debates, 
and for any highhandedness in dealing with him Damascus was not the 
right place. This was proved by the subsequent course of events. 

A few days after his arrival in Cairo, Ibn Taimiya was summoned 
on April 12, 1306 before a council composed of the four Grand Qàdis 
and a host of other notables. When his most formidable enemy the Māli- 
kite Ibn Makhlüf confronted him with the question, ‘Do you really 
think that God sits (physically) on the throne and that He talks with 
actual words and voice?', Ibn Taimiya, finding that no meaningful ex- 
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change was possible, began to praise God, whereupon he was told that 
he was not called there to sermonize. 

‘But who is my judge?’ he asked. 

‘The Malikite Qadi.’ (i.e. Ibn Makhlüf.) 

‘How is that — my own opponent judging me?’ 
Without further deliberations, the infuriated Ibn Makhlif summarily 
sentenced him to prison, along with his two brothers Sharaf ad-Din 
‘Abdallah and Zain ad-Din ‘Abd ar-Rahman.™4 

His imprisonment was followed by a fresh crackdown upon his par- 
tisans at Damascus, where Ibn Sasari, having in the meanwhile returned 
and been reinstated in his earlier post, denounced Ibn Taimiya as unor- 
thodox. 

Ibn Taimiya remained in prison about 17 months, during which time 
the Egyptian governor Amir Salar, who was aware of the extreme par- 
tiality with which Ibn Taimiya had been tried, twice tried to bring about 
a rapprochement between Ibn Taimiya and his adversaries by calling the 
latter to his own house to reconsider their sentence. They were will- 
ing if Ibn Taimiya would care to retract his profession of faith, a pro- 
position which Ibn Taimiya adamantly refused. 

Above any attempt at redress of iniquity, Salar’s intervention may have 
also stemmed from his rivalry with Baibars. In opposing Ibn Taimiya’s 
prison sentence, which had Baibars’s sanction, Salar might have sought 
to undermine his rival’s authority and influence. 

After his release, thanks to the efforts of Amir Husàm ad-Din Muhanna? 
b. Isa, a fervent admirer of Ibn Taimiya, the latter stayed a few days 
with Amir Salar and took up afresh his polemical offensive against Sufis, 
especially against the unorthodox cult of saints. His very first fatwa 
at Cairo, which was directed against the cult of saints, earned him the 
enduring hostility of two personages, Ibn ‘Ata Allah al-Iskandari (d. 
709 A.H.)#5 and Karim ad-Din al-Amuli, who exerted a significant 
influence among Sufi brotherhoods. His attacks were not to remain with- 
out generating a feeling of extreme uneasiness among the Sufis. In April 
1308, they brought their complaint against Ibn Taimiya to the Sultan. 
According to an extract of al-Birzali#16 (d. 739/1338-39) appearing in 
the ‘Ugid,4? al-Amuli and al-Iskandari, together with a crowd of some 
500 men, complained to the State about Ibn Taimiya’s offensive against 
Ibn al-‘Arabi. The matter was referred to the Shafi‘ite Grand Qadi Badr 
ad-Din b. Jama‘a, who called for a council. Much of al-Iskandari’s 
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accusations was found groundless but the matter assumed a grave aspect 
when al-Iskandari called in question the validity of Ibn Taimiya’s views 
on the role of the Prophet as an intercessor, a recurrent theme of the 
Igtid@ with which we shall deal in due course. Ibn Jama‘a did not con- 
sider that Ibn Taimiya’s ideas on the subject amounted to heresy, though 
he conceded that they did reflect a lack of politeness. Ibn Jama‘a was 
later instructed in a letter to deal with Ibn Taimiya in strict conformity 
with the Shari‘a law, to which the Shafi‘ite Grand Qàdi rejoined: ‘I have 
already told him what is told to the likes of him.’ 

The matter having come to such a pass, the State offered Ibn Taimiya 
the choice between residence in Alexandria or Damascus under certain 
conditions and prison. He opted for Damascus. The next day after his 
departure on April 11, 1308, he was overtaken by the barid, asking him 
to return forthwith to Cairo. 

The sudden recall of Ibn Taimiya was the work of the scheming 
Manbiji,J? the tenacity of whose involvement with the Hanbalite icono- 
clast is indicative of a corresponding degree of vehemence with which 
the latter had outraged the former and become an enduring threat to the 
Sufi cause by gradually influencing the public opinion in Cairo in his 
favour through his extreme boldness and sheer force of argument dis- 
played in one trial after another. 

A fresh council was convened. The Malikite Shams ad-Din at-Tünisi 
(d. 749 A. H.)!? was deputized by Ibn Jama‘a to try Ibn Taimiya. But 
seeing that nothing had been proved against Ibn Taimiya, at-Tünisi 
declined to sentence him. Subsequently Nür ad-Din az-Zawawi (d. 
722 A. H.), another Malikite, was approached. He, too, hesitated, where- 
upon Ibn Taimiya voluntarily offered himself to be imprisoned. They 
put him in the Qadis' Prison located in the Dailam Quarter, where he 
was allowed to keep someone to serve him.!°° 

It would be interesting to recount here the activity of Ibn Taimiya 
in this prison. Upon entering it he found that the prisoners amused them- 
selves with all sorts of games, such as chess and backgammon, paying 
little heed even to prayers when it was time to pray. He lost no time in 
exhorting them to give up these foul diversions and turn instead to good 
works. He did seem to have influenced them, for when released, they 
voluntarily offered to remain with him in prison. It was this popularity 
of Ibn Taimiya which, according to the (Uqud, prompted the adminis- 
tration to exile him to Alexandria,!? which would indicate that he was 
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directly transported from imprisonment to exile. Ibn Kathir, however, 
provides him with a brief spell of freedom before the eventual exile.1?? 

Following Ibn Kathir's account, Ibn Taimiya's confinement at the 
Qadis’ Prison was short-lived, and so was his breath of freedom. Short- 
ly after his release, by a sudden turn in politics, Qala in abdicated, leav- 
ing Baibars to proclaim himself the Sultan.1?4 Ibn Taimiya, whom his 
repeated trials and as numerous incarcerations had failed to teach any- 
thing, once again took up his offensive against the Sufis, with his axe falling 
ever more precisely on the spiritual disciples of Ibn al-‘Arabi. To further 
aggravate the already tense enough situation, he included the new regime 
in his repertory of targets. 

These developments were rather the immediate reason that prompted 
Baibars to send Ibn Taimiya to Alexandria, while Manbiji may have, in 
all likelihood, played upon Baibars's misgivings about Ibn Taimiya's 
popularity and his potential for disruption, factors which may have 
greatly endangered Baibars's career especially at a time when he needed 
above all the time to consolidate his power and Ibn Taimiya had already 
voiced his disapproval of Baibars's regime.!?5 Then again, in a govern- 
ment which is fed on the inter-rivalry of its functionaries, here the 
Mamlük emirs, old jealousies die hard. In sending Ibn Taimiya to his 
Alexandrian exile, Baibars might have found the pretext to assuage his 
hostility against, and undermine the influence of, his professed rival 
Amir Salar, who had not only resented Baibars's acquiescence in Ibn 
Makhlüf's decision to imprison Ibn Taimiya in April 1306 but had twice 
intervened to press for his release. 

The choice of Alexandria itself is not without a certain interest. Bai- 
bars and Manbiji thought that being a city as yet beyond Ibn Taimiya's 
influence, Alexandria would treat him harshly and its population may 
even kill him.12° That this was mere wishful thinking by Ibn Taimiya’s 
adversaries or the result of concrete planning, we are not told by the 
(Ugiid. 

Ibn Taimiya left for Alexandria on the night of 8th or 9th August, 
1309. Contrary to the desires of Manbiji and his cohorts, Ibn Taimiya 
appears to have done rather well in Alexandria. The ‘Ugiid gives an exu- 
berant account of the glowing successes achieved by Ibn Taimiya during 
his Alexandrian captivity. Alexandria was a city given particularly to 
Sufi influence, but, thanks to our Hanbalite doctor, before long the na- 
tives of the city were able to see what enormous dangers lurked in Sufism, 
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especially in its more extremist varieties, such as the Sab'iniya and ‘Ara- 
biya. The teachings of the Hanbalite reformer carried so well with them 
that group after group repented, including a certain leader of theirs who 
happened to be a great confidant and close associate of Manbiji. This 
man not only actively renounced Sufism but, much to the chagrin and 
dismay of Manbiji, also undertook to expose the heretical nature of those 
sects (i. e. Sabfiniya, ‘Arabiya) in a formal work.!?? 

Ibn Taimiya was released 8 months later on March 4, 1310 by Qalaà?ün 
who had regained power for the third time in Cairo the same day. 

The next three years Ibn Taimiya spent in Cairo. Furnishing of legal 
opinion on sundry problems and composition of books account for 
much of this period. Finally, in February of 1313, he decided to return 
to Damascus.28 This decision, in Laoust's view, was prompted by an 
attempt by the rabble on Ibn Taimiya's life in the previous year,?? which 
shows that the tenure of Ibn Taimiya's persecutions was far from being 
over. Indeed once back in Damascus, there began the third cycle of his 
trials and imprisonments. 


The foregoing account would have, it is hoped, made the following points 
clear: the influence of the fugah@ class, their sympathies with the mys- 
tics, their continued espousal of the mystics against Ibn Taimiya and, 
finally, the inter-rivalry of the Mamlük officials who, along with the 
Sultan, provided cover and help to the fugaha) in their schemes. We 
must now turn to the other factor responsible for the growth and spread 
of Sufism: the occult world of visions, miracle-mongering, auto-hypnosis, 
fetishism and trickery. 


B. Sufi brotherhoods 


The emergence in the 6th/12th century of Sufi fraternities was closely 
linked with the development in the preceding centuries of numerous Sufi 
schools.42° The earlier emphasis on achieving a moral ideal through rig- 
orous ascetic training and self-discipline on the individual plane shift- 
ed around 3rd/9th century to a collective realization of this ideal, but 
as yet not on the same level of organization which is characteristic of the 
later Sufi orders. Numerous mystical schools arose, each defining the 
Sufi ideal through its elaborate system of rituals.151 What seems to have 
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particularly facilitated the growth of these schools was the suggestion 
that a freelance journey into the mystical realm might well land the novice 
into the Devil's path. If be did not want to be misled, the novice must 
necessarily tread the mystical path in the company of a spiritual master 
whom he should under no circumstances disobey.!3? Hence the oft quoted 
aphorism: "Thou shalt be in the hands of thy Shaykh like a dead body 
in the hands of its cleanser.'133 

The point of peril was reached, however, when the cleanser of the dead 
body himself succumbed to a highly vulgar method of attaining the 
Sufi ideal. Sufism now, in the form of its myriad brotherhoods, prom- 
ised its adherents a quick way of attaining the mystical union with God 
through its ever-widening repertory of diverse techniques which it had 
unreservedly borrowed from all manner of unorthodox sources. Auto- 
hypnotic trance, visions, telekinesis, delirious exertion of body, mira- 
cles - almost anything was employed to bring about that ecstatic state 
of self-forgetfulness in which a direct experience of God would become 
possible to man. Whether this experience did become possible or did not 
is beyond our scope - and quite irrelevant, according to Ibn Taimiya, 
since it jeopardized even the semblance of all legal life. However, it must 
be admitted that Sufism in its popular expression both stimulated and 
responded to the dark side of popular psychology which is always irre- 
sistibly drawn to the supernatural, to superstition and to a form of faith 
intelligible primarily through its own set of symbols and images. The Or- 
thodoxy had failed to satisfy this need. 

Saint-worship and miracles that gave the saint his authenticity became 
the two most widespread features of the Sufi fraternities. The real Sufis 
who were transformed into the cherished object of popular venera- 
tion themselves had very little to do with the stories that vested them with 
miraculous spiritual powers. Indeed some of the eminent Sufis whose mys- 
tical path in time became the locus around which fraternities arose in 
their names had no intention of founding these fraternities. 

The Muslims have generally accepted the existence of miracles :134 
extraordinary phenomena (khawariq) that cannot be explained ratio- 
nally but whose occurrence cannot be doubted, either, because such 
doubt would be tantamount to a denial of the verity of Islam itself. 
Moreover, they served as the telling proof of the truthfulness of prophets, 
who had to work them not out of sheer love of thaumaturgy but because 
people believed in them. Thus, miracles were seen primarily as a means 
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towards establishing the truthfulness of prophets who were simply bear- 
ers of the divine message and not to give them a privilege which placed 
them above the content of the message itself. Not prophets alone, ordi- 
nary men may also find themselves doing wholly unexpected and extra- 
ordinary things. But this was not a privilege that set them above prophets, 
because the prophets themselves did not become exalted by virtue of their 
miracles. Earlier Sufis had strictly maintained this distinction. Their 
attitude is set forth with remarkable clarity by Hujwiri. A saint cannot 
claim prophethood on the strength of his miracles or graces (karamat), 
because the miracle happens to him in spite of himself, he is not even 
aware of it and must therefore hide it. This is the essential difference be- 
tween saintly miracles and those wrought by a prophet. A prophet’s miracle 
(mufjiza) does not happen but that he is fully conscious of it. Inasmuch 
as a sublime religious purpose underlies his mission, he must announce 
his miracle.?5 In an illuminating passage of the Jgtida@, Ibn Taimiya 
represents al-Junaid as reproaching Samnün al-Muhibb for having enter- 
tained the desire for a miracle.136 Elsewhere he sums up the position of 
many true and learned Sufis vis-à-vis miracles as: ‘Don’t be deceived when 
you see a man fly in the air or walk on water, until you have seen how 
he conducts himself in the matter of (Divine) Command and Prohibi- 
tion.13? 

But if saints were to be revered their reverence must be based on their 
capacity to affect at will the world of the phenomena, to do things ordi- 
nary mortals could not do. Elaborate stories of their miracles were effec- 
tively circulated by their pupils, tightening their ever-increasing grip 
on the credulous masses. The saint was now a rival of the Prophet and 
in many cases, in view of the frequency and belief with which he or his 
grave was visited, came even to supplant him. Already Ibn al-‘Arabi’s 
theory of the Logos had theoretically arrogated for the human the rights 
of the Prophet. Saint-worship was the practical expression of that theory; 
and even though earlier Sufis may not have imagined that the matter 
would go quite that far, they had, at any rate, provided the bases for 
such ideas by propounding their theory of the forty ‘Just’ (Abdal, the 
Substitutes) who toured the whole world every night to see if everything 
was right and to protect humanity, in case something was wrong, on the 
strength of their righteousness. 

The Abdal themselves were only fourth! in an elaborate hierarchy 
of personages in the mystical drama of near-cosmic dimensions. The 
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Ghauth (Helper), also called Qutb (Axis or Pole), with his seat in Mecca, 
occupied the place of distinction on the summit of the Sufi pyramidal 
structure, while its base was supported by 300 Nujab@ (the preeminent 
ones). 

From the belief in the holiness of a saint and his extraordinary powers 
emerged the faith in the holiness of the area of his residence, which now 
came to be viewed as possessing supernatural powers of cure and an 
efficacy that promised speedy fulfillment of almost any wish. Super- 
stitious humanity visited the area to receive the saint’s blessing (baraka), 
brought offerings to him, invoked his mercy, consecrated oil and other 
goods to his tomb, sought his intercession for the fulfillment of needs 
and invoked his blessing upon friends and his curse upon adversaries. 
In time his role as an intercessor, which was already grave enough, was 
forgotten and he himself became the granter of wishes. 

Sufism by no means originated the cult of tombs, but it had definitely 
borrowed it from the popular lore. Even a barest glance at Ibn ‘Asakir’s 
History of Damascus does not hide the fact that the whole of Syria was 
infested with places which were particularly cherished by the popular 
mind for their propitiousness and efficacy in the realization of wishes. 
A remarkable account of this popular phenomenon with its multiplicity 
of forms is given in Tawfik Canaan’s Mohammedan Saints and Sanctu- 
aries.139 Though the immediate reference of this work is the contemporary 
Palestine, it must be substantially true of the 13th and 14th century 
Syria, for popular beliefs, superstitions and practices have a way of 
thriving in the collective imagination and memory of a people, more so 
in the case of Syria and other Middle Eastern Islamic lands where social 
change, with a corresponding change in the religious attitudes, has 
been slow in coming. 

That some of the miraculous power of the saint around whom arose 
a certain fraternity should have been transferred to the member breth- 
rens was logical. The miracles on this level were no longer spontaneous 
but contrived, not a product of ecstasy and self-oblivion but of the 
moment of consciousness and sobriety. And when they could not be 
induced at will, trickery, fraud, legerdemain and bluff were made to look 
like miracles. The practice was wide-spread and associated with Sufi 
orders. E. W. Lane has a wonderful account of a number of such pseudo- 
miracles that he himself saw members of certain fraternities perform in 
the streets of 19th century Cairo, which indicates the extreme tenacity with 
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which these practices had been incorporated in the popular psychology. 
Writing of the Rifa‘i, the most famous dervish order of his time, Lane 
says: They ‘pretend to thrust iron spikes into their eyes and bodies 
without sustaining any injury; and in appearance they do this, in such 
a manner as to deceive any person wbo can believe it possible for a man 
to do such a thing in reality. They also break large masses of stone on 
their chests; eat live coals, glass, etc., and aresaid to pass swords complete- 
ly through their bodies and packing-needles through both their cheeks, 
without suffering any pain, or leaving any wounds.' And often this would 
be done for ‘5 faddahs, or even a pipeful of tobacco."149 

What Lane saw in the 19th century had been witnessed roughly 600 
years earlier by Ibn Khallikan (d. 681/1282)! and about 500 by the 
Maghribi globe-trotter Ibn Battüta (d. 779/1377).42 And with some 
minor difference in details, the miracles — or, better still, the extravagant 
feats - performed by the Ahmadiya Rifa‘iya remain the same; dalliance 
with fire being their trade-mark. 

Sufi orders were already a fact of social life a good century before 
the birth of our Hanbalite doctor. Syria was infested with the ever- 
growing presence and fast-proliferating membership of the Ahmadiya, 
a branch of the Rifá'iya, order, while in Egypt the Qalandariya, the 
Shadhiliya with their headquarters in Alexandria, and the disciples of 
Ahmad al-Badawi (d. at Tanta in 675/1276),!3 the unquestionable Pole 
(Qutb) of rural Egypt, held sway. Ahmad al-Badawi, whose mystical 
exercises show a clear influence of those of the Trappist Monks and of 
the Indic yogi tradition, was a contemporary of al-Malik az-Zahir 
Baibars. The last named is on record for his extreme reverence for the 
former, a reverence which found nothing remiss in even kissing al-Bada- 
wi's feet.!4 Thanks to his pupil and successor (khalifa) ‘Abd al-‘Al 
(d. 733/1332-33), al-Badawi was soon transformed into the glowing 
object of a cult that unreservedly borrowed many features from ancient 
Egyptian lifeways, and his tomb into the object of local pilgrimage and 
three separate annual maulids. 

The Qalandariya,!4 also called Malamatiya, were largely a type of 
wandering dervishes and monks characterized by their extreme disregard 
of the letter of the law and social conventions.14? Having originated in 
Central Asia, they penetrated Egypt through Syria, where at Damascus, 
according to Magrizi, died in 722/1322 one of their elders Hasan of the 
Jawaliqi sub-sect of the Qalandariya.!*? The last named flourished under 
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the Mamlük Sultan al-Malik al-‘Adil Zain ad-Din Kitbugha, on whom, 
as on other Mamlük officials, he seems to have enjoyed considerable 
influence. The foundation of the monastery for the Qalandariya, outside 
the Gate Nasr at Cairo, was the work of this Hasan.148 The Qalandariya 
also betrayed influence of Indic ideas. During his stay in Cairo, Ibn 
Taimiya was asked to give his opinion about this order. He compared 
it to the Malamatiya and attacked their practices.149 

The oldest of Sufi orders, the Qadiriya,° derived its name from the 
Hanbalite ‘Abd al-Qadir al-Jilani (d. 561/1166), a native of the district 
Jilàn south of the Caspian. Al-Jilàni studied at Baghdad where he later 
took up public preaching in 521/1127. There was nothing in his teachings 
which may have been against the Shari‘a; these were pervaded by a spirit 
of charity and humanitarianism.“! His message simply stressed piety 
and disdain of wordliness and ephemeral comfort. It seems, strangely 
enough, that al-Jilàni himself had no intention of founding an order.!? 
The order that arose after him in his name was largely the work of his 
sons. By far the most peaceful and moderate, the Qadiriya gradually 
became the most widespread Sufi order and the image of al-Jilani, 
in glorifying which his spiritual disciples had strained all the resources 
of their minds, came to supplant the image of the Prophet of Islam. 

But if the Qadiriya was the most peaceful, the Rifa'iyaU3 was its 
exact opposite. A sub-sect of the Qadiriya, the Rifa‘iya order was founded 
by Ahmad b. ‘Ali Abu’l-‘Abbas ar-Rifa& (d. 578/1182), a younger 
contemporary of al-Jilani. The most extremist and fanatical, this order 
was and is, as we have seen in Lane’s account above, excessively given to 
thaumaturgical exercises, such as glass-eating, fire-walking and serpent- 
playing, while according to Ibn Khallikan, their repertoire also included 
such novelties as riding lions.1>4 

Early in his career, Ibn Taimiya had to reckon with the Rifa‘iya, 
whose inordinate indulgence in heterogeneous shamanistic practices 
was not only extremely repulsive to him but also invoked his bitterest 
criticism. This order had won a great many adherents in Syria, where it 
was flourishing under the aegis of one of its sub-sects, the Haririya,* 
headed in Damascus by Shaikh Salih al-Ahmadi ar-Rifa{"i (d. 707/1305).156 
The sect had numerous other branches in Syria.!5? 

Finding their activities diametrically opposed to the spirit of Shari‘a, 
Ibn Taimiya, who had attacked the Rifai fugar@ on numerous occasions 
before, took up his crusade against them with renewed vigour on Novem- 
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ber 28, 1305. Leading an appreciably large number of people and the 
learned, Ibn Taimiya went to Afram and denounced this mystical order 
for indulging in heretical innovations and practices, such as ‘entering 
blazing fire, eating serpents, wearing iron collars around their necks, 
chains around their shoulders, bracelets around their wrists and wearing 
their hair in a dense mass."585 He urged the governor to take severe 
measures against these heretics. 

The same day, a party of local fugah@ belonging, we are told by 
Ibn Kathir, to the Ahmadiya order and having within its ranks Shaikh 
Salih and his principal disciple Shaikh al-Munaibi‘, also visited the gover- 
nor at the Ablaq Palace to lodge their complaint against Ibn Taimiya, 
urging him to order the Hanbalite reformer to put an immediate end 
to his verbal pyrotechnics against the order.!5? 

It seems that all the Rifa‘iya wanted was to be left alone; they were 
least prepared to enter into a debate with Ibn Taimiya. But an open, 
face-to-face debate was just what the latter wanted. He had on numerous 
previous occasions challenged the leaders of the Rifa‘iya to perform their 
alleged miracles in his presence, but had never succeeded in engaging 
them into one. To achieve that end he had even once gone so far as to 
pull off the iron chain from the neck of one of them, but that, too, 
failed to provoke them. Growing more and more impatient with them, 
Ibn Taimiya prevailed upon the governor to allow him to call off their 
bluff about their alleged miraculous feats in an open confrontation. 
To let them be — he just wouldn't. 

‘But that is impossible’, replied Ibn Taimiya. ‘Everyone must follow 
the Book and the Sunna both in his words and deeds. He who deviates 
from these must be condemned.’ 

The Ahmadiya Rifá'tya, however, sought refuge in their ability to work 
miracles only in their state of spiritual trance, but still farthest away 
from actually performing one out in the open. 

‘These miracles’, Ibn Taimiya cut in, ‘are both evil and erroneous; 
most of them can be performed by sheer cunning and trickery.’ 

He told the viceroy that prior to entering fire, these Rifa"iya mendi- 
cants cleverly rubbed their bodies with certain balms prepared from frog 
fat, inside part of orange peel and talc.1®° He challenged the Rifa‘iya to 
come forward, take a bath, washing their bodies carefully with vinegar 
and alkali, then enter fire. Their leader, a certain Hatim, began to dilly- 
dally, asking for firewood. Ibn Taimiya blatantly told him not to prolong 
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the meeting. ‘Here’, he invited his rival, ‘you see this candle; let us both 
wash our fingers and put them into the flame. And he who burns his 
finger may be accursed by God.’1® 

His rival, confused enough already, now turned a distinct pale. But 
Ibn Taimiya continued: ‘And supposing even if you people can suc- 
cessfully enter blazing fire after so washing yourselves, or fly in the air, 
or walk on water, or do what you claim to do — so what? What does that 
prove, anyway? Certainly not your claims that are basically against the 
Shari‘a! The Arch-Antichrist (ad-Dajjal al- Akbar) tells the sky to rain, 
and it rains; or tells the earth to sprout, and plants appear, ... but, 
with all that, he still remains Antichrist — both a liar and accursed.’ 

He drove the last nail by quoting Abi Yazid al-Bistámi: ‘Don’t let 
yourselves be deceived by the spectacle of a man flying in the air or walking 
on water, until you have seen how he conducts himself in the matter of 
(Divine) Command and Prohibition.’ 

At this point al-Munaibi', turning to Shaikh Salih, said: ‘Our miracles 
work before the Tatars, not before the Shar.’ 

These remarks made the Rifa‘iya subject to public reprobation. 
It was decided that they must at once remove the iron collars which they 
were in the habit of wearing round their necks and that whosoever ven- 
tured to deviate from the Sunna would do so on pain of decapitation.!53 

But if the Rifá üya mendicants - whose miracle-mongering was a 
far cry from the radical puritanism of Islam and smacked of emotional 
polytheism — were forced to pull iron chains off their necks and amend 
their ways, this by no means indicated the end of Sufi influence and 
appeal, which, as a matter of fact, continued unabated among the masses. 
Indeed some people — having seen or imagined Ibn Taimiya come flying 
through the air to their succor — even invested him with sainthood and 
miraculous spiritual powers.194 Just how widespread the phenomenon of 
saint-worship, with its bewildering multiplicity of forms, had become 
may be gauged, indirectly though, from the frequency and urgency with 
which Ibn Taimiya was asked to furnish his opinion about the true nature 
of Sufism itself and myriad satellite phenomena that went with it. One 
such questionnaire, with its attendant set of replies supplied by Ibn 
Taimiya, appears under the title ‘Ah/ as-Suffa’ (People of the Bench'®) 
in his Majmü'at ar-ras@il wa'l-masa?il196 It would be both instructive 
and interesting to reproduce below a partial list of items from the larger 
query that had been presented to Ibn Taimiya for discussion and answer. 
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Hopefully it will help provide a penetrating insight into the nature and 
general orientation of contemporary beliefs about veneration of saints. 


*What does Your Learned and Eminent Self — may God be pleased with 
him - say concerning the People of the Bench?" begins the query. ‘What was 
their exact number? Were they located at Mecca or Medina? And what was 
exactly the place in which they dwelt? Did all of them stay clinging to their 
abodes, going out only when impelled by a need, or were they two parties 
one of which cleaved to the bench (suffa) and the other went out to earn a 
living? What was the manner in which they would earn their livelihoods? 
by physical labour or by panhandling? 

‘Further, what does Your Learned Honour - may God assist him — say 
about him who believes that the People of the Bench fought on the side of the 
polytheists against true believers, and him who believes that the People of the 
Bench are more distinguished than Abi Bakr, ‘Umar, (Uthmàn, ‘Ali - may 
God be pleased with them — and the remaining six of the Ten,!*? and that they 
also enjoy superiority over rest of the Companions? Was any of the People 
of the Bench among the Companions? Was there anyone in those days who 
consecrated things to the People of the Bench? Did they lapse into ecstatic 
trance upon Jistening to tambourine and reed-flute? . . . 

*What does Your Learned Self say about the Divine Words: *Hold your- 
self in patience with those who call upon their Lord at morning and evening, 
seeking (thereby) His face", (18:28) — is this of general application or applies 
exclusively to the People of the Bench — may God be pleased with them - ? 
And is the Tradition which is transmitted by many among the populace and 
which they claim to be emanating from the Prophet of God — may God's 
blessings be upon him - viz.: “Any time people gather, there is bound to be 
among them a friend of God (wali Allah); he is not recognized by the people, 
nor does he himself know that he is a wali." — a true one? Is it a fact that the 
condition of God's friends (auliyà?) and their paths remain hidden from the 
learned and others? Why is a wali called a wali?...Is the Tradition reported 
about the Substitutes (Abdal) of the category sound ( sahih) or discontinuous 
(maqtif) ? Are the Substitutes found exclusively in Syria or in any place where 
Islamic rites are observed in consonance with the Book and the Sunna? Is it 
true that as a wali stands in the midst of a concourse his body disappears? 

*And what is your opinion about these titles that are given to men associ- 
ated with religion and knowledge, so that it is said: This is the Arch-Helper 
( Ghauth al- Aghwáth)! that is the Arch-Pole (Qutb al-Aqtab)! this one the Pole 
of the World! that one the Great Pole! and this one the Seal of Saints ( Khàtim 
al-Auliyà?)1? 

‘And what do you — our Learned Sir — say about these al-Qalandariya!® 
who shave off their beards? Who are these people? Which sect does one count 
them in? What is your opinion about their claim that God's Messenger - 
may Divine blessings be upon him - fed grapes to their leader and conversed 
with him in non-Arabic? Is it lawful for a Muslim who believes in God - 
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the Most High - to make rounds in markets and villages soliciting votive offer- 
ings for a given shaikh or his grave from anyone who may wish to make such 
an offering? Is it a sin to assist such a man? What do you, further, think about 
a man who says that Lady Nafisa is man's surest means to God for realiza- 
tion of wishes, and that she is the guardian of Egypt? so also about him who 
maintains that certain shaikhs, when they listen to spiritual concerts, are visit- 
ed by People from the Invisible (rijàl al-ghaib), that walls and ceilings split 
open to allow angels to descend therefrom in order to dance with or above 
such shaikhs, and that, as some others believe, the Messenger of God — may 
he have God's blessings — himself comes to visit them? What is required of a 
man who has such a belief? What is the nature of these Men from the In- 
visible? ... 

‘Are these tomb-sanctuaries (mashahid) attributed to ‘Ali - Commander 
of the Faithful — and his son al-Husain — may God be pleased with both of 
them — true or false? and where is the grave of ‘Ali — the cousin of God's 
Messenger - truly and exactly located? . , .199 

*This being the situation, please furnish us with your formal legal opinion, 
for which may God reward you! 79 


Space does not permit to enter into a discussion of Ibn Taimiya's reply 
to the above query, which, in view of his particular talent for polemics 
and of his almost abrasive ingenuity of argument, must have been 
annoyingly unsettling for his opponents. We rather intend to show how 
certain ideas, all related to Sufism, had gained near-universal dominance 
in the society in which the Hanbalite reformer lived, owing no doubt 
to the protective umbrella provided by the fugah@ class on the one hand 
and the Mamlük regime on the other, and to the proliferation of Sufi 
brotherhoods that thrived by playing upon the superstitious tendencies 
of the unwary masses. These ideas, viz., belief in the saintliness of certain 
individuals, the holiness of their graves, and their miraculous spiritual 
powers, were minor constellations orbiting round a central, all-too- 
important planet — the concept of Sainthood (Walaya) in our context. 
If the idea itself could be worked into the structure of Islamic faith, the 
justification of the attendant phenomena would be a comparatively 
simple affair. Likewise, for one wishing to counteract the invasion of 
popular mysticism it would be necessary to first show the basic incom- 
patibility of the concept of Sainthood, as understood by the Sufis, with 
Islam and next attack the validity of the mystical cognitive avenue 


(matrifa). 
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C. The concept of Walaya (Sainthood) 


By terminating prophecy in the person of Muhammad, Islam, it would 
seem, created a problem of no meagre dimensions for its more imaginative 
and spiritually adventurous adherents. Once Muhammad was gone, the 
question was how to keep alive a direct line of communication between 
the individual and his Lord. Taking Muhammad's own life as his start- 
ing point, Ibn al-‘Arabi identified in it two distinct, though not contra- 
dictory, aspects. Interposed between the Creator and the creation, 
Muhammad in one aspect of his life clearly looked toward God and in 
the other, toward the creation, especially toward fellow men. The first 
was the life of contemplation, inner visions, and seclusion, the second 
of action on social and moral planes. From this Ibn al-‘Arabi developed 
the twain concepts of Sainthood ( Walaya) and Prophethood (Nubuwwa). 
This was, indeed, a convenient division. It not only secured the much 
coveted continuation of the vital link, but also — inasmuch as Prophecy 
dealt with the organization of man's terrestrial life and Sainthood, with 
his relationship to God - established unavoidably the excellence of the 
latter over the former. And since the concept of Sainthood was derived 
from one of God's Names - Wali — it embodied the suggestion that it 
was non-temporal, existing, as God does, from pre-eternity to everlasting- 
ness, which was obviously not the case with Prophecy. It, moreover, fell 
quite in place with Ibn al-‘Arabi’s vision of the world. When the world 
of phenomena was itself unreal, a mere subjective state of mind, lasting 
only as long as the individual remained unmindful of the Reality, it was 
only natural that whatever had to do with the affairs of this unreality 
must be qualitatively inferior. Now Prophethood concerned itself with 
the affairs of this world, and, therefore, with comparatively insignificant 
ones. The life of the mystic, characterized as it was by contemplation of 
Divine mysteries and Names, was, on the other hand, a better and spir- 
itually more rewarding occupation. 

Being divine-oriented in his essence, man's knowledge was also de- 
rived directly from God through, what is often called in the mystical 
terminology, kashf (uncovering of veils: intuition), and without the 
mediacy of prophetic revelation on the one hand and of discursive reason 
of the philosopher on the other. The philosopher, it may be mentioned, 
complicated the situation further by introducing his concept of the Active 
Intelligence. 
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These were, at any rate, mystico-metaphysical concerns. Not every 
one in the society could fully apprehend their import. On a practical 
level, these ideas provided the much needed justification for saint-worship, 
which was based on a firm belief in the infallibility of the saint, established 
through his power to work miracles. 

Ibn al-‘Arabi’s interpretation of the term wali, contends Ibn Taimiya, 
does violence to the meaning in wich it is employed by the Koran. All the 
Koran says is that God's friends (auliyà? Allah) are not burdened with 
fear, nor have they cause to be sorrowful (10 : 62). And surely he who 
is a true believer and a pious man enjoys such unshakeable certitude and 
inner peace that fear doesn't even enter his heart. The meaning is so 
general here that one cannot read into it the preferred ideas of Ibn al- 
‘Arabi without seriously damaging its basic import. To further qualify 
wali as one who is graced with intuitive knowledge and who converses 
with God - as walis indeed are and do according to Ibn al-“Arabi — is a 
novel interpretation of the word. Nor does this meaning emerge from the 
data of Tradition. This is not to deny that sometimes man's extreme de- 
votion to his Lord on the one hand and the Lord's own love and mercy for 
His servitor on the other do indeed presuppose, and might even actually 
make for, some kind of communication and rapport. But for such a man 
the technical word according to the Shari*a is Interlocutor (muhaddith) 
and not wali. Moreover, in and of itself, the gift of being able to talk 
with God does not give the interlocutor indisputable excellence over all 
other men, let alone the Prophet, nor the knowledge derived through 
such a communication may be said to be a priori incontrovertibly certain. 
A saint is, therefore, like all other human beings. Assigning him a place 
higher than the Prophet goes against the accepted hierarchical structure 
on the basis of piety in Islam. In this piety-oriented hierarchy, mankind 
comes after prophets, not before them.!? 

Ibn al-‘Arabi’s division of Being into metaphorical (phenomenal world) 
and real, ostensibly to put the contemplative life of the mystic far above 
the mundane and trivial preoccupations of quotidian existence, came 
also under attack. The ultimate validity of contemplation itself came 
from that aspect of the Prophet’s life which was seen as inward-oriented, 
characterized by powerful inner visions and intense devotion, and which 
he lived in seclusion at his retreat at Cave Hira’. But the Prophet frequented 
Cave Hira, Ibn Taimiya makes his case, before he had received his calling, 
at a time when the Shari‘a had not yet emerged and the character of 
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social and collective life under Islam was as yet amorphous. But once he 
had received prophecy, he altogether never went to his former retreat, 
and it would be difficult to prove that he did, neglecting his communal 
duties. Let alone the Prophet, a similar devotional ideal cannot be estab- 
lished for his Companions. Thus the Prophet’s seclusion at Hira) during 
his pre-prophetic days cannot be made into a cogent argument to support 
a life of seclusion to the utter neglect of all those responsibilities that 
devolve on the individual as a member of society.!?* 


D. Kashf and karámat (Saintly miracles) 


Ibn Taimiya does not deny the reality of sudden flashes of knowledge 
(kashf) which an individual may receive independently of exercise of 
discursive reason (ilm). What is crucial is not whether kashf is possible, 
but whether the knowledge it yields is entirely free from error, and whether 
the ability to have kashf is a necessary condition for spiritual develop- 
ment in strict conformity with the precepts of Islam. The answer in 
either case is NO. In its nature and accomplishments kashf may be likened, 
at best, to independent judgment ( ijtihad). And independent judgments 
can and do go wrong. Thus, in religious matters, certainty comes from 
knowledge passed on by prophets and not from kashf. At least in the 
case of Koranic and Sunna precepts, as ash-Shadhili puts it, we have 
God vouch for their infallibility, while He has put himself under no such 
obligation as far as knowledge derived from kashf goes.17? 

Kashf has its place in life, which need not be contested; but to claim 
infallible knowledge for it, as some Sufis, especially the popular ones, are 
wont to do, and even set it as rival to prophetic knowledge, is taking 
matters too far. What further militates against kashf's being an indepen- 
dent and infallible source of knowledge is the fact that though Abü Bakr 
and ‘Umar had received religious knowledge directly from the Prophet 
and were most distinguished men after him, they never for once claimed 
absolute certainty for their judgments. ‘Umar even said about himself: 
‘Umar does not know whether he has found the truth or missed it.’274 

Likewise, kashf is not a necessary condition for the spiritual develop- 
ment of the individual. Contrary to Sufi claims, the knowledge derived 
from prophets, who in turn receive it from God through Gabriel, does 
in no way detract from its value. Sufis, too, must receive their religious 
instruction from prophets, and it is only by following the latter's example 
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that they can hope to gain divine nearness. Kashf, to the exclusion of 
obedience to prophetic laws, does not automatically give them this 
nearness, though it is, admittedly, an added advantage, but the knowledge 
it yields must not be taken at its face value, it must be subjected to the 
test of the Koran and the Sunna to determine whether or not it is in 
consonance with the religious law. ‘The Messengership of Muhammad’, 
Ibn Taimiya drives home the idea, ‘is for both worlds. No soul within 
them — whether man or jinn, Arab or non-Arab, king or ascetic, saint 
(wali) or no saint—is exempt from following him, in internal or external 
matters, or allowed to transgress what has been brought by the Book 
and the Sunna.”1*5 

Ibn Taimiya shows the irrelevance of kashf, in its broadest sense, 
whereby it is considered a close kin of saintly miracles, by recourse to a 
fairly complex, nevertheless quite comprehensive, method. 

To begin with, whether saintly grace (Karama) or prophetic act of an 
overwhelming nature (mu‘jiza: miracle), both eventually refer to an act 
that infringes upon the customary course of things (khàrig li 'l-«ada). 
The attribute of absolute perfection has its reference in three basic quali- 
ties - knowledge, power, the state of being without want or need. This 
attribute can only apply to God, because His knowledge alone compre- 
hends everything, alone His power is absolute, and only He is without 
want or need. Now occurrences of an overwhelming nature which break 
or tear through the natural order of things ( khawariq), if they fall within 
the sphere of knowledge (ilm), cause this knowledge to be reduced to 
three distinct modes of perception: hearing what others don't hear; 
seeing either in sleep or wakefulness that which others don't see; and 
knowing through revelation (wahy) or personal inspiration (ilham) 
what escapes other peoples' knowledge. All three come under the term 
kashf. But if, on the other hand, the khawarig have to do with the sphere 
of power, then this is more appropriately called exertion of, or the ability 
to carry, influence (ta’thir). The key words so far are: kashf and ta? thir 179 

Now, the reference of Divine Words (kalimat Allah) is either the world 
of creation (kaun) or religion (din). An example of the latter is the Koran 
and Shar‘ brought by prophets. The first is the realm of fore-ordination 
and creation (qadariya kauniya), the second of religious law and faith 
(shar‘iya diniya). Unveiling (kashf) of the first for a man means know- 
ledge of events occurring in the world of being or creation; unveiling of 
the second means knowledge of religious commandments. Quite in the 
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same way, to have power over the first is to exert influence over the phenom- 
ena of the universe; to have power over the second is to carry influence 
over matters of religious law (shar‘). Then again the influence (ta thir) 
can be either personal (fi nafsihi) or universal (fi ghairihi) for both 
categories. In the first, personal influence is best exemplified by man's 
capacity to walk on the surface of water, fly in the air, or enter fire as the 
Rifa‘iya mendicants are wont to do; while universal influence would 
mean, for instance, the ability to cause someone else to be either sick 
or well, make him rich or poor, or even kill him. In the second, personal 
influencing can be represented by man's ability to be obedient to God 
and the Prophet, and to adhere to the Koran and the Prophetic Sunna, 
both inwardly and outwardly. Universal influencing in the present case 
amounts to exhorting others to obey God and the Prophet.1?? 

Now it is not difficult to see that all unusual phenomena (khawáriq) 
that are effected by miracle-mongers, whether in the form of unveiling 
(kashf) or influencing (tathir), come essentially under the sphere of 
creation (kaun) and not, for anything, under that of religion (din). 

This being the case, absence of khawárig does not harm a true believer, 
nor impair the quality of his faith. If knowledge of mysteries, of the 
invisible through kashf remains inaccessible to a man, then this is by no 
means a sign of weakness of faith nor does it necessarily result in a 
lowering of status before God. Indeed, the absence might even be bene- 
ficial for him, since, as far as he is concerned, the presence of khawariq 
was not something enjoined for him either as mandatory or commend- 
able. But absence of knowledge of true religion, and action in conformity 
with it not only make a man imperfect and deficient but also subject to 
Divine punishment.178 

Riding lions or similar predatory animals needlessly, or walking on 
water, though there may be a bridge distinctly in sight - such things help 
man neither in this world nor in the next; they are about as significant 
as frivolous games, pastimes, and amusements; and downright religiously 
harmful if something entirely negative is intended by them.17® 

True religion alone is of significance to man in helping him build a 
positive life both in this world and the next. Knowledge through kashf 
and the ability to exert influence (ta thir) are not, to say the least, most 
feasible materials to construct this spiritually and temporally availing life, 
and if unaided by, and uncoupled with, faith (din) they are man's surest 
passport to destruction.1® 
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Said Abi ‘Ali al-Juzajani (d. ca. 815 A. D.):18! ‘Be a seeker of upright- 
ness, not of saintly miracles; for your nature has an innate propensity 
for saintly miracle, while your Lord demands uprightness of you.'18? 


E. Pilgrimage to Bait al-Magdis (Jerusalem) 


Jerusalem, being the land of the Bible, of countless patriarch-prophets, 
enjoyed a stronger aura of sacredness among places that were associated 
in popular imagination with religious significance and veneration. The 
stream of Muslim local historiography received its basic impulse from a 
deep religious feeling: the desire to extol the lands that saw tbe birth, 
growth and phenomenal spread of Muhammad's faith, with an account 
of their topography, now viewed with extreme reverence, and biographical 
notices of pious men who lived there. This tradition in time became so 
important that whether as-Sallami in Khurasan or Ibn Hazm in Spain, 
both considered the lack of a local historiography a matter of national 
disgrace.183 That these local histories were prompted by religious feeling 
is borne out by their arrangement not according to subject-matter but 
according to religious celebrities that flourished in given areas — a fact 
that brings these histories closer in form to biographical dictionaries than 
history proper.?^ The sense of veneration common to most Muslim 
cities was particularly pronounced in the case of Syria, which even Ibn 
Taimiya considers a land relatively of knowledge and faith. The Arabs 
grew fond of Syria and produced a rather large corpus of Tradition 
extolling it both as a Paradise of Islam and as the nucleus from where 
Islam was to later emanate. Within Syria, however, Jerusalem occupied 
a position second to no other place in view of reverence and sanctity. 
Jerusalem thus became the cherished subject of many popular works, 
often written by the pious themselves, with a view to exhort men to visit 
it for devotional exercises and pious works.1® Such works, among other 
religious sources, drew also upon local histories of Syria from whose con- 
tents elements seeking to idealize Jerusalem were painstakingly isolated 
and rearranged into smaller compendia, now manuals and visitors' 
guides to holy places in Jerusalem.*®® 

The influence these works had in exaggerating the veneration of, and 
popularizing, Jerusalem was phenomenal. It would take us too far afield 
to examine some such works, 18? but it would not be without interest to 
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speak somewhat briefly about at least one of them, if only because of 
its contemporaneity with Ibn Taimiya. This process would, hopefully, 
establish the relation between the popular moral climate of Ibn Taimiya’s 
time and his attack on it with a sense of urgency. 

This is the Kitab ba‘ith an-nufüs ila ziyārat al-Quds al-mahris written 
by the Shàfiite Burhan ad-Din b. al-Fazàri, a contemporary of Ibn 
Taimiya who died in 729/1329.15? Drawing a greater part of his informa- 
tion from Kitab al-jami‘ al-mustaqsà fi fad@ il al-masjid al-Agsà of Hafiz 
Baha? ad-Din b. ‘Asakir (d. 1203), not to be confused with the historian 
of the same name who died in 1175, and significantly also from Kitab 
fad@il Bait al-Maqdis wa'sh-Shàm of Abu’l-Ma%li al-Musharraf b. 
al-Murajja b. Ibrahim al-Maqdisi (d. 492/1099), al-Fazari presents in his 
rather slim volume a cross-section of pious opinion, but preeminently 
Tradition material culled out from the sayings of the Companions and the 
learned, on the sanctity of Jerusalem. The book is divided into 13 chapters 
each of which deals with the merits of a given monument or relic of the 
Holy Land. One is particularly struck by the frequency with which Ka‘b 
al-Ahbar, a Jewish convert to Islam and the greatest single channel 
through which Jewish legend and lore ultimately found their way into 
Islam, is cited. This fact, in itself, makes the tenor and truth of his trans- 
mission quite suspect, but, more importantly, it unmistakably shows 
that much of the lore on the veneration of Jerusalem was simply a con- 
tinuation of popular beliefs that antedated Islam -a fact which does not 
escape Ibn Taimiya's attention. He clearly states that the veneration 
Jerusalem and especially the Rock had come to enjoy in later times 
remains largely without precedence in the behaviour of the early genera- 
tions of Islam. In an effort to throw Ka‘b’s authenticity in serious jeopardy, 
Ibn Taimiya makes him suspect in the eyes of his contemporaries. Thus, 
he states that when Ka‘b mentioned to ‘Abd al-Malik b. Marwan that 
God said to the Rock, ‘You are my nethermost throne,’ ‘Urwa b. az- 
Zubair, who was also present, lost no time in contradicting the former 
Jewish elder, ‘How is it that you say that the Rock is His throne while 
He Himself says that His throne comprises the heavens and earth 2189 

Ibn Taimiya forcefully rejects all these stories as extra-Islamic and 
invites others to do the same on one compelling ground that the early 
Muslim Traditionists showed remarkable restraint in accepting Tradi- 
tions of the mursal category even when the transmitters of these Tradi- 
tions were men of spotless truthfulness and immaculate character, and 
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when between the Prophet and the last transmitter there was only a single 
link, or rarely up tò three links, how possibly can one accept Ka‘b’s 
accounts when more than 1000 years separate him from the prophet he 
may transmit from.199 

To come back to the Kitab bà ith an-nufüs. A stream of Traditions kept 
steadily trickling, adding fresh dimensions to the attraction of Jerusalem. 
The Tradition, also accepted by Ibn Taimiya, in which the Prophet was 
shown to recommend Muslims to set out for 3 mosques (at Mecca, 
Medina, and Jerusalem), was carried to extremes and Jerusalem was 
conferred merits which even paled those of Mecca and Medina. Jerusalem, 
the place founded by David and built by Solomon, who also paved it with 
alternating bricks of silver and gold, hardly had a cubic inch of empty 
space where either an angel or a prophet had not worshipped (Ba‘ith an- 
nufüs, Matthews translation, p. 12). Heavenly light descended upon it 
and so.the dew (p. 28), which was also the surest cure of any ailment 
(p. 33). The choicest land of Allàh, it was also His Sanctuary, the place 
of Judgment and Resurrection; to be led, as a bride to her husband, 
by God on the Resurrection Day (p. 28). The Rock here was not only 
from Paradise but was also the center of all worlds. Anyone buried here 
was immune to punishment for his sins (p. 25). 

There was special merit in offering devotional acts at Jerusalem. 
Intercessory petitions were instantly realized here (p. 19) and almsgiving, 
however insignificant, the giver's surest ransom from the Fire (p. 14). 
The prayer in its sacred precincts not only absolved man of all traces of 
his sin, so that he would be as immaculate as on the day of his birth 
(p. 32), but carried a manyfold reward. In a Tradition, Maimüna, one 
of the Prophet's wives, is quoted as asking the Prophet: ‘O Messenger 
of God, give us a rule as to Jerusalem.’ The Prophet replied, ‘It is the 
land of the Resurrection and the Judgment Assembly; go there and pray. 
For indeed a prayer there is worth a thousand elsewhere. She said, 
*O Messenger of God, is he who cannot accomplish it held accountable?’ 
He said, ‘(If one cannot,) then let him send there oil to light its lamps; 
for indeed one who sends is as he who prays there (p. 6).’ 

But it was pilgrimage to Jerusalem, an act that involved some travelling, 
expense and labour, that came to be particularly stressed. A Tradition 
promised the pilgrim the reward of 1000 martyrs for a single vist (p. 5) 
and, if be came there on a mount, an entry into Paradise where he would 
be graced with a direct vision of all prophets, in addition to the protection 
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of 10,000 angels he will have received throughout his travel in the direction 
of Jerusalem (p. 11). Not only the Aqsa Mosque, but there was supreme 
merit also in pilgrimage to the tomb of Abrabam and to those of other 
prophets in Jerusalem (pp. 34-35). 

The concept and belief in the perennial spiritual fertility of Jerusalem, 
consciously developed on the Koranic inspiration,!?! further prompted 
people to set out for it. The Prophet was alleged to have said, ‘Verily, 
Allah assures one who lives in Jerusalem of provisions, although wealth 
may have escaped him.' And if one dies while residing in Jerusalem, 
trusting reward, it is as if he died in Heaven. And who dies in the vicinity 
of Jerusalem, it is as if he died in Jerusalem. And what is scarce in the 
earth is provided in abundance in the land surrounding Jerusalem. All 
sweet waters issue from the Rock of Jerusalem. The first land in which 
Allah gave blessing was the land of Jerusalem (p. 29). 

The exaggerated claims of Jerusalem on the religious instincts of 
common people, though they may have had their origin, insofar as the 
period in which Ibn Taimiya flourished, in such popular and laudatory 
tracts as the Ba‘ith an-nufiis and in the Crusades that had deepened the 
religious feelings of Muslims,!9? were by no means unheard of in early 
Islam. Aside from the highly mythical stories about the sanctity of 
Jerusalem, which were importations in Islam from the popular mono- 
theistic traditions surviving in the area, the inspiration for idealization of 
Jerusalem and for incorporation of these stories was already implicit in 
the attitude of the Koran towards earlier prophets and especially towards 
the incident of the Prophet's ascension to Heaven (mi‘raj). 

The image of Jerusalem was particularly endearing to the early pietists 
and ascetics of Islam. They, too, had their share in contributing to the 
popularity of the Sacred Land. Fervent champions of its sanctity, they 
not only visited it but also considered a sojourn in its precincts the 
supreme happiness of life. It is reported that to Sufyàn ath-Thauri eating 
bananas in the shadow of the Qubbat as-Sakhra constituted the greatest 
happiness of life.1?3 

The building of the Qubbat as-Sakhra about 66 A. H. by the Umaiyad 
«Abd al-Malik could not have, moreover, remained without attracting the 
masses. The traditional Muslim as well as Western explanation of the 
motivation underlying the erection of the Dome is given as purely politi- 
cal. It is maintained that chary of the growing power of his rival 
‘Abdallah b. az-Zubair at Mecca, ‘Abd al-Malik erected the Dome in 
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order to divert the pilgrimage to Jerusalem. Interestingly enough, Ibn 
Taimiya appears to share this view,!?* which has been, however, recently 
contested by Goitein in an article, "The Sanctity of Jerusalem and Pales- 
tine in Early Islam.'195 Basing his researches on a revaluation of sources, 
Goitein considers the view historically inaccurate and a Shi‘ite fable 
consciously introduced by the historian Ya'qübi in an attempt to under- 
mine the Orthodox cause. He proposes the motivation to have come 
instead from a growing realization by the second generation Muslims 
of their cultural needs. The Dome was the Muslim architectural answer 
to the beautiful Christian structures in the area, given largely in a spirit 
of rivalry and in the hope that its beauty would per chance appear to the 
Christians a sufficient attraction to join the new faith.!9?6 

The controversial nature of the above issue need not detain us bere. 
Whether political or cultural, the need and its subsequent realization did 
atany rate contribute immensely to popularizing pilgrimage to Jerusalem. 

The cult of Jerusalem had been, in effect, present all along, though, 
perhaps, in a milder form. There was nothing unique about it around 
Ibn Taimiya's time, except perhaps the intensity with which it was pursued, 
owing to the nostalgia that came in the wake of Crusades. Ibn Taimiya's 
polemics against the cult were rather part of a broader and general pro- 
gram of eradication of innovations in whatever form they be. It could 
not have taken an exceptional mind to see that the tenor of the practices 
that were the corollary of pilgrimage to Jerusalem was wholly un-Islamic. 
Ibn Taimiya's objection was not to a visit as such; he had already accep- 
ted it as unquestionably Islamic by accepting the Tradition in which the 
Prophet was quoted as saying: ‘You shall ride your mounts only to 
three mosques: al-Masjid al-Haràm, al-Masjid al-Aqsa and this, my 
mosque.”°? What was particularly difficult was to accept the regrettable 
practice of timing visitto Jerusalem with the legal pilgrimage and perform- 
ing some of its rites there as part of Islam,!?? so also the superstitions 
and the overwhelming sense of veneration many of the sites of the 
Holy Land had come to assume. The Rock had become so sacred that it 
almost smacked of idolatry. Stories about its miraculous powers had 
so gripped the popular mind that people came from far-flung areas of 
Islamic land to kiss and touch it. Ibn Taimiya identified in the idealization 
of the Rock a continuation of the Jewish veneration for it and attacked 
the practice of kissing and touching the Rock on the ground that except 
for the Black Stone there was nothing in the mosques at Mecca and 
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Medina that called for such treatment, even though God had graced 
the former with the qibla and the unique distinction of pilgrimage to it, 
while a single prayer unit in the latter was equal to 1000 units elsewhere. 
Now none of these merits were set for the Aqsa Mosque; therefore it 
cannot be imagined why it should be singled out for kissing and touching. 
Moreover, the Salaf, one of Ibn Taimiya's prominent source of reference 
in religious matters, were entirely without any regard for these practices. 
Ibn ‘Umar was on record for having visited and prayed in Jerusalem a 
number of times, yet he did not even so much as approach the Rock or 
any of the neighbouring spots associated with the religious beliefs of 
Jews and Christians.1?? The common belief, which was also shared by 
some of the latter-day Hanbalite doctors, that an oath becomes intensified 
in Jerusalem when taken near the Rock, just as it does at some specific 
points in the mosques at Mecca and Medina is, likewise, a piece of 
heretical innovation. An oath, as the Sunna has it, gains in intensity near 
the pulpit in any mosque, the lawful prayer abode of Islam. This simply 
cannot be maintained for something whose veneration is not prescribed 
for Muslims, such as tomb-sanctuaries ( masháhid), stations of prophets, 
etc. Also, Ahmad b. Hanbal’s true attitude and doctrinal position on the 
matter does not sustain this belief.2° 

Yet, perhaps, more than anything else, it was the threat that such a 
visit to Jerusalem posed to the lawful Islamic pilgrimage (kajj) that 
weighed particularly heavily on Ibn Taimiya’s iconoclast nerve. He 
unequivocally states that any visit to Jerusalem, and for that matter 
to any location, undertaken largely with a belief in its sanctity, a sanctity 
which the Shari‘a has not conferred upon it, must of necessity spring 
from a desire to rival it with the Ka‘ba and the lawful pilgrimage.?™ 

The veneration of Jerusalem was part of the larger cult of saints and 
graves. Already during his sojourn in Egypt (1306-1313), and even earlier 
at Damascus, Ibn Taimiya was preoccupied with this problem and had 
publicly denounced it on many occasions. In addition to his polemics 
on the subject, alluded to in preceding sections, may be mentioned his 
fairly volatile pamphlet Kitab al-istighatha, better known as ar-Radd 
‘ala al-Bakri, which he had composed towards the end of his stay in 
Cairo against Nir ad-Din al-Bakri (d. 724 or 726 A. H.) on the problem 
of the cult of saints.??? 

Whether tomb-worship, intercession, an exaggerated belief in the 
spiritual powers of local saints or any other manifestation of popular 
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belief, all were a piece in Ibn Taimiya's estimation: innovations of non- 
Islamic origin which must be wiped out if faith were to be saved and 
God's religion were to be entirely devoted to Him. 

Badr ad-Din Jamá'a's official visit to Jerusalem in 1316, which year 
also saw a similar visit to the Sacred Land by the new Syrian governor 
Tankiz, provoked Ibn Taimiya to brace himself up for a fresh offensive 
against the practice. The offensive came in the form of a denunciatory 
pamphlet called Ziyarat Bait al-Magdis.?9 

Yet, perhaps, his greatest onslaught was yet to come: Kitab igtid@ 
as-sirat al-mustagim mukhálafat ashab al-jahim (The Necessity of the 
Straight Path against the People of Hell) in which the Straight Path, 
a phrase borrowed from the Koran, represents the path set by the Koran 
and followed by the Prophet and the Salaf, while the People of Hell 
stands broadly for all mankind other than Muslims and more narrowly 
for the Jews and Christians. His most comprehensive statement of dogma 
on the subject of innovation (bid‘a), with the implication that all in- 
novation must needs come from non-Islamic sources, the Igtida@ spells 
out that not even the most trifling resemblance must be allowed to exist 
between Muslims and non-Muslims, that all Muslim life must begin from 
the point where a perfect dissimilarity with the non-Muslims has been 
achieved. Islamic life cannot accommodate non-Islamic elements because 
it was the prevalence of these elements that necessitated Muhammad’s 
mission — a semi-dynamic view of moral history which is in perfect 
harmony with the traditional Islamic concept of history.?9 

Despite the crucial need for precise chronological dating of most of 
Ibn Taimiya's works, the actual date of composition of the Igtid@ is 
open to conjecture. None of his biographers even venture to set it with 
any degree of precision, though they do include it in the list of books 
by him.? They appear to be unbothered by the question of chronology 
and show rather a remarkable preoccupation with establishing their 
protagonist's strict orthodoxy. Hadi, while recounting the events leading 
to Ibn Taimiya's last imprisonment in 1326, which he thinks was the 
outcome of the latter's views on the problem of local pilgrimage,?°* 
fleetingly mentions that Ibn Taimiya had expressed his ideas on the prob- 
lem at hand earlier also in his Igtida???? a clue which would push the date 
of the book sometime before 1326, but only if the fatwa??? itself, which 
led to the imprisonment, may be assumed to emanate from a much later 
period of Ibn Taimiya's life, which seems unlikely, because it would then 
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reduce considerably the period intervening the composition of the fatwa 
and the /qtidà, and thus militate against the justification of Hadi’s 
assertion that a fatwa which Ibn Taimiya had written many years ago??? 
(kana qad katabahu min sinin kathira) on the problem of pilgrimage to 
the graves of prophets and the righteous was discovered.?? On the 
other hand, the possibility of Ibn Taimiya having written the Igtidà? 
sometime during his sojourn in Egypt, since he had addressed himself 
to some such controversial problem there also, is ruled out by the fact 
that Ibn Rajab, while providing a list of Ibn Taimiya's books, makes a 
special effort to point out those of them that were written during the 
latter's seven-year stay in Egypt, but does not include Iqtidã among those 
works.?1 

Laoust does not preclude the possibility of the Igtidà? having been 
penned during Ibn Taimiya's stay in Egypt, but his other hypothesis that 
it was possibly composed somewhat closer in time to his last imprison- 
ment?!2 appears to hold greater merit, though, in that case, one would 
have to disregard Hadi's testimony. 

The attempt at placing the Jgtida somewhat closer in time to Ibn 
Taimiya's last captivity begins to assume greater meaning when we look 
at the polemical activity of this Hanbalite reformer. It had become par- 
ticularly intense between the years 1316 and 1326. 

In Ibn Taimiya's vision of a true Islamic state there was very little, 
if at all any, room for the religious minorities. The vision was particularly 
harsh to the Jews and Christians, who must live in complete social isola- 
tion, Muslim contempt and under the humiliating obligation of jizya.” 
This ideal was very nearly achieved by early caliphs and was continued 
in varying degrees of stringency by others as well. Their numerous edicts 
to their provincial governors, exhorting the latter forcefully to give up even 
the slightest resemblance with the lifeways of the Scripturaries and press 
for a total withdrawal of all non-Muslim assistance from the administra- 
tion of the state, keep coming back like a refrain throughout the /gridà. 
But this ideal was in time relinquished owing to the Jaxity and permis- 
siveness of the Fatimids,?! for whom Ibn Taimiya reserves his bitterest 
words, with the result that the Jews and Christians in time gave up wear- 
ing their discriminatory habits and colours, managed to install themselves 
in jobs of responsibility and confidence in Muslim administration, and 
sometimes even tried to evade payment of jizya. Thus we are told how 
some Jews, claiming descent from the Jews of Khaibar expelled by the 
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Prophet, petitioned the Mamlük government for immunity from Jizya 
which had been initially stipulated by the Prophet for their ancestors. 
They supported their claim with a document going all the way back to 
the Prophet. A council, with a panel of leading Muslim doctors under 
the lead of Ibn Taimiya, was held under the auspices of the Mamlük 
governor at Damascus in June 1302. The document was examined and 
declared a fake. Ibn Taimiya not only found these Jews accountable for 
the tax but also proposed that arrears must be collected from them.”45 

Ibn Taimiya considered religious minorities, especially the Jews and 
‘Christians, a potential threat to the moral life of Muslims, for in his 
opinion they offered in a variety of forms, such as monasticism, cult of 
saints and sanctuaries, tempting avenues of deviation from the Straight 
Path.?16 

Throughout his career, Ibn Taimiya himself had numerous occasions 
to translate his gospel of absolute dissimilarity into fierce action. Indeed 
his first public intervention was on account of, and against, a Christian 
called ‘Assaf an-Nasrani.2!? He is also on record for having variously 
exhorted Qalaiin to take severe measures not only against the Scriptu- 
raries but also against the numerous extremist Shi‘ite sects inhabiting 
the Jabal region.?!$ Not only did Ibn Taimiya see with great satisfaction 
the administrative measures taken against the Scripturaries in 1301,71? 
whereby they were recalled from their jobs in Muslim administration 
and admonished to stick to their distinctive garbs, but also shortly after 
his release from his Alexandrian exile in 1310 prevailed upon Qala tin 
to reimpose upon the dhimmis all those social disabilities which had been 
imposed by Baibars but which they had managed to shake off in course 
of time.??? The «Ugüd has preserved a letter of Ibn Taimiya which he 
wrote about this time to his relatives at Damascus. In this letter he notes, 
with great satisfaction, that through his efforts and Divine assistance such 
things have come to pass as seek to ‘glorify Islam and annihilate the Jews 
and Christians after they had become overbearing and had managed to 
gain in power.’221 

Now most of the ideas and themes of the Igtid@ appear in isolated 
pamphlets and fatwás, such as his views on the subject of local pil- 
grimage, especially to Jerusalem, veneration of saints, etc., which he had 
written at one point or another in his stormy career. In the Igtida@, 
Ibn Taimiya himself alludes to one of his earlier works devoted to the 
problem of non-Muslim festivals and feasts.??? I have not been able to 
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discover with certainty this short work. Two items from the available 
works of Ibn Taimiya, however, press for consideration. First, there are 
a handful of pages that appear in the second volume of his collected 
fatwas and deal with the problem of non-Muslim festivals??*. But these, 
in view of their remarkable closeness to the identical portions in the 
Iqtid@, seem rather to have been lifted up verbatim from the Igtida@ 
itself, owing no doubt to the ingenuity of the compiler, and not the same 
earlier work Ibn Taimiya had in mind. Moreover, in its form, it appears 
more like a chapter from a larger work than an independent work. 

The second is an answer to a two-pronged problem (masala) on 
which Ibn Taimiya's opinion was solicited: Whether a Muslim is permit- 
ted (a) to imitate the Christians in their festivals such as New Year's 
Day, Epiphany, Christmas, Maundy Thursday, and Holy Saturday; 
and (b) to sell Christians such merchandise as might assist them in cele- 
brating their festivals.??4 

Ibn Taimiya’s reply, covering barely two pages and a half, does seem 
to anticipate the Jgtida, in that the comprehensive treatment of the 
problem in the latter is already present in its embryonic form in the 
former; and without pretending to be certain, I am, however, inclined 
to take this as the reference Ibn Taimiya had in mind while writing the 
Iqtiqa. 

It would seem that Ibn Taimiya was gradually coming to the idea 
of integrating most of his earlier pamphlets and fatwas, each dealing 
at a time with a specific form of innovation, into a comprehensive state- 
ment about their unorthodox status. The very structure of the book itself 
affords this possibility. The first 150 pages of the book are exclusively 
devoted to the theoretical formulation that the Scripturaries are a con- 
demned people whose social behaviour, mores, religious life and legend 
simply cannot be admitted in an essentially Islamic state. This formula- 
tion then works as the basis on which later practical instances from the 
Scripturaries' lives, i. e., innovations that Muslims have succumbed to, 
are violently discredited. 

What seems to have impelled Ibn Taimiya to come out with the state- 
ment were the events towards the end of his life. Already in 1317, 
following a severe prohibition of the use of alcoholic drinks and other 
forms of moral laxity, a move particularly directed against the Nusairis 
of Tripoli, a serious Nusairi insurrection had erupted in the region of 
Jabal under the leadership of a certain Muhammad b. al-Hasan al-Mahdi, 
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al-Qa'im bi-amri’l-Lah.225 Then came the major strife of the year 1321. 
Maarizi is particularly eloquent about the Christian and Muslim commu- 
nal rioting during this year which unleashed a tide of popular resentment 
on both sides, resulting in the burning down of countless mosques and 
the destruction of as numerous churches.?26 It is possible that the inci- 
dent of 1321 may have stimulated Ibn Taimiya to publish the long over- 
due statement against the People of the Book, with the subject of inno- 
vation providing the central core of that statement. 

It would appear not so arbitrary, therefore, to place the date of Igtid@ 
sometime between 1321 and 1326, though for want of a specific refer- 
ence the present suggestion must remain, at best, tentative. 

Nothing but the internal structure of the Jgtid@, the fact of the Chris- 
tian disturbances of the year 1321, and the heightened tempo of Ibn Tai- 
miya's polemical activity during the period from 1316 to 1326 provide 
the basis for this hypothesis. Also the fact that his biographers lack a 
reference to the Iqtidà? being mentioned either by Ibn Taimiya himself 
or his adversaries during the course of his trials prior to 1316, which 
were the direct result of the ideas that find their maturity and inflores- 
cence in the Igtid@, alone appears to have considerable merit and leads to 
a date after 1321. 


To bring the tenure of Ibn Taimiya's life to its eventual end. Some 
years before 1326, Ibn Taimiya was asked to furnish his fatwa about 
the following problem: *Can a man who intends to visit the grave of one 
of the prophets, such as that of our Prophet Muhammad, or of anyone 
else, be legally permitted to abridge the prayer during his journey? 
Is such visitation legal or not? The Prophet - may God bless him ~ 
is reported as saying, “Whoever performs the kajj without visiting me, 
treats me harshly; and one who visits me after my death is like one who 
visited me when I was living." He is also reported as saying, “You must 
prepare your mounts only to visit three places: the Sacred Mosque, the 
Aqsa Mosque, and this, my mosque.” (What is your opinion about 
it?)°227 

Now, in 1326, some people, we are told by the ‘Ugiid, managed to 
obtain, or, better still, unearthed, this fatwa. Consequently great contro- 
versy and gossip was stirred up. That they should have obtained some- 
thing that was there all along and was meant, originally, to be a public 
document — as fatwas by their very nature are ~ is in itself interesting; 
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it also shows, should a proof be necessary, that right from the start 
the whole business smacked of conspiracy and gross unfairness. It 
would seem that Ibn Taimiya’s adversaries wanted a convenient excuse — 
or perhaps just an excuse - to have him imprisoned; why else would they 
pick up the fatwa and leave the Jgtidà? where, Hadi speculates with 
enough justification, the ideas of the fatwa themselves find their fullest 
and vigourest expression ??*8 

At any rate, his denunciation of pilgrimage to local saints and sanctu- 
aries contained in the fatwa, now miraculously unearthed, met with 
general disapproval and, as the ‘Uqiid has it, became the subject of heated 
public discussion. People reproached him, distorted his ideas and even 
made him father views that were not his own. Both Syria and Egypt 
were thrown in a state of turmoil. It was a difficult hour even for the most 
devoted associates of Ibn Taimiya. They could sense something distinctly 
ominous in the air, and public reaction against them by its sheer mag- 
nitude made them stagger in their gaits. But the Hanbalite reformer 
remained supremely detached and undaunted through all that tumult 
and strife. Then gathered a party of the notables of Damascus to delib- 
erate about the fate of Ibn Taimiya. The ‘Ugqid tells us, in a somewhat 
dramatic vein, how one of them proposed exile but was himself exiled, 
how a second suggested that Ibn Taimiya’s tongue be severed and found 
his own severed instead, a third recommended flogging and found him- 
self flogged, while the last one favoured imprisonment and was himself 
thrown in jail.??9 

In the afternoon of Monday, 6 Sha‘ban, 726 (July 19, 1326), the 
then governor of Syria, Tankiz, sent the mushidd al-augaf and Ibn Khatir, 
one of the chamberlains (hajib) of Syria, to fetch Ibn Taimiya in com- 
pliance with an edict of the Sultan. On being told that the Sultan's 
edict had sentenced him to imprisonment, Ibn Taimiya showed great 
satisfaction as he remarked, ‘I was long expecting it. Indeed there is 
great good for me in that ?3: 

His captors had brought along a mount for him. They rode together 
from his house to the gate of the Citadel, where a comfortable room had 
been vacated for him. Running water was provided for and his brother 
Zain ad-Din was allowed by the Sultan to stay with him for service. 
A decent stipend was also fixed for him. 

Four days later, on Friday, Sha‘ban 10, 726, the Sultàn's edict, stipu- 
lating Ibn Taimiya's imprisonment and withdrawal of the right to issue 
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fatwas, was read in the Umaiyad Mosque at Damascus. Five days later, 
on Wednesday, the Shafi‘ite Grand Qadi Jala] ad-Din Muhammad al- 
Qazwini ordered the imprisonment of a group of Ibn Taimiya's followers, 
in compliance with the decree and the permission of the viceroy to deal 
with them according to the Shar‘. 

Subsequently some of his partisans and disciples were persecuted, others 
went into hiding. They were sought out, flogged, then released, except 
for Imam Ibn Qaiyim al-Jauziya (d. 751/1350), Ibn Taimiya's most ardent 
pupil and follower, who was imprisoned at the Citadel.232 

Three months later, the Shafi‘ite Qàdi Ibn Jumla visited Ibn Taimiya 
in the prison to interrogate him on his ideas contained in the pamphlet 
Ziyàrat al-qubür.'The outcome of this visit was most tragic for Ibn Taimiya. 
Ibn Jumla, as we have already noted,” wilfully distorted the ideas of 
the Hanbalite doctor in the report that he presented to the central admin- 
istration. 

Ibn Taimiya's imprisonment was not more than a house arrest. He 
had the liberty to do what he pleased, and the government saw to it that 
he was kept in comfort. The relative ease and calm of those two years 
of incarceration provided Ibn Taimiya with the leisure to engage even 
more assiduously in his polemical activity??* whose main thrust, it 
seems, was directed toward the Malikite Taqi ad-Din al-Ikhna??5 of 
Cairo. 

Al-Ikhnà!i (d. 732/1331-32) was a disciple of Nasr al-Manbiji, whom 
we have already met as one of the most committed adversaries of the 
Hanbalite reformer. He, moreover, enjoyed a certain influence over 
Qala'ün?36 Ibn Taimiya's first fatwa in Cairo was directed against 
the cult of graves, and it is said that al-Ikhnà?i took it upon himself 
to rebuff Ibn Taimiya on the subject. Anyway, during his incarceration, 
Ibn Taimiya composed his rebuttal called Radd ‘ala al-Ikhn@i, in which 
he denounced his adversary with particular violence and acerbity. Al- 
Ikhnà'i complained to the Sultan. The latter then issued an edict whereby 
all writing materials of Ibn Taimiya were to be confiscated.??? ‘He was 
left with neither a book’, writes Hadi, with moving pathos, ‘nor a sheet 
of paper, nor ink-well, nor pen. Henceforward, whenever he had to 
write to one of his followers, he was obliged to use charcoal. I have seen 
many letters that he had sent to his followers and some of these were 
written with charcoal.’38 Hadi then goes on to reproduce one such letter 
in which Ibn Taimiya denounces the tendency responsible for populariz- 
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ing innovations, calls his adversaries the partisans of the Devil's Party, 
who are working against the Shari‘a, pledges to continue his struggle 
against innovations, a struggle which he equates with the jihad. This 
letter is an eloquent testimony to the fact that his advancing age, his 
tribulations, trials, and repeated imprisonments had mellowed none of 
his polemical vigour and reformist's zeal. 

The remaining handful of months of his life after the latest humili- 
ation Ibn Taimiya spent in contemplation of God and in devotional 
exercises. Following a brief illness, he died on September 26, 1328 (20 
Dhu’!-Qa‘da 728). 

As a postscript and supreme irony, one might mention that not only 
was Ibn Taimiya buried in a Sufi cemetery but in time his grave, too, 
became the center of public veneration - a practice to fighting which 
he had devoted the best years of his life.?!o 


CONCLUSION 


Ibn Taimiya could accommodate the simple asceticism of the early 
Sufis of Islam - men like al-Junaid, Dhu'n-Nün, Bishr al-Hafi, etc. — 
who still recognized in an unremitting following of the Prophet's Sunna 
the mainstay of all mystical experience and intense devotional life. 
Indeed the reason for the preeminence of Bishr?* among his compeers 
was explained to him in a vision by none other than the Prophet himself as 
the former's unflinching adherence to the latter's Sunna? But Ibn 
Taimiya had no patience for the latter-day Sufi, still less for his sub- 
tle, often ambiguous, elaborations that seemed to saw down the very edi- 
fice of Islamic life Ibn Taimiya was struggling hard to raise on a highly 
synthetic principle: the golden or, as Henri Laoust puts it, ‘happy mean’ 
(wasat) 253 This principle has been eloquently elaborated by Ibn Tai- 
miya in his pamphlet al-CAgida al-Wasitiya,?“* where it is identified as the 
watchword of the Orthodox Sect (Ahl as-Sunna wa ’I-Jama‘a), the one 
sect which alone among the bewildering maze of 73 sects is destined for 
salvation (naját). Occupying a middle position between the Jewish 
extremism of harshness (jafa)) and Christian extremism of unwarranted 
exaggeration, excess (ghulüw) in respect of prophets, the principle 
has for its core a belief or, rather, faith in all that God has informed in 
His Book - a faith which moreover remains untarnished by the blemish 
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of distortion, denial of Divine Attributes, anthropomorphism and, above 
all, the spirit of inquiry (takyif). Within the Islamic Community, the 
Orthodox Sect 1s lodged securely in the blissfulness of moderation. On 
the question of Divine Attributes, the Orthodox Sect drifts neither into 
the orbit of such deniers as the Jahmiya nor into that of the anthropo- 
morphists; on the question of Divine Acts, again, it comes out unscathed 
from the extremism of the Qadarites on the one hand and the Jabrites 
on the other; nor does it swing into either the Murjite camp or that 
of the Aufidiya sub-sect of the Qadarites on the question of Divine 
Promise; neither the Harüriya or the Mu‘tazilites on the one hand nor 
the Murjites and the Jahmites on the other can Iure it into their respective 
positions on the question of faith and religion; nor, finally, is it remiss, 
like the Rawafid, or overzealous, like the Khàrijites, in showing respect 
to the Companions. 

From this essentially uncompromising position even the minor Sufi 
practices had to be viewed with extreme suspicion and caution, Jet alone 
the merciless deluge of later Sufi ideas which, to begin with, was in fla- 
grant opposition to the letter of the law and, secondly, made incompre- 
hensible by a touch of philosophy. Thus a monist universe of Ibn al-‘Arabi, 
the doctrine of the comingling of the divine and human essences espoused 
by Hallaj, the delicate, progressive annihilation of the human into the 
divine celebrated by Ibn al-Farid—all these were a far cry from that simple, 
pristine conception of faith which kept the divine and the human realms 
at bay from each other on the basis of their indissoluble substantive or 
elemental differences. There is nothing of the divine in human nor of 
human in the divine !?4 

These ideas were foreign transplantations into the body of Islam, 
the result of centuries of extended contact of Muslims with the intellec- 
tual life and belief systems of their subject nations, integrated through 
the philosophical paraphernalia of reason and abstraction into sophisti- 
cated mystical doctrines which, in contrast to the pure casuistry of the 
theologian, were not without a certain magnetic lure. Men like Ibn al- 
‘Arabi and the peripatetic Ibn Sab‘in endeavoured to popularize these 
ideas, and the general run of Sufis accepted them largely in the spirit 
of conformity (taqlid), but these ideas were, at any rate, innovations. 

Ibn Taimiya saw in the eradication of these innovations, in redeeming 
faith from the popular invasion of heretical novelties, and in restoring 
it to its congenital simplicity the mainstay of his calling. 
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Though the Igtid@ reserves only the scantiest place for Ibn al-‘Arabi, 
Hallaj, Ibn Sabfin — indeed some of them are not even mentioned by 
name and reference is made in passing to their respective mystical sys- 
tems — it is elsewhere,?46 especially by a look at his biography,?*? that 
one can appreciate the intensity of his commitment to his self-imposed 
calling. 


PART THREE 


Translation of 


Kitab igtid@ as-sirat al-mustagim mukhalafat ashab al-jahim 


INTRODUCTION 


In the name of God, 
the Merciful, the Compassionate 


Praise is due to God Who perfected our religion for us, completed His 
blessing upon us, approved Islam for our religion, and commanded 
us that we may seek from Him His Straight Path — the Path of those 
whom He has blessed; not of those against whom He is wrathful, ~ the 
Jews — nor of the astray - the Christians.” 

I testify that there is no god but God, and that He is Unique and has 
no associates. I testify that Muhammad is His servitor (‘abduhu) and 
His Messenger (rasuluhu), whom He sent with the Upright Religion 
and the Pure Creed, gave him power over the faith, commanded him to 
follow after the Shari‘a, and also that he, God bless him and his family, 
may proclaim: "This is my way. I call on God with sure knowledge, I 
and whoever follows after me.' (Koran 12 : 108) 

To proceed: Stating how much there is in imitating the rites of the 
unbelievers during their festivals, I have, spontaneously or replying to 
queries, forbidden imitating their rites. I reported some of the Prophetic 
Tradition thereto pertaining and the legal argument furnished by the 
Shari‘a. Y also explained some of the motives of the Shar‘ in avoiding 
the mode of life of the unbelievers, such as the kitabiyiin and the ummiyin,3 
and the opposition to the People of the Book and non-Arabs as enjoined 
by the Shari‘a. Although this is a major principle of Shari‘a, with numer- 
ous ramifications, and a capital root, with many branches, nevertheless 
I drew attention to it by my God-granted ability. I composed on the sub- 
ject a reply which is not available to me at present.* The result was a 
measure of good to a God-willed extent. 

Later I was told once again that there are some people who, owing 
to the diversity of custom in which they had grown up, considered that 
odd and far-fetched. In this respect, as their basis, they clung to vague 
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generalities. Consequently a friend asked me to comment on the subject 
and thus indicate the root of this question, because that would be most 
useful, of general advantage, and because many people are tormented 
by it, so that they fall into a kind of paganism. I wrote down what occur- 
red to me at the moment, though if I had treated exhaustively the dem- 
onstrations and discussions of the ‘ulam@ and had I sought to investi- 
gate the works pertaining to it, I would have indeed found far more to 
offer. 

I had not supposed that whoever delved deeply into the canon law 
of Islam (figh), realized the indications of the Shari‘a and its aims, 
and the reasons and problems of the doctors, would doubt that; nay, 
I had not supposed that he in whose heart the faith has struck firm roots 
and to whom the truth of Islam has reached in its simplicity, that it is 
the religion of God Who does not accept save it from anybody, would 
not, when he is made aware of this point, but allow himself to be affected 
by his inner life and the soundness of his faith, requiring his awakening 
in the swiftest manner, — but we seek refuge in God against the corrosion 
of the hearts and whims of the spirit that stand in the way of learning 
and following the truth. 


CHAPTER ONE 


Know that God sent Muhammad to mankind at a time when he had 
become displeased with the inhabitants of the earth, Arabs and non- 
Arabs, except remnants — for most of them had died — of the People 
of the Book, before the Prophet’s mission.5 

In those days a man belonged to one of the two kinds: a kitabi who 
clung tenaciously either to a scripture which had been altered or abrogat- 
ed, or he adhered to an obsolete religion, part of which was unknown 
and part fallen out of practice. Or he was an ummi, an Arab or a non- 
Arab, ready to worship whatever pleased him and whatever he thought 
was useful to him, such as a star, an idol, a grave, a statue, etc. People 
were in extreme ignorance as a result of ignorant tenets which they took 
for knowledge, and misdeeds which they considered righteous. 

The theoretical and practica] purpose of an outstanding man among 
them was to obtain some of the knowledge handed down by the prophets 
of yore — a knowledge that had become adulterated by the whims of 
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those who tampered with the scriptures and of the innovators. Thus 
the truth of the knowledge had been already obscured for them by the 
admixture of falsehood. Or he would engage in action, while the least 
of which was lawful and the most, innovation (bid‘a),® scarcely sufficient 
to influence man's welfare; or he would fall for the speculations of the 
philosophizers.? The result would be that his very soul would be wasted 
on science, mathematics and ethics, so that after an indescribable effort 
he attained, if at all, a confused and trifling bit of it, insufficient to 
quench the thirst or cure the sick,8 without gaining anything of theological 
knowledge. The false component of his knowledge would be manyfold 
of the true component, if available at all, but whence would he get any 
of the latter? Into the bargain there are the dissensions of the ilk, the 
confusion, the difficulty of furnishing proofs and establishing causes. 

Consequently, God guided mankind through the beatitude of Muham- 
mad's prophethood and through His clear signs and guidance in a way 
beyond any description and human understanding, so that his believers 
as a community in general and the learned among them in particular 
attained such a measure of beneficent knowledge, righteous deeds, sub- 
lime morals and correct practices that were the theoretical and practi- 
cal wisdom of other peoples, without any blemish therein, compared 
to the wisdom inherent in his mission, then the latter would infinitely 
excel the former. Praise is due to God as it may please our Lord. 

This is, however, not the place to produce arguments and proofs 
on this subject. 

God sent the Prophet with the religion of Islam, the Straight Path, 
and made it incumbent that people should seek guidance from Him sever- 
al times a day in their prayers. God prescribed Islam as the path of 
those prophets, the righteous, the martyrs and the good men whom He 
has blessed and who have neither displeased God nor strayed away from 
Him. 

‘Adi b. Hatim? said: ‘I came to see the Prophet while he was sitting 
in the mosque. A group of people said, “This is ‘Adi b. Hatim.” I had 
come there without safeguard or document. So when I was presented 
before him, he took me by the hand. Earlier he had said, “How I wish 
God put his hand into mine." He stood up with me. Then a woman with a 
boy met him. Both of them said, "We have some matter to submit." He 
attended to them. Then he took me by the hand and brought me to his 
house. The maid laid down a cushion for him. He sat down on it, with 
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me in front of him. He gave praise to God, then said: 

“What makes you flee?? Is it that you may have to proclaim there is no 
god except Allah?™ But, then, do you know of any other god but God?" 

“No.” 

He spoke for some time before he said: 

“Then, what makes you really flee is that you may have to proclaim 
that God is most Great! But, do you know of anything greater than God?” 

“No.” 

“Indeed the Jews are those who have earned God’s anger and the Chris- 
tians, who have strayed from Him.” 

“I am a kanif, a Muslim." 

Thereupon I saw his face light up with elation.’ 


Ibn Taimiya goes on to adduce a number of Koranic passages wherein the Jews, 
the hypocrites (munafiqün), and the Christians are reproached for their fail- 
inge 13 

ings. 


... The Jews, then, are those who fall short of the truth and the Chris- 
tians, who go beyond the bounds... . 

To sum up: the source of the Jews' unbelief is that they do not act 
according to the knowledge they possess; for they know the truth but 
they do not follow it in word and deed, jointly or separately. The source 
of the Christians’ unbelief is that they act without knowledge; for they 
exert themselves in various rites without sanction from God, and they 
ascribe to Him things they do not know.* It is for this reason that the 
Salgf1* like for instance Sufyan b. ‘Uyaina!? and others used to say: 
‘If one of our doctors is wrong, there is something of the Jews in him, 
and if one of the worshippers among us is wrong, he is somewhat like 
the Christians.’ Again, this is not the place to go into elaboration. 

Although God warned us against their ways, nevertheless His decree 
is enacted in accordance with the Prophet's words and divine preexis- 
tent knowledge, as adduced in the two .Sahi/i? collections on behalf 
of Abū Sa‘id al-Khudri. Thus the Prophet said: ‘Assuredly you will 
follow after the manners of those before you, with like for like,!? so 
much so were tbey to enter a lizard's burrow, you will do likewise." 

*O Messenger of God’, they asked, ‘(You mean) the Jews and the 
Christians?’ 

‘Who else?’ he replied. 
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Another similar Tradition is cited where it is the Persians and the Byzantines 

whom the Muslims would eventually come to imitate. 

The Prophet said that there would be in his community imitation on the 
one hand of the Jews and Christians, who are the People of the Book, 
and on the other, of the Persians and Byzantines, who are non-Arabs. 

The Prophet was wont to forbid imitation of both the People of the 
Book and non-Arabs. 

Though it is not a unanimously accepted Tradition, it has been how- 
ever transmitted that the Prophet said: ‘A section of my community 
will maintain the truth until arrival of the hour.'?? He announced, ‘Verily 
God shall not let this community agree on error’, and, ‘God will implant 
in this faith an urge for obedience to God forever.’ 

Thus it is known from the Prophet's true Tradition that there will al- 
ways be in his community a group which will adhere to his guidance - 
i. e. Islamic faith alone — and another, which will deviate to one or the 
other factions of the Jewish or Christian faiths. And though one does not 
become an unbeliever by such deviation, perhaps not even a sinner, yet 
such a deviation may be tantamount to unbelief, depravity, sinfulness 
and error. 

This deviation is a matter which a man's disposition impresses upon 
him and Satan decks out for him. It is for this reason that man is en- 
joined to pray to God constantly for guidance toward the Straight 
Path which is entirely devoid of Jewishness or Christianity. 

I am going to point out some vices of the People of the Book and the 
non-Arabs with which our community has been afflicted, so that a vir- 
tuous Muslim may avoid deviating from the Straight Path to the path 
of those who have displeased God and of those who have strayed from 
Him. 

In the Koran God says: ‘Many of the People of the Book wish to make 
you unbelievers after you have believed, out of envy on their part, 
after the truth has become clear unto them.’ (2 : 109) Thus He censures 
the Jews for being jealous of the guidance and knowledge granted to 
the Muslims. 

Some people, known for their knowledge, and others have been 
afflicted with a kind of jealousy for one upon whom God bestowed a gift 
of beneficial knowledge and righteous deed. This is an utterly abominable 
trait. In this context, it is one of the traits of those who have incurred 
God's anger. 
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Further Koranic passages?! are quoted. In these the Jews are upbraided for 
concealing the knowledge, the clear signs, and the guidance that was given 
them, or selling them for a little price. They shall, therefore, *eat nothing 
but the Fire in their bellies’ 


... So, He has described the ones who have displeased God as concealing 
knowledge, or begrudging it, or seeking some material compensation 
for it, or afraid lest some of the truth they did reveal should be used as an 
argument against them. 

Some of those who are reputed to have knowledge are afflicted there- 
with. Sometimes they conceal knowledge begrudging it to others, averse 
to anybody else achieving the excellence attained by them, and seeking 
compensation in leadership or wealth, or afraid of a setback to their 
station or their material wealth as a result of disclosing the truth. Yet 
at other times one may have disputed his opponent on a certain question, 
or belonged to a party refuted on a certain point, with the result that 
though he is not fully certain his opponent is wrong, he is induced to 
conceal some knowledge which might serve his opponent’s argument. 

‘Abd ar-Rabmàn b. Mahdi and others have therefore said: ‘Men of 
knowledge will write both what is for them and what is against them, 
while people moved by impulses (ahl al-ahw@ ) will write only that which 
is in their favour.’ 

The purpose here is not to go into details on what is obligatory and what 
is commendable. We rather wish to bring to attention such generalities 
as may benefit the sensible person towards divine bounty. 

God says: ‘And when it is told them, “Believe in that which has been 
revealed by God”, they reply, “We believe in that which was revealed to 
us”, and they disbelieve in that which lies beyond that, though it is the 
truth, etc.’, right after He had said, ‘and they formerly used to pray for 
deliverance against the unbelievers, but when there came to them that 
which they recognized, they disbelieved in it; so God’s curse is on the 
unbelievers.’ (2 : 89-91) 

Thus He has described the Jews as those who knew the truth before 
the Prophet came proclaiming it and summoning people to it. But when 
the Prophet proclaiming the truth came to them out of a group from 
which they did not expect him to emerge, they did not rally to him; 
for they would not accept the truth but from the group to which they 
themselves belonged, though they do not follow all the obligations ac- 
cording to their beliefs. 
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Another affliction of a certain type of people of knowledge or piety 
among the students of religious law, or mystics and others, or a distin- 
guished religious leader among them, excepting the Prophet, is that they 
do not accept of religion any law or tradition except that of their own 
group. Moreover, they do not know what their own group asserts; 
yet the faith of Islam obliges us to follow the truth unconditionally in 
law and tradition without restriction to any group or person except our 
devotion to the Prophet. 

Further describing those who have displeased God, it says in the Koran: 
‘Some of the Jews alter the sense of the words (i.e., distort).’ (4 : 46) 
Elsewhere they are characterized as those who ‘twist their tongues with 
the Book, so that you may take it to be a part of the Book, while a part 
of the Book it is not.’ (3 : 78) The distortion here means tampering with 
revelation and distorting through false interpretation. 

As regards distortion through false interpretation, it is very frequent 
and various sections of our community have suffered from it. 

As to tampering with scripture, many are those who have fallen 
into this pitfall. They distort the words of the Prophet, transmit Tradi- 
tion of dubious authenticity, even though the leading experts have reject- 
ed those Traditions. At times such a man may even have the impudence 
to try to tamper with the revelation - though he cannot achieve that — as 
one of them exclaimed: ‘And unto God Moses spoke directly.’2? 

The insolence of some in tampering with the Sunna so as to claim di- 
vine origin for their assertions, this is mere fabrication of Tradition 
allegedly coming down from the Prophet or pretending to use for the 
sake of faith an argument which proves unworkable. 

This type of distortion is characteristic of the Jews. Many of those who 
contemplated the Koran and the Tradition, and later considered in the 
light of the faith events that took place in the life of Islam gave expres- 
sion in their writings to a censure of such a practice. 

God says about the Christians: ‘O People of the Book! do not exag- 
gerate in your religion, and do not say anything about God but the truth. 
The Messiah, Jesus, son of Mary, is only the Messenger of God, and His 
Word.’(4 : 171) 

There are further passages to this effect: ‘They are unbelievers who 
say, "God is the Messiah, son of Mary." ' (5:15) 

Then there is the case of extremism in veneration for prophets and the 
righteous, as has happened in certain groups of pious people and mystics 
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to an extent that many of them have been affected by the elements of 
incarnation and pantheism which are as bad as, if not worse than, the 
tenets of the Christians. 

The Koran also says: ‘They have taken as lords besides God their 
rabbis and monks and the Messiah, son of Mary, etc.' (9 : 31) 

The Prophet explained it to ‘Adi b. Hatim, saying: ‘These made lawful 
unto the people that which was forbidden and the latter obeyed their 
masters; these also prohibited that which was lawful, only to be followed 
by people.’ 

Many pious followers obey a revered authority in whatever the latter 
commands, though his command may imply legalizing the prohibited 
or prohibiting that which is lawful. 

It says in the Koran about the astray: ‘And monasticism they invented 
— We did not ordain it for them — only seeking the pleasure of God.’ 
(57 : 27) Only God knows how much Muslim groups have suffered from 
this newfangled monasticism.?? 

The Koran has it: ‘Those who won their case said, “We shall definitely 
build a place of worship over them.” * (18: 21) These gone-astray and 
God-displeasing ones were in the habit of erecting abodes of worship 
over the graves of prophets and the righteous, yet, by God, the Prophet 
himself repeatedly warned his people against this practice, even on the 
verge of his death. And yet many Muslims have fallen into this error. 

Further, you will find that many go astray by feeling that their faith 
in general consists of sweet melodies and beautiful pictures. All their 
religious concern does not go beyond humming their tunes. 

You will, moreover, find that by adopting the musical sessions?* 
with the recital of poems and by adopting painting and lovely melodies 
in order to improve the hearts and affairs, the Muslims have been afflicted 
in a manner comparable to that of those gone-astray. 

The Koran says: ‘The Jews say, “The Christians do not stand on any- 
thing"; the Christians say, “The Jews do not stand on anything.” ' 
(2 : 113) 

The Koran announced that each of these religions rejects whatever the 
other asserts. You will see many a student of Islamic law who upon 
encountering the mystic and the pious dismisses them, considering them 
merely ignorant and gone-astray. He does not believe that there may be 
any knowledge and guidance on their part. Conversely, you will observe 
that many of the mystics and dervishes dismiss the law and learning, nay 
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consider that he who clings to them is cut off from God and that nothing 
which benefits man before God can come of them. 

The right course is, however, that whatever the Koran and the Sunna 
adduce of law and learning is true and whatever in law and learning 
they contradict is wrong. 

As to imitating the Persians and Byzantines, so much of the theoretical 
and practical influence of Persia and Byzantium is felt in Islam that it is 
no secret to a Muslim learned in his faith and its fate. 

It is not our purpose here to detail all the cases when Muslims took 
after the God-displeasing and gone-astray, even though in some cases a 
Muslim may have been forgiven either because he used independent 
judgment (ijtihad), though he was mistaken in it, or because of good 
deeds that expunged the evil, etc. 

The purpose is rather to make clear man’s dire need for divine guidance 
and to get an inkling of the danger of deviation so that he might beware 
thereof. 

The Straight Path is in itself comprised of certain internal and external 
elements. The former include beliefs, intentions, and the like; the latter, 
tenets and deeds. In turn deeds may be acts of worship or also customs, 
such as pertain to food, dress, marriage, dwelling, congregation, separa- 
tion, travel, sojourn, riding, etc. 

These internal and external matters are, inevitably, interrelated, so that 
the emotion and mood in the heart must, of necessity, bring on some 
external phenomena, and the various external acts must, of necessity, 
generate in the heart certain emotions and moods. 

God granted Muhammad, His servitor and Messenger, wisdom which 
is the Prophet’s Sunna, and it is that Sunna which God laid down as 
the law and manifest way of the Prophet. 

It is in accordance with the wisdom that God legislated for the Prophet 
such deeds and tenets as would clearly differ from those of the God- 
displeasing and gone-astray. He enjoined the Prophet to differ from them 
in his way of life, even though to many its harm was not evident, and that 
for a number of reasons some of which are: 

1. Participation in conduct breeds homogeneity and resemblance in 
the participants, which leads to accord in morals and deeds. And this is 
evident. Thus, for instance, one who dons himself in the vesture of the 
learned feels a certain affinity with them, or, for instance, one who wears 
the outfit of the fighting soldiers finds in himself an affinity with the 
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latter’s character, and unless an obstacle comes in his way his nature 
conforms to that character. 

2. Difference in conduct brings out dissimilarity and separation which 
has the effect of fending off divine wrath and prevents going astray. 
Conversely, it would incline man towards those who enjoy divine guidance 
and pleasure. Thus, indeed, the God-drawn difference will stand out 
clearly between His host of those in bliss and His unhappy enemies. 
The more man’s inner life is perfect and the more he understands Islam, 
true Islam — not mere outward parading as a Muslim, nor blindly follow- 
ing mere traditional beliefs as a whole — the greater is his urge to differ 
both internally and externally from the Jews and Christians, and the 
stronger is his urge to keep his distance from their characteristics. 

3. Finally, a common way of life promotes social interaction to an 
extent that distinction between the right-guided on the one hand and the 
God-displeasing and gone-astray on the other vanishes. There may be 
further reasons involved in divine wisdom. 

This would be so even if that way of life consisted only of permissible 
elements apart from imitation, but inasmuch as it brings on their belief, 
it would be a segment of unbelief, and accord with them would be a 
kind of falling into some of their error and sin. 

This is a cardinal point which has to be grasped clearly. And God 
knows best! 


CHAPTER TWO 


Inasmuch as the discussion concerns a particular question, it may come 
under a more general heading. We have, therefore, commenced with a 
number of passages from the Koran, Sunna, and Consensus (ijmā‘) 
that bid to oppose the unbelievers and forbid imitating them in general, 
regardless whether the injunction be comprehensive about all types of 
difference or concerning some particular difference; and regardless 
whether it was obligatory or simply commendable. 

We follow this up with a more specific injunction against the non- 
Muslim holidays. 

Here is a point that I have made in this book, viz., the injunction about 
accord with some people or differing from them may arise because the 
mere intent of the accord or the accord itself is an advantage; likewise, 
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the very intent of differing or the differing itself is an avdantage, in the 
sense that such an act contains benefit or harm for man, even though 
this particular act which gave rise to the accord or differing, were it to 
be dissociated from accord or differing, would not entail that benefit or 
harm. That is how we profit by our very act of following the Prophet, 
his Companions and Helpers in acts which, had they not done them, 
would be perhaps without advantage; for this promotes in us love of 
them and a certain emotional affinity with them, by urging us to be in 
accord with them in other matters and thus gain from the advantages. 
Likewise, we may sustain a loss by being in accord with unbelievers in 
some of their acts which would be quite harmless to us if they had not 
acted that way. 

The injunction concerning consent and dissent is present here because 
acting in accord with or violating a precept involves good or evil for man, 
even if the act has not been actually performed, but by way of indication 
and definition this was expressed as consent and dissent, so that consent 
would indicate evil and dissent, the good. 

Thus the treatment of consent and dissent falls into the category of 
indication and conclusion, and primarily into the category of causal 
relation. Yet at times the two may coincide, i.e. the wisdom growing 
out of the very act in which we show consent with or dissent from them, 
and out of the participation itself. Such is then the situation of consent 
and dissent, whether positive or negative. This must be properly grasped; 
for only thus can we grasp the meaning of the Divine Prohibition to 
follow the infidels and to fall in with them, whether fully or partly. 

A Koranic reference concerning acts and their details may occur in 
general and require further elucidation. It is the Sunna that explains, 
interprets and formulates the subject matter. 

We shall, therefore, adduce such Koranic verses as point to this very 
principle in a general way, and next supply Traditions which interpret 
the meaning and intent of these verses. 


A Koranic passage (45 : 16-19) follows, touching on the Israelites’ ingrati- 
tude to the numerous bounties of God, their differences, their insubordination, 
with a view to exhort Muslims not to follow their fancies. 


... Here we learn that God bestowed the bounties, worldly and spiritual, 
upon the Children of Israel, but they differed after the knowledge had 
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come to them, being insolent towards each other. Subsequently He 
endowed Muhammad with the Shari‘a, enjoining him to follow the 
Shari‘a and not the fancies (ahw@) of the ignorant. The ignorant are 
those who oppose the Prophet's Sunna. As for ‘their fancies’, it includes 
the desires and mode of life of the polytheists (mushrikiin) as it is shaped 
by the false faith and its consequences. The infidels maintain these fancies. 
Following these fancies would mean accord with them. That is why the 
infidels rejoice when they see the Muslims consent to some of their lore. 
They would gladly pay dearly to attain this. Even if we granted that the 
act does not involve following the infidels' fancies, it is still beyond doubt 
that to oppose the infidels is a more definite course, and is more conducive 
to please God by relinquishing the infidels’ fancies. Consent with them 
would serve as a means to further accord, for ‘He who approaches acts 
of disobedience comes dangerously close to falling therein.’26 

Similarly (in the Koranic verse 13 : 36-37), ‘their fancies’ refers to the 
fancies of the parties of men who deny part of the Revelation. They 
include Jews and Christians and others who reject the Koran. 

‘If you follow their fancies, after the knowledge that has come to you, 
then surely you will be among the evildoers.’ (2 : 145) Following them 
in the specifics of their faith means following their fancies. Even lesser 
acts may involve the infidels’ fancies. 

To the same effect are also the verses: “The Jews will never be satisfied 
with you, nor will be the Christians, not until you follow their religion. 
Tell (them): God's guidance is the true guidance." If you follow their 
fancies, after the knowledge that has come to you, you shall have neither 
a protector nor helper from God.’ (2 : 120) 

Note the use of the phrase ‘their religion’ and the negative attitude to 
*their fancies': The infidels will not be pleased with anything short of 
unconditional conforming of their religion. The warning applies to any 
such compliance, be it limited or extensive. It is, moreover, well known 
that assimilating elements of their faith is a way of assimilating, or coming 
dangerously close to assimilating, their fancies. 


A lengthy Koranic passage (2 : 145-50) is quoted to stress the point that al- 
though the Scripturaries recognize the Koran as unmistakably as they do their 
own sons, they would probably never follow Muhammad; that inasmuch as 
all nations have their own gibla? the Muslims should henceforward face in 
the direction of the Holy Mosque at Mecca, so *that the people may not have 
an argument against you. According to Ibn Taimiya, who argues on the au- 
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thority of the Salaf, the people may not have, etc., refers to Jews, against 
you, to Muslims, in the matter of the gibla. The Jews might say: Now that 
the Muslims have agreed with us to follow our qibla, they may be expected 
to agree with us in our religion. But by expressly exhorting Muslims to oppose 
the Jews in their qibla, God has thwarted their argument. This leads Ibn Tai- 
miya to conclude that the wisdom underlying the abrogation of the first qibla 
and a change in its direction for subsequent times is precisely this intent to 
oppose them, which ‘intention is present in every case of dissent and consent: 
for if an infidel is followed in one of his acts he might use the argument in 
his favour, just as, or nearly as, did the Jews concerning the qibla? 


... It says in the Koran: ‘And don't be like those who scattered and 
disputed after the clear signs had come to them.' (3 : 105) These were the 
Jews and Christians who had split up into seventy sects. It is for this 
reason that the Prophet, though he had earlier warned that 'soon his 
community will split up into seventy-three sects’, still forbade to follow 
them in a similar sectarian fragmentation. Though his objection to 
imitation may refer both to word and content, and even if a less compre- 
hensive construction be put on this objection, it at least indicates that 
not to imitate the infidels and to abandon any assimilation of them is a 
positive legal duty. It also indicates that the more a man stays away 
from assimilating to them in things glossed over in the law, the more 
likely he is not to fall into the positively forbidden type of assimilation. 
This is in itself a great advantage. 


Quoting the Koran 10 : 89; 7 : 141; and 115 :4, Ibn Taimiya concludes: 


Whatever guidance and deeds they possess is not of the believers’ way. 
The believer should keep his distance even from the positive elements in 
the infidels’ theory and practice. It behooves not to accept any of these 
at all. By rejecting the infidels' heritage as a whole the believer is on safer 
ground in avoiding that which is positively forbidden, and in approaching 
that which is dangerously close thereto. 


A lengthy Koranic passage, 5 : 48-49, follows: 


... To follow the infidels in their way of life means to follow their moods 
or get suspiciously close thereto. On the other hand, not to follow their 
way of life means to fully renounce their aspirations. 

The Koran abounds in the prohibition of assimilation to communities 
of the infidels and in stories about them which contain many an admoni- 
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tion to renounce their acts. For instance, after enumerating the exemplary 
punishments God visited upon the People of the Book, the Koran spells 
out: ‘Therefore take heed, you who have eyes! (59:2) or: ‘In their 
stories there is surely lesson to sensible men’, (12 : 111) and other similar 
examples. 

Some passages point to our subject, while others only allude to it. 

If the purpose is to explain that it is more proper for us to differ from 
the infidels generally, then all the verses point thereto. If, however, the 
purpose is that to differ from them is our positive duty, then some of the 
verses point in that direction. 

We mention the passages which indicate that it is in general a precept 
to differ from them, because this is what is intended here. 

It is not our purpose here to distinguish between the proving force of 
the various passages and between the various degrees of obligation under 
them. 

We shall indicate that imitating the infidels in their holidays is an act 
forbidden. Indeed this is the question which is pursued here. All other 
questions have been brought in here to establish a general principle, 
great and profitable. 

(In the Koranic passage 9 : 67-73) God portrays the moral makeup 
and characteristics of the hypocrites as well as that of the believers. 
Both parties proclaim Islam as their faith; and yet God has threatened 
with hell fire both the Islam-professing hypocrites, their profession of 
Islam notwithstanding, and the infidels who profess unbelief, and en- 
joined His Prophet to fight against them both. 

Ever since God’s designation of Muhammad as His Messenger and 
servitor, and the latter’s subsequent immigration to Medina, mankind 
has become divided into three kinds, viz., the believer, hypocrite, and 
infidel. The infidel who manifestly professes unbelief, his case is clear 
enough. What we are here concerned with is the characteristics of the 
hypocrites, mentioned both in the Koran and Sunna, and which in fact 
constitute a threat to the People of the Qibla.28 The hypocrites, according 
to divine characterization, ‘are as one another’, while the believers are 
*friends of one another.' 

This is so because the hypocrites are alike in their hearts and deeds. 
Even so, ‘their hearts are diverse’, though you may be inclined to ‘think 
of them as a whole’.?® Friendship of their heart is not constant but lasts 
as long as they have a common interest, and thereafter each of them 
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stands for himself. Not so the believers; they love a fellow-believer from 
whom they may be separated by time and space. 

Subsequently the Koran portrays the conduct of each of the two 
groups, first vis-d-vis their ilk, and later in relation to others. It may be 
observed though that divine words are concise formulae. 

Therefore, man's religious acts are of two kinds, (a) he himself acts 
or desists from acting, and (b) he calls others to act or desist from acting. 
Further, his acts benefit either himself or others. So, now, we have in all 
three kinds. To enumerate: 

1. An act that is related to the doer and none else, such as prayer. 

2. An act which benefits others; example: zakat.39 

3. A call upon others to act. In this case the doer is someone else, 
while the caller's share in it being the exhortation. 

The hypocrites are characterized in the Koran as, ‘they command 
what is disreputable and forbid what is reputable', (9 : 68) and the be- 
lievers, contrarily, as, *they command what is reputable, and forbid what 
is disreputable.' (9 : 70) 

The word reputable ( al-mafrüf) is a noun embracing all that is pleasing 
to God, such as faith and righteous deeds. Conversely, disreputable (al- 
munkar) comprises all that displeases God and which He has forbidden. 

The Koran goes on to say that ‘they keep their hands closed.’ (9 : 67) 
Mujahid takes the phrase to mean that the hypocrites keep their hands 
closed from spending for the sake of God, while Qatada understands 
that it is any good deeds against which they keep their hands closed. 
Thus Mujahid alludes to benefits accruing from possessions, while Qatada 
refers to spending wealth and making any other material sacrifice. The 
phrase ‘closing of hand’ stands for grip, hold, as in the verse, ‘And do 
not keep your hand chained to your neck, nor spread it out completely’, 
(17 : 29) and elsewhere, ‘The Jews said, God's hand is fettered." Fetter- 
ed are their hands, and they are cursed for saying so. Nay, but both His 
hands are spread out; He expends as He will.’ (5 : 64) This is a custom- 
arily acknowledged fact, self-evident, or else a well-known trope. 

As against the phrase ‘they have closed their hands’, the believers are 
depicted as, ‘they pay the alms.’ (9 : 71) The zakat, though it later became 
a fact of Divine Law as it came to be envisaged as the obligatory zakat, 
is a term referring both to bodily exertion and sacrifice of wealth. The 
implication of bodily exertion and sacrifice of wealth obtains here just 
as it does in the phrase ‘closing of hands.’ 
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Further on the Koran says: ‘They have forgotten God, and He has 
forgotten them.’ (9:67) To forget God is to abandon invocation of 
His name. 

In opposition, the believers are described as those who ‘perform the 
prayers) Now, the prayer, too, is comprised of both the obligatory 
(mafrüda) as well as the voluntary (tafawwu) prayer. All acts of invo- 
cation of God, verbally or in intent, come under the heading of prayer. 
Ibn Mas‘id*! even said that ‘so long as you keep mentioning the Lord's 
name, you are in a state of prayer, though you may be in the market.’ 
Mu'àdh b. Jabal®? has it: ‘Class-study is also a kind of prayer.’ 

Further the Koran mentions the curse - the hell fire and lasting chas- 
tisement — in the hereafter with which the hypocrites and infidels are 
threatened. This is contrasted by the divine promise of Paradise, pleasure, 
and mercy to the believers. 

Numerous secret meanings moreover can be found in the very arrange- 
ment of Koranic phrases and the words they are composed of. However, 
this is not the place to discuss them. Thisis all preliminary to what follows. 

Jt has been observed that 'theirs is a lasting torment' (9 : 68) is an 
allusion to such mental ailments as sorrow, tribulations, harshness and 
darkness of heart, and ignorance to which the hypocrites will be exposed 
both in this and the next world. For what other than affliction by ailments 
of this world and the next, which only God knows, could be the recom- 
pense of unbelief and insubordination! That is why you will find most of 
the hypocrites and infidels seeking life's pleasures but by means of diver- 
sions such as drinking intoxicants, beholding amusing pictures, lending 
ear to sweet melodies, etc. — diversions that rob them of their reason and 
distract their hearts. 

The believers, on the other hand, are those *on whom God will have 
mercy.’ (9 : 71) For God will speedily implant in their hearts mercy so 
that they will find and relish the sweetness of faith. He will open the 
believers' hearts to Islam, and the indescribable joy over faith, useful 
knowledge and deeds of goodness. 

Towards the conclusion of the verse concerning the hypocrites, the 
Koran says: ‘Like those before you, who were stronger than you in 
might, and more affluent in wealth and children.’ (9 : 69) 

There are divergent opinions about the sense of the word ‘like’ in this 
clause. While some take it to mean ‘You are like those before you’, 
others construe it as “You acted like those before you.’ ... 
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In either case, the reference is to the deeds of the predecessors, though 
the view that the comparison refers to the respective chastisements is also 
maintained. 

Through a lengthy excursion into the grammatical structure of the Koranic 


phrase, ‘Like those before you, etc’, the various positions taken and inter- 
pretations offered by different Arab grammarians, Ibn Taimiya goes on to say: 


Such is also the Koranic comparison between believers and unbelievers 
in the words ‘they obey God and His Messenger’, for obedience to God 
and His Messenger is incompatible with imitation of those before you. ... 

Although second person pronoun has been used in the phrase *who were 
stronger than you in might’ and in the phrase ‘so do you enjoy your lot’, 
(9 : 69) clearly it is the hypocrites who are being addressed here. Such 
address is for purposes of stress and attention, and it is effected by a 
sudden shift from third to second person pronoun. .. 


Other similar examples of exclamatory grammatical shift, taken from the 
Koran, follow 3^ 


The pronoun in the phrase, ‘Such are they whose works have failed’, 
(9 : 69) is self-evident. Indeed it refers to those Muslims who seek pleasure 
and plunge into it, just as in the continuation it says: ‘Has there not come 
to them the report of those who were before them.’ (9 : 70) If, however, 
the whole Muslim community is addressed here, then the emphasis 
falls upon the latter-mentioned ones. 

In his commentary on the Koran, ‘Abd ar-Razzáq from Mu‘ammar 
from al-Hasan narrates that by the Koranic phrase 'they enjoyed their 
lot', the Prophet meant enjoyment in their faith. This has been recorded 
also on the authority of Abū Huraira.?? Ibn ‘Abbas,?® however, has it: 
In their share of the hereafter but in this world. Others construe (enjoy- 
ment of lot or share as enjoying) their share of this world. 

Lexicographers have taken the word ‘share’ (khalaq) to mean ‘por- 
tion’, ‘lot’, i.e. what has been created for man’s benefit or designated for 
him; as one says: A portion is what is apportioned for man and a lot, 
what is alloted to him — meaning what is determined for him. The same 
meaning of portion emerges on the one hand from the Koranic phrase, 
‘shall have no share in the world to come’, (2 : 102 and 200) and on the 
other from the Tradition, ‘Verily he who bedecks himself in silk shall 
have no share in the world to come." 

The verse ‘who were stronger than you in might, and more affluent 
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in wealth and children’ presents in general what the ‘ulamda have unani- 
mously stated, viz., the might they possessed might have enabled them 
to strive for this world and the next. The same is true of their wealth 
and children. Thus the might, wealth, and children were their share; 
with these they sought pleasure in this world. The very acts they performed 
with this might and wealth constituted their faith. Had they intended 
God's pleasure and benefits of the eternal abode with their acts, they 
would have been indeed duly recompensed in the hereafter; enjoying 
them meant their wordly fate. Thus, one who does act but for the sake 
of wordly gains belongs to this category, regardless whether his acts were 
acts of worship or of some other kind. 

Further in the passage we have: ‘So do you enjoy your lot, as those 
before you enjoyed their lot. You have plunged as they plunged.’ 

Now, the pronoun they may be construed in two ways: either — and 25 
this is better - as modifying the verbal noun, i.e. as the plunge which 
they took, in which case the antecedent pronoun may be omitted, as for 
instance elsewhere in the Koran: *Have they not seen that out of Our 
handiwork We have created for them cattle, over which they enjoy do- 
minion ? (36:71) Such use is frequent in the language. 

Or it is a modifier of the agent, e.g. a faction, a class, or a generation 
who plunged; just as if it were said: like those who plunged. 

The Koran draws an analogy between ‘seeking enjoyment in one's 
share’ and the ‘plunge’. It is because corruption of the faith occurs either 
by false belief and thus proclaiming it, or by action contrary to the true 
belief. Innovations and the like come under the former, sinfulness in 
deeds and the like, under the latter. The first is the sphere of doubts and 
the second, of lust. 

For this reason the Salaf used to say: One must be wary of two peoples, 
those who are the prey of their fancies and those who are blinded by 
their wordliness. They also used to say: Beware of the temptation of an 
immoral scholar and of an ignorant worshipper; for it can further per- 
vert those already corrupt.?? This is similar to the phrase in which two 
groups? are characterized as erring, one despite the knowledge, the 
other in absence thereof. 

Someone once characterized Ahmad b. Hanbal*? as: "May God have 
mercy upon him; nobody was as indifferent as he to the world and nobody 
as much like the early saints as he: Innovations — he rejected them; the 
world — he renounced it.’ 
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The Koran describes the leaders of the God-fearing as: ‘And We 
appointed from among them leaders to guide by Our command, who 
showed patience and firm belief in Our signs.’ (32 : 24) Thus by patience 
lust is renounced and by faith doubts dispelled. 

The same import lies in this verse of the ‘Chapter of the Afternoon’: 
‘And (they) exhort one another to truth and exhort one another to 
patience’ (103 : 3) ... 

Bearing on the same subject is also a mursal*? Tradition in which the 
Prophet is quoted as saying: ‘Verily God prefers him who uses insight 
and discernment when doubts appear and him who possesses perfect 
reason when lust overwhelms.’ 

Thus the Koranic phrase ‘so do you enjoy your lot’ is an allusion 
to those who allow themselves to be carried away by lust, as is the case 
with the disobedient, while the phrase ‘You have plunged as they 
plunged’ alludes to the act of following one’s doubts and this is the cancer 
of the innovators and people who are given to fancies and argumentation. 
Most often the two vices converge. Rarely, if at all, you will find one 
whose deeds were not corrupt even though his faith was. The verse indi- 
cates that people of yore sought pleasure and immersed in it, while 
these, the Muslims coming after them, fared no better, they followed the 
former's footsteps. 

Further, ‘so do you enjoy your lot’ and ‘you have plunged’ are a 
statement of these acts having been performed in the past. This is meant 
as a reproach to anybody acting this way down to the Resurrection Day, 
as are the other statements concerning the acts and characteristics of the 
infidels and hypocrites at the time of the Prophet’s mission. 

But it may be construed as a reference of a constant and continuous 
import; for though the pronoun in ‘so do you enjoy your lot’ and ‘you 
have plunged’ is a second person pronoun, it nevertheless resembles the 
imperative employed elsewhere in the Koranic phrases ‘serve!’, ‘wash!’, 
‘kneel down and prostrate!’, and ‘believe!’ whereby those addressed 
include not only the generation of the Prophet but also all people down 
to the Resurrection Day; such is the nature of divine speech, and the 
Messenger is merely enunciating the divine word. 

This, then, is the attitude of the Muslims in general, and if some doctor 
in the discussion of the Sources of Jurisprudence (usil al-fiqh) main- 
tains that the you in this case refers strictly to the generation of the 
Prophet, still the other humans are to be included, either because this is 
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evident from the principle of the uniformity in the application of judg- 
ment, as if the Prophet were addressing one of his community, or we 
know it by the Sunna, Consensus, or Analogy. Thus, anyone who sought 
enjoyment and plunged in it inevitably became the addressee of the 
Divine Words ‘so do you enjoy your lot’ and ‘you have plunged.’ This 
is the more plausible of the two views. 

The Koran had warned these pleasure-seekers as: ‘Such are they 
whose works have failed in this world and the next. Such are they who 
are the losers.’ 

This is exactly what we intend here by this verse, viz., that, as the 
Koran has it, in the Muslim community there are people who sought 
pleasure in their share and have plunged therein just as the people before 
them did, and are on that account censured and threatened by God. 

Further on God exhorts them to learn a lesson from those who lived 
before them. Thus He says: ‘Has there not come to them the report of 
those who were before them - the people of Nüh, ‘Ad, Thamüd, etc.’ (9:70) 

As we have mentioned earlier, in contradistinction to the believers, 
whose characteristic it is to be obedient to God and His Messenger, 
these pleasure-seekers are described as resembling the past generations. 
They are reproached. In the next verse God’s injunction to the Prophet 
to fight against infidels and hypocrites is an indication of the struggle 
against these very pleasure-seekers and pleasure-plungers. 

Thus the Koran indicates that some Muslims imitate past generations 
in affairs temporal and spiritual. The reproach directed to them is reiter- 
ated also in the Prophet’s Sunna, and our verse was interpreted in this sense 
by the Prophet’s Companions. 

Thus, Abi Huraira narrates that the Prophet said: ‘Assuredly you 
will act as did the people before you: measure for measure, span by span, 
and fathom by fathom, so much so were one of the latter to enter a 
lizard’s burrow, you will do likewise. (‘You may, if you care’, said 
Abi Huraira, ‘recite here the verse Like those before you, who were 
stronger than you in might, etc.") 

*O Messenger of God’, they asked, ‘like what the Persians, Byzantines 
and the People of the Book did?’ 

‘Who else?’ replied the Prophet. 

Concerning this verse, Ibn ‘Abbas reports the Prophet as saying: 
‘How one night resembles the other! These Children of Israel ~ how we 
resemble them!’ 
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Ibn Mas*'üd reports: ‘Both in your way and in your manner’, said the 
Prophet, *you resemble the Children of Israel more than any other people. 
You follow their act every bit. But I am not sure. Are you worshipping 
the Calf? 

Hudhaifa b. al-Yaman* reports: ‘The hypocrites found in your midst 
today are more evil than those in the Messenger’s age.’ 

‘And how is that?’ we asked. 

‘How? he said. ‘Well, those — they used to conceal their hypocrisy, 
while these — they proclaim it.’ 

The Sunna states cases where the hypocrites were imitated in matters 
temporal, blames them and enjoins against such imitation. The same 
holds true also in matters spiritual. 

Regarding the former, which is seeking pleasure in one’s lot, both 
collections of Sahih narrate on the authority of ‘Amr b. «Auf? that the 
Prophet ‘commissioned Abi ‘Ubaida b. al-Jarrah“ to go and collect the 
poll tax from al-Bahrain.’ The Prophet was in peace with the people of 
al-Bahrain, and had appointed al-‘Ala b. al-Hadrami* as governor over 
them. In due time Abū ‘Ubaida arrived with the proceeds of tax from 
al-Bahrain. The Ansar*® heard about his arrival. They offered their 
morning prayer with the Prophet, but when he finished his prayer and 
was going to leave, he was surrounded by them. Seeing this he smiled 
as he said, ‘I think you have heard that Abi ‘Ubaida has brought some- 
thing from al-Babrain?' 

*Sure, O Messenger of God', they replied. 

‘Rejoice’, said he, ‘and hope for the best. By God, it is not your poverty 
l am afraid of, rather I fear that your worldly lot be too pleasant as it 
had been for those before you, and you would compete for it as they did 
and it may destroy you as it destroyed them.’ 

The Prophet stated that he did not fear trials of poverty for his com- 
munity, but he did fear an unfolding of worldly riches, the rivalry it 
generates and the ruination it causes. This is the same as seeking pleasure 
in one's lot mentioned in the verse. 

Both Bukhari and Muslim have it on the authority of ‘Uqba b. ‘Amir‘? 
that the Prophet *went out one day and prayed over the slain of the battle 
of Uhud.*? He then proceeded towards the pulpit and said, “I am one 
who goes before you and I shall be a witness to you: By God I am right 
now looking at my Pond,** I am given the keys of the earth’s treasures 
(in another report, keys of the earth), and By God I do not fear for you 
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that you should become mushriks after I am gone, but I do fear lest you 
should vie with one another for earthly goods." Another version con- 
tinues, “but Iam afraid that you will vie with one another and fight and 
perish like those before you did." ‘Uqba said, “It was the last time I saw 
the Prophet on pulpit." ° 

Muslim narrates from ‘Abdallah b. ‘(Umar™ that the Prophet said: 
‘If the treasures of Persia and Byzantium were opened up before you, 
what kind of people would you prove to be?’ 

‘Why’, replied ‘Abd ar-Rahman b. ‘Auf,®! ‘the kind we have been 
enjoined by God to be.’ 

“You will compete’, said the Prophet, ‘be envious, turn on one another, 
or else storm the dwellings of the Muhajirin® and shore up animosity 
among them.’ 

It is reported in Bukhari and Muslim on the authority of Abū Safid 
al-Khudri that ‘God’s Messenger was sitting on the pulpit while we sat 
around him. “What makes me fear for you after I am gone”, he began, 
“is that the beauty and splendour of the world may be thrown open 
before you.” 

“Messenger of God”, asked somebody, “shall good produce evil?” 

But the Prophet did not reply. It was said, “What is the matter with 
you, you speak to the Prophet but he does not answer?” 

We felt that a revelation was on its way to the Prophet. The Prophet 
came to, wiping off the sweat. He asked where the man who had asked 
the question was, seeming to approve of him for having asked the ques- 
tion. Then he said, “Good will not produce evil. (In another version he 
asks, “Where is the man who asked the question whether it is good?” 
These words he repeated thrice.) That what is good can bring only good, 
but of the plants that spring rain causes to grow there are some that kill 
with a tumour or nearly kill all but the animal that feeds on vegetation. 
It eats and when its flanks are distended it faces the sun, then when it has 
dunged and urinated it returns and eats. This wealth is green and sweet, 
and how excellent a helper it is for the Muslim who gives from it to the 
needy, orphans and wayfarers (or as the Prophet said), but he who usurps 
it is like one who eats without being satiated, and it will be a witness 
against him on the Resurrection Day.” ' 

Muslim has narrated in his Sahih from Abū Saíd that the Prophet 
said: ‘Verily the world is sweet and lush green. God is going to appoint 
you His vicegerent in it. It will be seen how you behave. Beware of the 
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world and watch against women; for the first discord among the Children 
of Israel was on account of women.’ ... 

This parallels the Tradition quoted by Mu‘awiya: * “The Children of 
Israel perished”, said the Prophet, “when their women adopted this", 
meaning adopted sporting long hair.’ 

Indeed it is the women who are responsible for much of the imitation 
of the holiday customs, etc., of the Scripturaries. 

As for ‘you have plunged as they plunged’, ath-Thauri and others, 
through their chains of narrators, transmit on the authority of ‘Abdallah 
b. ‘Amr®3 who quotes the Prophet as remarking: ‘Truly my people will 
experience exactly what the Children of Israel experienced. If one of the 
Israelites openly fornicated with his mother, one of my people will do the 
same. The Israelites broke up into seventy-two sects, but my people will 
break up into seventy-three sects, all of which but one will go to hell.’ 
On being asked which it was, he replied, ‘It is the one to which I and my 
Companions belong.’ Abū ‘Isa at-Tirmidhi*® transmitted it, adding that 
it is a strange Tradition, in need of explanation, and we know it only 
under this form. 


Tradition (Hadith) variations on the theme of splitting up follow. 


The Prophet had thus foretold the splitting up of his community into 
seventy-three sects of which seventy-two are doubtlessly those who 
plunged as those who had plunged before them. 

The discord predicted by the Prophet concerning either the faith alone 
or both faith and world - though later it was interpreted as concerning 
the world — may be in reference to the world only. 


Koranic passages (3 : 105; 6 : 153 and 159), admonishing Muslims against 
discord, are cited. 


This agrees with what Muslim has reported in his Sahih from ‘Amir b. 
Sa‘d b. Abi Waqqàs** who narrates from his father: ‘I was once with 
God's Messenger and we came to a party of his Companions from al- 
‘Aliya.5® Passing the mosque of B. Mu'àwiya, the Prophet entered it and 
performed two rak‘as*’ and we prayed along with him. He went into a 
long supplication to God, then turned to us and said, “I asked God 
for three things two of which He granted me and one of which He refused. 
I asked God not to destroy my people by drought and He granted me 
that; I asked Him not to destroy my people by drowning and He granted 
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me that; I asked Him not to let war arise among them but that He 
refused." * ... 

... This notion, preserved from the Prophet in several ways, alludes 
to the fact that dissension and discord was bound to occur in Islam. He 
used to warn his people thereof, so that he whom God wishes well may 
escape. Likewise an-Nazzal b. Sabra58 reports ‘Abdallah b. Mas'üd as 
saying: ‘I heard a man recite a Koranic verse I had heard the Prophet 
recite differently. So I caught him by the hand and off we went to the 
Prophet. As soon as I mentioned the matter to the Prophet, I saw signs 
of displeasure come over his face. “Both are right”, he said. “Do not 
contradict one another for those before you did contradict one another 
and perished therefrom." ° This is transmitted by Muslim. 

The Prophet prohibited dissent whereby each of the contenders denied 
whatever of the truth the other possessed, — for each of them was right 
in his recitation - the reason being that those who were before us dissent- 
ed and hence perished. 

It was for this reason that Hudhaifa, noting how the Syrians quibbled 
with the Iraqis about Koranic words in a fashion prohibited by the 
Prophet, asked ‘Uthman 5? ‘Instruct this people not to quibble over the 
Scripture like the people before them.’ 

Thus we derive two useful points: First, the prohibition of similar 
dissension and, second, awareness of those who were before us and 
wariness about lapsing into imitating them. 

Most of sectarian dissent in Islam will be found to be of this kind, viz., 
one of the contenders may be right in what he asserts, fully or partly, 
and at the same time be wrong in denying the assertion of his rival, just 
as each of the two readers was right in his reading that was taught him 
but wrong in denying the other man's reading. Indeed most ignorance is 
displayed in denying, rejecting and refuting, not in the affirmation, 
because the human comprehension of the affirmative is less arduous than 
that of the negative. Therefore the Muslims are forbidden to contradict 
one Koranic verse with another, because the essence of such contradic- 
ting is the belief that one verse is of belief and the other of unbelief. If it is 
believed that this is contradiction, then the two contradictory statements 
cannot be both accepted. 

A like case is also transmitted by Muslim on the authority of ‘Abdallah 
b. ‘Amr who said: ‘One day around high noon I called on God's Messen- 
ger and heard two persons arguing excitedly about a certain Koranic 
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verse. God's Messenger came out in a state of visible anger and said: 
"Those before you perished just because of their quibbling over the 
Scripture!" * ... 

Dissension, as the Koran has it, is of two kinds: 

1. In this both contending parties are censured. 


Ibn Taimiya refers to Koranic verses 11 : 118-19; 2:176; 3 : I9 and 105; 
5:14 and 64; and 23 : 53 in which religious dissension and schism are roundly 
discredited. He then goes on to reinforce the idea by quoting the Tradition in 
which the Prophet is shown foretelling the coming fragmentation of his com- 
munity into seventy-three sects all of which save one would eventually find 
their way into Hell. 


... This reproachable dissension is sometimes the result of perversion 
of intention on account of iniquity, jealousy, the desire to rise in the 
world through corruption, etc., that is inherent in human nature. That 
is why man likes to denounce another man's words or deeds or likes to 
assert his own mastery among others; or he likes to hear others approve 
of his lineage, behaviour, land, or company, because these words of 
approval carry with them the promise of honour and leadership. How 
often is this the case with man! This is pure iniquity. 

Sometimes dissension results from the contenders' ignorance of the true 
character of the matter in dispute, or from ignorance of the argument 
with which one contender seeks to guide the other, or from ignorance 
of one about the other's partial truth in judgment and argument, whilst 
he may be fully cognizant about the truth of his own judgment as well 
as argument. ... 

Basically dissension can be reduced to two types: one stemming from 
diversity, the other from contradiction. 

The dissension based on diversity again shows several varieties. Thus 
any two views or deeds may be entirely correct and legitimate, as the 
various readings of the Koran among the Companions who were finally 
upbraided by the Prophet when he said, ‘Both of you are right!’ 

Of the same nature is the dissension over different types of adhan,9? 
igama,™ istiftah,? shahada,® salat al-khauf,** the takbirs® offered in 
(jd®8 prayers and those in funeral prayer, and other such prescribed acts. 
Even though one may prefer one to the other on occasions they are 
equally commendable. 

Moreover, we observe that many Muslims disagree in such matters, 
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which produces strife among them. They may, for instance, disagree 
about how many times the igama has to be repeated, so on and so forth. 
This indeed is forbidden. And even those who do not go so far may often 
have strong preferences and aversions which the Prophet objected to. 

Or take the case when two views are actually identical even though 
they may be worded differently. Indeed people will often differ about 
definitions, arguments, expressions, classifications, etc. It is sheer igno- 
rance or iniquity that induces a man to praise one of the two views 
and denounce the other. 

Sometimes you have different ideas but they are not necessarily contra- 
dictory. This is true and that is true, though one is different from the 
other. This is frequent in discord among men. 

Sometimes there may be two legitimate lines. One man takes one line, 
another man takes another line, while both are legitimate. Again it is 
ignorance or iniquity that will induce man to denounce the other, to 
prefer his own line without sufficient reason, knowledge or intention. 

As for the other type, viz., dissension arising from contradiction, well, 
it occurs when there are two views contradictory either in their bases 
or in their ramifications in public opinion, which also holds that only one 
of the views could be right. Otherwise, if one says that each party to the 
controversy is right, it is a case of dissent out of diversity, not out of 
contradiction. 

This case is a more serious one; becausethe two rival views do contradict 
each other. Even so, not infrequently we find the proposition of a man's 
rival contain an element of truth or his argument is substantially true to 
some extent. By rejecting the rival view as entirely false, he rejects the 
partial truth his rival may have. And his rival acts likewise. Many a time 
Isaw Orthodox Muslims split up on questions of predestination, Divine 
Attributes, authority of the Companions, etc., or a majority of doctors 
and numerous latter-day scholars concerning questions of law, not to 
mention the innovators whose case is clear enough. In the same way I 
frequently saw the predominance of the same attitude among those who 
claim to be experts on the law as well as among mystics and factions 
of mystics. The phenomenon is widespread. 

He whom God wishes to guide and whose way He illuminates sees 
clearly thereby the benefit underlying the injunction offered by the Koran 
and Sunna against such an attitude and its likes. Sound hearts reject the 
wrong attitude forthwith, the more so with divine guidance. Conversely, 
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he upon whom God has not bestowed this light is deprived of seeing 
things in their proper perspectives. 

In the category we have designated as of dissension arising from diver- 
sity each of the two contenders is right beyond doubt. But if one of them 
commits an outrage upon the other, he is liable to be censured. The 
Koran states that each of the two parties be praised in a like case, pro- 
vided that neither commits an outrage upon the other, for instance, when 
at the time of the siege of B. an-Nadir*? the Companions held different 
views regarding the cutting down of trees and date-palms, so that some of 
them cut while some others did not, the Koran stated: "Whatever palm- 
trees you cut down or left standing upon their roots, that was by God's 
leave.’ (59 : 5) Or, another example: ‘And David and Solomon, when they 
gave judgment regarding the tilled field wherein people’s sheep had 
wandered off at night; and We were a witness to their judgment; and 
We made Solomon to understand it, and to each of them We gave judg- 
ment and knowledge. (21: 78-79) The Koran endows understanding 
upon Solomon and praises both him and David for judgment and knowl- 
edge. 

Or take the case when the Prophet approved of him who said his 
afternoon prayer at its appointed time as well as of him who postponed 
it until after arrival in the territory of the B. Quraiza,®® after his having 
already asked the caller on the day of the battle with the B. Quraiza 
to announce: ‘Let no one offer the afternoon prayer but in the territory 
of B. Quraiza.’ 

Or as the Prophet's words: 'If a judge acts independently in his judg- 
ment and subsequently proves right, he earns two rewards for himself, 
but if he acts independently and proves wrong, he still merits one (for 
his effort). There are many instances of this attitude. 

If this last be construed as a category in itself, the dissension would 
come to have three categories. 

2. To come back to the second kind of dissent mentioned in the Koran. 
This is the case in which one party - the believers — is praised and the 
other, censured. For instance, the Koran has it: ‘And those Messengers — 
some of them We have caused to excel others, and there are some of them 
to whom God spoke, while some of them He exalted in station. And We 
gave Jesus, son of Mary, clear signs and supported him with the Holy 
Spirit. And if God had willed, those coming after them would not have 
fought among themselves after the clear signs had come to them. But 
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they differed, some of them believed and some disbelieved. And had God 
willed, they would not have fought among themselves.’ (2 : 253) 

The Koranic words ‘But they differed, some of them believed and some 
disbelieved’ lauds one of the parties - the Muslims — and denounces the 
other. ... 

Much dissension leading to sectarianism among the Muslim commu- 
nity is of the first kind. It also leads to bloodshed, appropriation of 
property and yet deeming it permissible, enmity and hatred, because one 
of the two parties refuses to admit the right and just claim of the other. 
It rather raises its claims by adding unjustifiable elements, which is done 
also by the other party. 

It is for this reason that the Koran considers insolence the fountain- 
head of dissension.9? ... Insolence means exceeding the proper limits. 
The Koran variously mentions it so that the Muslim community may 
learn a lesson from it. 

Close to this is the Tradition cited in the two collections of Sahih on 
the authority of Abū Huraira who reports the Prophet as saying: ‘Leave 
me with what I left to you. Indeed those who were before you perished 
because they met their prophets with too many queries and dissensions. 
If I forbid you something, keep away from it, and if I bid you to do some- 
thing, do of it as much as you can.’ 

The Prophet enjoined his people to refrain from doing what they 
were not enjoined to do, giving as his reason the perdition of earlier 
nations which was brought by their numerous queries, dissent, and 
insubordination to their prophets. This is mentioned in the Koran about 
the Children of Israel who opposed Moses in such matters as warfare, 
or about their asking too many questions concerning the description of 
the sacrificial cow. ... 

The first disagreement, then, is the opposition of some men against 
some others, although both phenomena are inseparable. Or, it is the 
disagreement with the prophets that reflects the disagreement among 
people themselves. This is feasible. 

Sometimes the whole disagreement is concerned with a Koranic passage 
as, e.g., in the Tradition quoted by Ibn Mas'üd, and sometimes with the 
interpretation thereof, as in the case of the Tradition of ‘Abdallah b. 
‘Amr. The Tradition narrated by ‘Amr b. Shu‘aib also indicates the same 
insofar as it refers to this matter. 

In his Musnad, Ahmad b. Hanbal reports from ‘Amr b. Shu‘aib from 
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his father from his grandfather: ‘A party of men was sitting at the 
Prophet's door. Someone said, *Has not God said such and such?" 
Another man said, *Has not God said such and such?" God's Messenger 
heard that and came out. His face looked as if a pomegranate seed had 
been burst open. He then said, “Is this what you were commanded to do, 
or was it for this purpose that I was sent to you that you may confront 
one Koranic passage with another? Indeed it was just on account of 
such a practice that nations before you went astray. You have nothing 
to do with that. Observe what I have enjoined and act accordingly, and 
stop doing what I have forbidden you." * 

... This is an extensive subject and we do not intend to pursue it 
here. All we aim at is to warn the Muslim community against the danger 
implicit in conforming to people who preceded them in time, because as 
the Tradition puts it: "The prime reason for man's perdition is indeed 
his disputation concerning predestination.' The said disputation is also 
responsible for giving rise to the Zoroastrian creed — proponent of the 
twain bases of light and darkness — as well as the creed of the Sabians 
and others who assert their faith in the uncreatedness of the universe, 
and also to the tenets of Muslim heretics and schismatics. 

Some people disputed about the reason for God acting as He does. 
They wanted to assert something that would enable them to find the 
reason for His acting in accord with His design about creatures, there- 
by they fell into extreme error either by asserting that the Divine Act 
is still attached to God or by asserting that the Creator is dual or else 
that He enacts part of it whilst part of the act is due to the creatures; 
or else that His act does not enjoin the opposite and He does not preor- 
dain the opposite of what He enjoins. 

And that is when people confronted the Divine Act and the Divine 
Command, so that whereas one of the factions assumed predestination 
but refuted the Divine Command the other did the exact opposite, hold- 
ing in common that concord between them is impossible. Thus each of 
them rejected as false what the other held to be true. 

This mostly happens when a dispute arises about something prior 
to wise judgment with all its ramifications, and hence ‘Act according 
to as much of it as you know, but where you are ignorant refer it to 
him who knows.” 

Our sole purpose in citing these Traditions is none other than to show 
such of the Traditions and instances from the Sunna as parallel the 
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Koranic phrase ‘You have plunged as they plunged.’ 

To come back to it, az-Zuhri’ transmits on the authority of Abi 
Wagid al-Laithi who said: ‘We went out in the company of God's 
Messenger to the battle of Hunain.” Until recently we were unbelievers. 
There was a tree called dhàt anwàt: it belonged to the polytheists, who 
were in the habit of retiring there and hanging their weapons on it. 
As we passed by it we said, “O Messenger of God, set a dhat anwàt for 
us just as the polytheists have one." The Messenger of God replied, 
*God is great! it is a way; butby God you say what the Israelites said 
to Moses: Make us a god, as they have gods. He said, You are surely a 
people who are ignorant. You will certainly follow the practices of those 
who were before you." ’. 

All of this can be construed as an adumbration of what was going 
to happen and as a censure for those who will take to this imitation. 
There are other Traditions in which the Prophet foretold what people 
would do of the reprehensible and forbidden acts on the eve of Judgment 
Day. 

Imitation by the Muslims of the Jews, Christians, Persians and Byzan- 
tines then is the object of divine reproach; this is exactly what we intend 
to stress. 

The question — inasmuch as the Koran and Sunna have already fore- 
shadowed the inevitable emergence of this attitude what, then, would be 
gained by prohibiting it? — simply cannot be posited. Both the Koran 
and Sunna at the same time also assert that a group of men among the 
Muslim community will continue to adhere down to Resurrection Day to 
the truth with which Muhammad was entrusted and that they will not 
agree on error. Seen from this perspective the prohibition would be 
found for the explicit purpose of increasing this God-assisted group 
as well as strengthening it and augmenting its faith. Let us pray to God, 
Who answers prayers, that we may belong to this group. 

And even were it supposed that not a single human would give up 
this reprehensible imitation, then knowledge of it would be recogni- 
tion of evil and the belief that it is so; and though it may not be acted 
upon, the very knowledge of and belief in what is detestable to God is 
at any rate a virtue — nay, the benefit accruing from knowledge and 
belief is greater than that accruing from mere action not coupled with 
knowledge. For when a man recognizes what is reputable and rejects 
what is disreputable, then this is preferable to his being with a dead 
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heart — neither recognizing the reputable nor rejecting the disreputable. 

Don't you see the Prophet said: ‘Let anyone who finds something 
disreputable alter it with his hand, and if he is incapable thereof, then 
by his tongue, and if that also is impossible, than at least with his heart 
- which is the weakest form of faith.’ Muslim transmitted it. In another 
version: ‘Beyond this there is not a mustard grain of faith.’ 

Heart's rejection of something indeed means belief in the latter's 
being disreputable and thus detestable. 

If the heart can achieve this, it can be said that it possesses faith, but 
if the cognizance of what is reputable and rejection of what is not is lost 
to the heart, then faith is as good as departed from it. 

Similarly, a man may sometimes seek forgiveness for a sin despite 
his persistence in it, or he may perform good deeds that expunge the 
sin wholly or partly. Once he knows it to be detestable, it may dimin- 
ish, and his ardour for it may weaken. 

Further, if we suppose that people neither abandon evil nor recognize 
it as such, still this should not be a deterrent against the attempt to con- 
vey the Prophetic message, and exposition of knowledge. Nay, this does 
not even invalidate the necessity of divine message or, for that matter, 
of a positive as well as negative command according to one of the two 
reports coming down from Ahmad and also in consonance with the 
opinion of many a scholar for whose exhaustive presentation this is 
however not the place. We owe God praise for His message through 
the Prophet, viz.: An Islamic community will forever adhere to the truth. 

Our discussion is not confined to this particular case of disreputable 
behaviour but refers to any disreputable act whose occurrence has been 
foretold by the Prophet. 

Another Koranic passage enjoining against imitating the unbelievers 
is as follows: ‘O you who believe, do not say (to the Prophet): * Rana" but 
say “Unzurna” and be you listeners; for the unbelievers (there awaits) 
a painful punishment.’ (2 : 104) 

Qatada and others said: "The Jews would use the word rà nà by 
way of derision. Consequently God disapproved a similar use of the ex- 
pression for the believers.’ He also said: ‘The Jews would say to the 
Prophet scoffing, “Ra‘ind samtaka!", for among them it was considered 
disgraceful.'?? 

Ahmad quotes ‘Atiya al-‘Aufi as saying: ‘Some Jews used to come 
saying "Rà'inà sam‘aka!” until some Muslims also began to say the same. 
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This displeased God that Muslims should repeat what the Jews said.’ 

‘Ata?3 said: ‘The expression was in vogue among the Ansar in the 
pre-Islamic times.’ Abü'l-Aliya^ holds: ‘The pagans used to employ 
the expression “Rand sam‘aka!” when addressing one another but they 
were forbidden to do so.’ Ad-Dahhak” reports likewise. 

All of this unequivocally indicates that the Muslims have been for- 
bidden to use this expression. Why? — because the Jews employed it. 
And even though it was considered disgraceful among the Jews, whereas 
no such negative connotation was implicit in the Muslim use of the expres- 
sion, it had to be prohibited since it still meant imitation of the unbe- 
lievers, and following their way could lead only to their ends. 

It says in the Koran: ‘Those who have introduced fissures in their 
religion and became sects, you have no concern with them at all; their 
case rests with God, Who will then tell them what they used to do.’ 
(6 : 159) 


Koranic passages (3:105; 98 :4; 5 : 14 and 64), representing the Jews and 
Christians as having split up their religion, are cited. 


From God's words to the Prophet, “You have no concern with them 
at all’, it follows that he should be free from involvement with them in 
every respect. A man who follows another, even partially, is still involv- 
ed with him to that extent. There are such expressions as 'I am of this 
type’, or ‘this is my type’, - meaning ‘I and he or it belong to the same 
category', because two persons can be classified only generically. This is 
further confirmed by the Koranic verse: "The one of you is as the other', 
(3:195) as well as the Prophet's words addressed to «Ali:*9 “You are 
of me and I am of you.’ 

Thus the expression, ‘I am not with him in anything’, means ‘I am not 
a partner with him in the matter, I am rather free from involvement in 
all his affairs.’ 

If God exculpated His Messenger from imitation of the unbelievers 
generally then he who truly follows the Prophet is, in effect, as complete- 
ly free from imitating them as the Prophet himself was. He who is 
in accord with them is opposed to the Prophet to the extent he is in 
accord with them. For whenever you imitate one of the two persons who 
differ from each other in every and any aspect of their religion, you 
inevitably oppose the other. 
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After quoting Koran 2 : 284-86, Ibn Taimiya proceeds: 


In his Sahih, Muslim relates on the authority of Abū Huraira who 
said: When the verse ‘To God belongs whatever there is in the heavens 
and whatever in the earth; and whether you lay open what is in your 
hearts or hide it, God will make you render account for it, etc.' (2 : 284) 
was revealed to the Prophet, it weighed rather heavily upon his Com- 
panions. So they came to the Prophet, knelt down and said, ‘Messen- 
ger of God, we had been burdened with only so much of prayer, fast, 
Jihàd,"" and sadaqa*9? as was commensurate with our endurance; but 
now this verse has been revealed to you and we find it quite beyond our 
endurance.’ The Prophet replied, ‘Do you want then to say as the People 
of the Book did before you, viz., “We hear, and disobey!” — nay, rather 
say, “We hear, and obey. Our Lord, (grant us) Thy forgiveness; unto 
Thee is the return.”’’ 

No sooner did people became fluent in reciting this invocation than 
God revealed: ‘The Messenger believes in what was revealed to him by 
his Lord, and (likewise) the believers. Each one believes in God and 
His angels, and in His Books and His Messengers — We make no distinc- 
tion between any of His Messengers - and they say, “We hear, and obey. 
Our Lord, (grant us) Thy forgiveness; unto Thee isthe return." ’ (2 : 285)?9 

When the people did likewise, God subsequently abrogated it® and 
the following verse was revealed: ‘God burdens no soul beyond its endur- 
ance; for it (is) that which it has earned, and against it (is) that which 
it has merited. Our Lord, blame us not if we forget, or make a mistake.’ 
Indeed. *Our Lord, put not upon us a burden such as You did put upon 
those before us.’ Indeed. ‘Our Lord, burden us not beyond our strength 
to bear.’ Indeed. ‘And pardon us, and forgive us, and have mercy on us; 
You are our Protector. And give us victory over unbelieving people.’ 
(2 : 286) Indeed.*! 

The Prophet warned them against receiving the Divine Command in 
the mood the Scripturaries had received it, and enjoined them to receive 
it with attention and obedience. God was pleased with that and relieved 
them of the burdens and fetters which had been imposed upon past gen- 
erations. 

The Koran describes the Prophet in these words: ‘And he will relieve 
them of their loads and the fetters that were upon them.’ (7 : 157) Thus 
we are told by the Koran that the Prophet relieved people of the loads 
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(isr) and fetters (aghlal) that were upon the People of the Book. 

When the believers thus made supplication, the Prophet informed them 
that God has answered their call. 

Furthermore, even though this is an abrogation of an imposition and 
of a prohibition, yet God is as pleased when use is made of His permis- 
siveness as He is displeased when a transgression is perpetrated. This is 
reported as true on behalf of the Prophet. 

Likewise the Prophet looked with displeasure at Muslims imitating 
these loads and fetters of the Scripturaries. He censured his Compan- 
ions forcelibacy, saying, "There is no monasticism (rahbaniya) in Islam.'8? 
He encouraged them to sahir,® not to unduly prolong the fast, and 
referring to a defect of the Scripturaries he warned us from being in 
accord with them, saying, ‘These are their remnants in cloisters.’ This 
is very extensive. 


Ibn Taimiya cites Koranic passages in which the believers (mu'minün) are 
exhorted not to befriend the Jews and Christians, for he who does so is of them 
(5 : 51), and even the hypocrites (munafigün) are depicted to the believers as a 
sad example of a people who befriended the God-displeasing Jews (58 : 14-22). 
Only those who believed (Amani) and emigrated (hàjarü) and struggled (ja- 
hadü) with their possessions and selves in God's way, provided refuge and 
help, etc., can be the true friends of the Muslims (8 : 72-75). 


... Thus God has fastened the Muhàjirün and the Ansar in the bond 
of friendship and, after them, those who will become believers, emigrate 
and fight for the faith down to the Day of Resurrection. The word mu- 
hàjir refers to one who abandons (hdjara) that which God has forbid- 
den. Fight for the faith (Jihad) persists to the Day of Resurrection. 

The coexistence of these twain qualities is not impossible in any per- 
son, though many people of soft character tend to abandon evils but 
do not proceed to fight, whilst many people of strong character show a 
propensity to fighting without first abandoning the evils. God, how- 
ever, fastened in the bonds of amity only those in whom both qualities 
were simultaneously present, and such people are the members of Mu- 
hammad's community who sincerely believe in him. 

The Koran states: ‘Your friend is only God, and His Messenger, and 
those who believe, who perform the prayer and pay the alms, while they 
bow down.9* And whoever takes God and His Messenger and those who 
believe for friend (will see that) indeed the party of God, they are the 
victorious.' (5 : 55-56) 
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Instances of this sentiment are found variously expressed in the Koran. 
God enjoins amity among the true believers — those who are His party, 
and His army% — and states that they do neither befriend the unbe- 
lievers nor love them. 

Even though matters of amity and love belong to the realm of feel- 
ing and emotion, outward dissimilarity with the unbelievers is easier 
for the believer than severance of contacts with him. If similarity with 
the unbelievers in external matters were not conducive, directly or indi- 
rectly, to some kind of amity and love, it would not be subject to sever- 
ance; yet such similarity does indeed conduce to protracted contact. 
Such is the way of nature and custom. It is for this reason that the Salaf 
used to invoke these verses to press for the abandonment of all non- 
Muslim assistance in the administration of provinces. 

Thus with a transmission of the sahih category,8* Imam Ahmad quotes 
Abū Misa al-Ash'ari?? as saying: I told ‘(Umar that I had a Christian 
scribe, to which he replied, ‘What is the matter with you? God fight 
you! Haven't you heard God's words, “O believers, do not take the Jews 
and Christians for friends; they are friends of each other."98 Why didn’t 
you employ a Muslim instead?’ I replied, ‘ʻO Commander of the Faith- 
ful, for me — his penmanship; for him - his faith" He replied, ‘I shall 
not honour those whom God has dishonoured, nor esteem those He has 
humbled, nor bring close those whom He has kept afar.’ 

Inasmuch as the Koran, Sunna of the Prophet as well as that of his 
Righteous Caliphs point in that direction, the legists are in agreement 
that the unbelievers should be opposed and any emulation of them should 
be abandoned. 

In both collections called Sahih, the Prophet is quoted on the author- 
ity of Abü Huraira as saying: "The Jews and Christians do not dye 
(their beards), so be different from them.’ 

This presupposes that categorical opposition is the intent of the Sha- 
ri‘,8® so that if the injunction is about differing as a category, it will have 
fulfilled the requirements; but if, on the other hand, the command to 
differ seems confined to a change in hair, it is then due to the element 
of opposition in it. Thus the opposition is either a primary cause, or a 
secondary cause, or a fraction thereof. 

However it may be, the opposition enjoined here must be the aim of 
the Prophet. Because the command to do a certain act when it is expressed 
by a word derived from a notion which is more general than that act, it 
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is only inevitable that whatever of the derivation it contains should be 
the desired object, especially when it becomes evident that the notion 
from which it is derived is one that agrees with common sense ~ much in 
the same way as when it is said concerning the guest: ‘Honour him" 
and meant thereby ‘Feed him!’ or concerning an older person: ‘Respect 
him!’ and meant thereby ‘Lower your voice in his presence!’ or some- 
thing like that. And there are reasons for that, among them: 

1. In the event the command is related to a verb connected with an 
idea, then that idea represents the motive of the command. For example, 
this is present in the Divine Words: ‘Slay the idolaters! (9 : 5) and: 
‘Therefore make peace between your two brothers! (49: 10) or, for 
instance, in the Prophet’s words: ‘Visit the sick! feed the hungry! 
and liberate the captive!’ Such examples are both numerous and well 
known. 

Now if the enjoined act itself stems from a more general notion, 
then the demand or need itself becomes associated with that more gen- 
eral notion; hence the enjoined act will be required ipso facto. 

2. Regardless whether they are derived from the verbal noun or the 
verbal noun from them or both from each other - all verbs are, in fact, 
derived, in the sense that a correlation of both word and meaning exists 
between them and not in the sense that while one of them is the root the 
other only the branch — rather in the position of correlational ideas like 
paternity, filiation, brotherhood, etc., which all indicate correlation. 

At any rate, when an act is commanded, it is then the source itself from 
which the act proceeds that is desired and intended by one who com- 
mands. An example: In the Koranic injunctions ‘Be God-fearing,... 
do good; God loves good-doers’; (2 : 194-95) ‘Believe in God and His 
Messenger’; (4: 136; 57:7) ‘Serve God, my Lord and your Lord’; 
(5 : 75) and ‘Put your trust in Him’ (10 : 84) the very fear of God, good 
deeds, belief and worship, and trust respectively are desired and intend- 
ed — nay, these are the very things that are commanded. 

Further, the commands vary and they can be only definite. In being 
definite, elements that were not intended by him who issued the command 
become admixed, but man can carry out the command only when it 
is definite. For instance, when it says in the Koran, ‘they shall set free 
a slave’, (4 : 92; 58 : 3) and if a slave be manumitted, it is inevitable that 
the absolute (universal) nature of the injunction should also include such 
specifications (particulars) as black, white, tall, short, Arab, non-Arab, 
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or some such feature; but what is intended is rather the absolute — an 
absolute which is shared by all these concrete cases. 

The same applies to the case when it is enjoined: ‘Be God-fearing 
and be different from the Jews!’ For fear of God is attained sometimes 
by performing an obligatory act, such as prayer or fast, and sometimes 
by abandoning the prohibited, such as unbelief and adultery, etc. The 
inclusion of a particular act under the heading of piety does not pre- 
clude the inclusion of others. 

When a man is found contemplating adultery and is told, *Have fear 
of God!’ — this, then, is a command for him to be in general God-fear- 
ing, including in particular the injunction to abandon that adultery, 
because the occasion for the (application of the) general term must be 
included in it. 

Likewise, when it is said, 'The Jews and Christians do not dye their 
beards, so be different from them!’ then it is a general command to look 
different, including (in particular) being different in terms of dyeing 
the beards, because this (i. e., the question of dyeing) is the occasion for 
the application of the general term. 

This is so because an action carries a generality and comprehensive- 
ness which has both a letter (lafz) and spirit (ma‘na) and it has to be 
complied with totally. The fact that a command for an action has been 
occasioned by something which thereby is necessarily included in it does 
not exclude others from being included therein. 

If the objections are raised: (a) the general term is limited to its cause 
because generality here refers to the spirit and, unlike the generality 
of letter, cannot yield to particularization; and (b) the command to be 
different is a truly absolute command and there could be no generality 
therein; it is rather confined to looking different in a certain respect as 
is true in other cases mentioned — from where does it follow that looking 
different in one respect necessitates looking different beyond that con- 
crete deed? I would say: This is a question which is sometimes brought 
up by the scholastic theologians (al-mutakallimün)?? concerning all en- 
joined acts and with this question they are in the habit of confusing the 
jurists. One can, however, answer it from two angles: 

First, general terms such as piety (tagwa) and differing (mukhdlafa) 
may have a generality that issues from the whole (kull) to its parts 
(ajzà!), as distinct from the generality of the genus (Jins) to its species 
(anwa‘). 
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After reducing generality into three kinds, viz. the whole comprehending its 
parts; the collectivity or aggregate its particulars; and the genus its species 
and particular existents, and stating that it is in the last two categories only 
that a general term may be employed to represent single entities, Ibn Taimiya 
goes on to illustrate the first where a general term simply cannot be applied 
to a part of the whole. 


Let us take the first kind, the case of whole comprehending its parts, 
which may be individual or particular existents (a‘yan), deeds (af al), 
or attributes (sifat). We find in the Koran: ‘Wash your faces!’ The word 
face commonly includes the cheek, border of forehead, forehead, so on 
and so forth. Each of these parts separately does not stand for the face 
as a whole, with the result that washing a certain of these parts would 
not mean washing the entity called face. Why? — because the term whole 
is negated by the negation of its part. 

The same goes for qualities and acts. Thus, e.g., when someone 
is commanded to pray a rak‘aafter which he walks out without pronounc- 
ing the salam," or when he is commanded to fast which he does but 
part of the day, then he will be found wanting, because the requisites 
of the notion of prayer as such and fast as such have not been fulfilled. 

Similarly, if a man is told: ‘Honour this man!’ and he feeds the man 
and smites him, then he will not be complying with the overall mean- 
ing of honour, which requires that whatever pleases the guest be done 
and whatever hurts him be avoided, quite in the same way as it occurs 
in the Tradition: ‘Let him who believes in God and the Last Day honour 
his guest. Now if a man feeds his guest only up to a degree, leaving 
him actually hungry, then he quite lacks in showing him honour, because 
some elements of honouring are missing. In such a case one simply can- 
not say that since honouring is a notion in itself, it can be attained by 
offering some food even if it be a mere mouthful. 

In the same way, if it is said: ‘Be different from them!’ then, differing 
as such equally negates even partial or preponderant agreement with the 
other part. This is so because differing is the exact opposite of agreeing 
so that the injunction in favour of one would be against the other. It 
simply cannot be maintained that differing in a specific act would achieve 
differing (in general), just as, conversely, it cannot be maintained that 
accord in a given matter would result in total accord. 

The point here is the difference between the concept of a complete 
term and the complete concept of a term. A term can be used in its full 
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signification or in a limited signification. If you take that sense which 
is common to all the usages, the full as well as the limited, of a word, 
then this sense will be more comprehensive than the one understood 
from the word when used absolutely, and that comprehensive or abso- 
lute meaning can occur through some of the senses of the word whether 
employed absolutely or restrictively.?? 

As for the meaning when the word is used comprehensively, then it 
will not comprehend some of its instances when applied restrictively. 
On the contrary, it demands many other things which the restricted ap- 
plication of the word does not require. It is at this point that many people 
go wrong.’ 

As you see the jurists (fuqaha) differentiate between water as an 
absolute entity and the aqueous property as such which is present in 
semen, the changeables, and all other fluids. When you intend to be 
restrictive, you say, ‘Honour the guest by giving him this dirham!’ This 
is honouring in its restrictive sense. But when you say, ‘Honour this 
guest!’ then what you are commanding here is the concept of the term 
as such, which, of course, requires a host of other things besides, which 
simply cannot be fulfilled merely by giving him a dirham. 


Examples of the second and third type of generality follow. 


If this is clear then differing does not come about by differing partially, 
if agreement obtains to a greater extent. It will come about by differing 
in all and most respects, since differing as such is the antithesis of agree- 
ing as such; the two never obtain simultaneously and judgment depends 
on that which prevails. 

This assertion is good but it is based a priori on the premise that the 
concept of the term differing, when it is used in the wider sense, includes 
differing in all external matters. 

If this particular point is as yet unclear, then take the second reason: 
the generality of meaning, by which it is understood that differing is a 
derivative. Indeed it was enjoined, as established earlier, by virtue of its 
being differing. This notion is present in every particular case of differing. 
The inclusion is, then, established from the point of view of the accepted 
signification. 

By recourse to these two methods, a wider application can be estab- 
lished for the Divine Words: 'So learn a lesson, O you who have eyes' 
(59:2) and in other similar (enjoined) acts. Although most people 
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readily opt for the second method, and very few of them even comprehend 
the first, if sound it is most far-reaching. 

We, moreover say: Granted anything called differing is satisfactory, 
but one can increase the prescribed amount of differing, because the com- 
mand itself was given in general terms, as, e. g., in the Divine Words: 
‘Bow and prostrate yourself!’ (22 : 77) This applies in all cases of com- 
mands given in general form. 

A third facet is that deviating from the term of a particular act to a 
term with a more general signification — such as the case of deviation 
from the phrase ‘Feed him!’ to the phrase ‘Honour him!’ or the case of 
deviation from the term ‘Dye your beards!’ to the term ‘Be different 
from them!’ - must be of some advantage. If not, then harmony between 
the term and the meaning is at any rate preferable to employing a general 
term and intending thereby something particular. There is here no appar- 
ent advantage except to connect the intention with that general sense 
which comprises the particular sense, as must be clear on reflection. 

A fourth facet: Generally knowledge of the general presupposes knowl- 
edge of the particular. By the same token, reference to a general notion 
presupposes reference to a particular notion. Thus if you know that every 
intoxicant is wine and that nabidh (date or grape wine) brings on intox- 
ication, then from your knowledge of this general matter and its appli- 
cation in particular would follow your knowledge of the particular case. 
Similarly, if you refer to food as such or to some object as such and you 
know that a particular kind of food or a certain object is available in a 
certain place, then your reference is clear, inasmuch as the knowledge 
as well as the reference converge in such a case. It is the discourse which 
specifies the intent and purpose of the speaker. 

Thus if a man in prescribing an act used a general term but intended 
a particular act, then the syntactic order would indicate, as we mentioned, 
that he was rather referring to this general term and that he referred to 
this particular act as it was included in the term. 

Thus the imperative ‘Honour him!’ includes two demands: the de- 
mand to honour in general and the demand for this particular act through 
which the general is effected. The reason for this is that the general 
is attained through the particular. This is the correct approach. If man 
displays good sense and sagacity they will prove useful in many cases 
and the path of reason and reasoning will be clear. 

One may conclude, all this indicates that the Shari‘ had a certain 
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kind of opposition in mind, which is true, but the reference to the cate- 
gory of opposition is confined to opposition in certain matters only, 
and any addition to these is unnecessary. 

I would say that once it is established that the intent was the category 
as a whole, then what applies to it will apply to every particular case of 
the category, and even were it supposed that the obligatoriness is lifted 
in some cases the commendability in other cases still remains in force. 

From this follows also the prohibition of agreeing with them, because 
since the intention was that we should differ from them, — as reflected 
in the command that we should effect an act which involves differing from 
them regarding something in which neither our intention nor act showed 
agreement with them — how, then, could he (the Prophet) fail prohibiting 
us from effecting an act of agreement with them intentionally or unin- 
tentionally. 

A fifth facet: The Prophet made the rule the consequence of the char- 
acterization by using the conjunction so. This sequence demonstrates 
that it is built upon a cause for no given reason. Inasmuch as he said, 
‘The Jews and Christians do not dye (their beards), so be different from 
them!’, it follows that the motive of the command should be their not 
dyeing their beards, the implication being, “You dye for they do not dye.’ 
Since the motive underlying the command to act in a certain way is 
the absence thereof among the unbelievers, it indicates that the intent 
to look different from them is included in the law. Q.E.D. 

To put it more clearly. If the intent to keep Muslims different from un- 
believers had no relation to the command about the dyeing of the beard, 
then mentioning the unbelievers whether before or after the command 
would be pointless. 

Though this indicates that differing from them is the intent of the 
Shar‘, still this does not preclude that the very act in which Muslims differ 
from them may be of a positive, intended goal, not to speak of the matter 
of differing from them. Two observations are in order: 

One, there is benefit for the believers in the very act of looking differ- 
ent from them in external behaviour (hady), because differing from 
them means separating from them, which necessarily keeps the believers 
away from the deeds of those doomed to hell. Some of the good would be 
apparent to him whose heart has been enlightened to the heart-disease 
of the God-displeasing and gone-astray, which disease is more dangerous 
than physical maladies. 
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Two, their very behaviour and moral character is either harmful or defi- 
cient with the result that one is prohibited against it and enjoined to act 
contrary to it, since there is benefit and perfection in so doing. Every- 
thing in them is harmful or deficient; because their acts — newfangled, 
abrogated, etc. — are harmful. Other acts of theirs, which do not come 
under this heading, can be more or less positive. Differing from them in 
such acts follows an evaluation on the basis of perfection, but it cannot 
be imagined that any of their deeds can ever be perfect. 

Differing from them, then, carries advantages as well as benefit for 
us in all our affairs, so that whatever perfection they may possess in their 
mundane affairs may be injurious to our herefater and our important 
wordly concerns. Consequently, differing is beneficial to us. 

To sum up: unbelief/infidelity (kufr) is like a malady of heart or even 
worse. Once the heart is sick none of the limbs can be altogether healthy. 
You may best gain if you do not imitate the heartsick in any respect. 
Even if sickness of that limb remains concealed from you, it is enough 
that you know that the rot at the root will inevitably affect the branch. 
He who is aware of this might be able to comprehend some of the di- 
vinely revealed wisdom. He whose heart is sick may entertain doubts 
about the very injunction of differing from the unbelievers, because he 
lacks perception of its advantages. Or he may imagine that this injunction 
is of the same kind as one issued by kings and chieftains aspiring to 
attain earthly grandeur. By God, prophethood is the very acme of au- 
thority which God bestows upon whomsoever He wishes and withholds 
from whomsoever He wishes, but the Prophetic authority secures the high- 
est benefit in this world and in the hereafter to him who obeys the Prophet. 

In reality, some imperfection is unavoidably present in all the deeds 
and affairs of the unbelievers. It is this element of imperfection which 
prevents these deeds and affairs from yielding full advantage to the 
unbeliever, even if we grant that there is in him an element of positive 
perfection for which he deserves recompense in the hereafter. But, as it 
is, all his affairs are either corrupt or deficient. 

Praise be to God for His gift of Islam - that greatest of all bounties 
and the source of all good, as it may please our Lord. 

Evidently, then, the very differing from them is the general intent of the 
Shari(a. It is for this reason that Imam Ahmad b. Hanbal and other 
religious leaders used to motivate the instruction to dye the beard by 
(the general reasoning for) differing. 
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Ibn Hanbal said: ‘I heard Abū ‘Abdallah say, “I wish everybody to 
change his gray hair and not to be like the Scripturaries, in view of the 
Prophet's words: Change gray hair and do not become like the People of 
the Book!” 

Ishaq b. Ibrahim said: ‘I heard Abi ‘Abdallah tell my father, “O Abia 
Hashim, dye your hair, though for once. I wish you dyed your hair and 
did not look like a Jew!" ? 


Variants of this sentiment, traced all the way back to the Prophet, follow. 


This expression is the most cogent proof of a command directed towards 
differing from the unbelievers and against appearing like them; for if 
the Prophet forbade imitating them in the gray colour of the beard which 
is not of our doing, why would he not, more appropriately, forbid us 
consciously effecting resemblance with them. That is why this kind of 
assimilation with them used to be unlawful (harám) unlike the first.” 

Similarly, both Sahihs report Ibn ‘Umar quoting the Prophet as: 
‘Do the opposite of what the polytheists do; clip (alf) the mustache 
and leave (aff) the beard!’ 

First the Prophet gave a categoric command to differ from the poly- 
theists, then he said, 'Clip the mustache and leave the beard', which 
second clause here stands as a permutative (badal) for the first; for 
permutation (ibdal) occurs as much in whole expressions as in individual 
words, like, e.g., in the Divine Words: ‘They were afflicting you with 
dreadful chastisement, slaughtering your sons, and sparing your women', 
(2 : 49) where slaughtering and sparing are to be read as substitutes for 
affliction through chastisement. In the same way (i.e., in the Tradition in 
question), we have the general injunction of differing from the polytheists. 

Thus the phrase ‘differing from the polytheists' indicates that what the 
Shari‘ intended was the very category of differing, though here it is 
specified as this particular act. That the differing is put first is by reason 
of the general preceding the particular. You say, ‘Honour your guest: 
feed him and converse with him.' Thus, your command to honouring 
first indicates that honouring the guest is your intention, then you specify 
the act of which the honouring consists at a particular moment. 

The conclusion drawn from this Tradition is similar to one drawn 
from the Prophet’s words: ‘They do not dye their beards; so act differently 
from them." 
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In his Sahih, Muslim has Abū Huraira quote the Prophet as: ‘Clip 
(juzzü) the mustache and let the beard hang loose (arkhii) ; do the oppo- 
site of what the Zoroastrians do!’ 

He followed up the injunction with a suitable description of what is 
derived from this command. It is an indication that acting contrary to 
what the Zoroastrians do is the intent of the Shari“. It is the cause for this 
precept, or a secondary cause, or a fraction thereof, although it is more 
plausible that it is the entire cause. 

When, therefore, the Salaf realized the reprehensibleness of emulating 
the Zoroastrians in this matter as well as others, they opposed even those 
elements of the Zoroastrian pattern to which there were no specific 
textual references. 

‘I asked Abū ‘Abdallah -i.e., Ahmad b. Hanbal’, said al-Marwazi,® 
‘about the shaving of the nape. He replied that it was one of the practices 
of the Zoroastrians and that he who imitates a people belongs to that 
people.’ 

He also reports that Ibn Hanbal was asked whether he considered it 
reprehensible for a man to shave his nape or face? to which he replied, 
‘Well, I for one do not.’ A mursal Tradition is also cited on behalf of 
Qatada about the Prophet’s revulsion to this act and his saying, ‘Shaving 
of the nape is indeed a Zoroastrian practice.’ 

He said: ‘While Ibn Hanbal himself used to shave his nape at the time 
of cupping.’ And Ibn Hanbal admitted as much: ‘It does not matter if 
one shaved one’s nape before cupping.’ Ibn Mansir narrates from him, 
saying: ‘I asked Ibn Hanbal about shaving the nape and he replied, “I 
do not know of any Tradition bearing on the subject except what is nar- 
rated on the authority of Ibrahim? that the Prophet considered---?? repre- 
hensible." ° This report and similar ones are mentioned by al-Khallàl.9?8 

... The Salaf sometimes give the reason of their revulsion against 
emulating the Scripturaries and sometimes against imitating non-Arabs. 
Both aversions are however textually established from the Sunna, despite 
the fact that the Prophet had foretold, as mentioned above, that the 
Muslims were bound to imitate these and those. 

Through another transmission Shadàd b. Aus?’ is reported quoting 
the Prophet as: ‘Act differently from the Jews, for they do not pray in 
their sandals or shoes.’ Reported by Abü Da'üud.199 

And that despite the fact that when the Jews take off their sandals they 
follow therein Moses who was told, ‘Put off your shoes!’ 
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Amr b. al-‘As*! is reported quoting the Prophet as: ‘The difference 
between our fasting and that of the People of the Book is eating shortly 
before dawn.' Muslim transmitted it in his Sahih. 

This indicates that maintaining the difference between these respective 
acts of worship was intended by the Shari‘. 

This is laid down even more clearly in the Tradition reported by Abü 
Dà'üd on the authority of Aba Huraira where the Prophet says: ‘The 
religion will.continue to prevail so long as people hasten to break the 
fast, because the Jews and Christians delay doing so.' This text about 
haste in breaking the fast being the cause of victory of Islam shows that 
this is due to Muslims' differing from the Jews and Christians. And since 
differing from them is the cause of the victory of Islam, the purpose of 
sending prophets is that the divine faith should emerge triumphant. 
Thus the very act of differing from them constitutes one of the greatest 
prophetic offices. 

The same import underlies the Tradition quoted by Abū Dà'üd as 
one of those transmitted by Abū Ayyüb al-Ansari, viz., the Prophet 
said: *My people will continue to prosper (another version, to follow 
Islam) as long as they do not postpone the sunset prayer till the stars 
are out in clusters.’ 

Ibn Maja? contains a Tradition going back to al-(Abbàs, while 
Ibn Hanbal reports it on behalf of as-S@ib b. Yazid, interpreting the 
argument: ‘They shall continue to prosper as long as they do not post- 
pone the sunset prayer until rising of the stars, in imitation of the Jews, 
and as long as they do not put off the dawn prayer until waning of the 
stars, in emulation of the Christians.’ ... 

Sa'id b. Mansir reports from Laila, wife of Bishr b. al-Khasasiya, 
who said: ‘I intended to fast for two days consecutively but Bishr forbade 
me to do so, saying that he had been forbidden by the Prophet to do so 
in the words, “Indeed the Christians do that. You fast as God has pre- 
scribed for you, and complete your fast as God has commanded you: then 
complete the fast till nightfall, (Koran 2 : 187) so, when it is night, break 
the fast." ° Reported in Ibn Hanbal’s Musnad. 

The reason for the prohibition of the consecutive fast is that such is 
the fast of the Christians. This is what the Prophet was referring to. Just 
like monasticism, it seems to be a part of the Christian innovation. 

It is reported on the authority of Anas! that ‘when among the Jews 
a woman menstruated, they neither ate with her nor interacted with her 
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in their houses, so the Prophet's Companions questioned him, and God 
revealed, “And they ask you about menstruation, etc.” (2 : 222) God's 
Messenger then said, *Do everything but keep away from sexual inter- 
course." This reached the Jews who then said, *This man does not want 
to leave anything we do without opposing us therein." Usaid b. Hudair 
and ‘Abbad b. Bishr came and said, “Messenger of God, the Jews are 
saying such-and-such. Shall we not then live with the women?" The 
face of God's Messenger underwent such a change that we thought he had 
lost patience with them; but as they were going out they were met by a 
gift of milk which was being brought to the Prophet, and he sent after 
them and gave them a drink, whereby we knew he was not angry with 
them.’ Reported in Muslim’s collection. 

This Tradition indicates that God frequently stipulated for His Prophet 
to be different from the Jews and that indeed the Prophet differed from 
them in most respects, so that they exclaimed: ‘(This man) does not want 
to leave anything we do without opposing us therein.’ 

Moreover, as we shall indicate, differing sometimes has to do with the 
fundamentals of a stipulation and sometimes with its particulars. Thus, 
on the subject of dissociation from a menstruating woman, the differing 
was effected not over the fundamentals of the stipulation but rather over 
its particulars. The Koran laid down that contact with a menstruating 
woman is permissible except at the place of hurt (fi ghair mahall al-adhan). 
When one of the Companions opposed differing from the Jews to the 
point of abandoning the Koranic stipulation, the Prophet became angry. 

On the subject of ritual or cultic purity (tahàra), the Jews had been 
heavily shackled, whilst the Christians, in the course of their innovation, 
abandoned all these restrictions without divine sanction to the extent 
that they considered nothing unclean. Consequently God guided the 
Muslim community! to adopt a middle course; although the Jewish 
position was also lawful. Thus, avoiding that which God has not sanction- 
ed to be avoided would be considered an act of drawing close to the 
Jews while close association to that which by divine legislation must be 
avoided would be tantamount to an intimacy with the Christians. The 
best way, however, is the way of Muhammad. 

It is reported on the authority of ‘Amr b. (Abasa!*5 who said: While I 
was still a pagan I used to think that people were in error, that their 
belief had no substance as they worshipped idols. Then I heard of a 
tale-telling man in Mecca. I mounted my camel and set out for him and, 
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lo, it was Muhammad who had gone into hiding from his people's 
persecution, but I found a way to reach him at Mecca. 

*Who are you?' I asked him. 

‘I am a prophet’, he replied. 

‘What is a prophet?’ 

‘God has sent me.’ 

‘To do what?’ 

‘To promote ties of relationships, to break idols and see to it that 
God’s Unity is proclaimed and nothing is associated with Him.’ 

‘Who is with you in that?’ 

‘A free man and a slave.’ 

Abū Bakr!?? and Bilal!°? were his only followers then. I said to him, 
‘I am going to follow you.’ 

‘You cannot do so now’, he replied. ‘Don’t you see the position I 
and my people are in? But go back home and when you hear that I have 
prevailed come back to me.’ 

I returned home. In due course the Prophet arrived in Medina while 
I was still with my family. I was eager for news and asked people, until 
a party from Yathrib — i.e., Medina — arrived. ‘What is that fellow who 
has arrived at Medina doing?' I asked them. 

‘People are just rushing to him’, they replied. ‘His own people had 
attempted to kill him but failed." 

I went to Medina, called on him, and said, ‘Prophet of God, do you 
recognize me?’ 

‘Sure’, he replied. “You are the one who had found me at Mecca.’ 

‘Prophet of God’, I said, ‘tell me what God has taught you and which 
I do not know; tell me about the prayer." 

‘Observe the morning prayer’, he said, ‘then stop praying when the 
sun is rising till it is fully up, for when it rises it rises between the horns 
of the devil, and the infidels prostrate themselves before it at that time. 
Then pray, because that prayer is witnessed and attended by angels, till 
the shadow becomes about the breadth of a lance; then stop praying, for 
at that time the jahannam (hell) is fired up. Then when the shadow moves 
forward pray, for that prayer is witnessed and attended by angels, till 
you pray the afternoon prayer; then cease prayer till the sun sets, for it 
sets between the horns of the devil, and at that time the infidels prostrate 
themselves before it. Etc.” Reported by Muslim. 

The Prophet forbade praying at exact sunrise and sundown, the reason 
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being that the sun rises and sets between the horns of the devil and that 
infidels prostrate themselves to it at those times. 

Of course the believer prostrates himself only before God. Perhaps 
most people are not aware that the sun rises and sets between the horns 
of the devil and that at that time infidels prostrate themselves to it. 
Therefore the Prophet forbade praying at these moments in order to 
definitely put an end to the element of resemblance between Muslims 
and non-Muslims. 

The sense of it becomes partly apparent when we find that some of 
the polytheist Sabians!9? of today, who parade as Muslims, worship the 
planets and claim to address them about human needs. These Sabians 
prostrate themselves to the planets, slaughter and sacrifice to them. 
Some adherents of Islami”? have composed about the religion of such 
polytheists as the Sabians and the Barahima!!? books dealing with planet- 
worship, which they claimed was conducive to worldly goals such as 
power, etc. This is a variety of sorcery which was in vogue among the 
Canaanites, then under pagan Nimrod kings, to whom God sent Abraham 
with the righteous creed and the message that all devotion be reserved 
for God alone. 

Jf someone in our own time acts this way, the motive underlying the 
Prophet's command against praying at these times!!! would become trans- 
parently clear, viz.: It was to eradicate a means whereby resemblance 
with the infidel could have found its way among the Muslims. There is 
a warning to the effect that to the Muslims all acts of worship that consti- 
tute unbelief or insubordination by intention are forbidden, even in 
their outward appearance, although in doing them the believers may not 
have the same intention as that of the polytheists. This is done to put a 
decisive end to wrong usage. 

Bearing on the subject is the Tradition: ‘Whenever the Prophet prayed 
in front of a log or pillar, he saw to it that it met his right or left eyebrow 
and did not face him directly.’ 

He, therefore, summarily prohibited praying before anything which was 
worshipped beside God, even unintentionally. Also for the same reason 
it is prohibited that one prostrate for God with a man in front of him 
- though he who prostrates may not have intended for that — since this 
bears resemblance to prostrating oneself before a power other than God. 

Look, with what finality has the Sharita pronounced against resem- 
blance concerning the direction and timing of prayer. Just as a believer 
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does not turn in the same direction as the non-believers, he also does not 
pray to the same deity as the non-believers, which would be much worse, 
for while gibla is one of the precepts which may change with the change 
of prophetic dispensation, prostration (sujüd) and worship to honour 
somebody other than God is simply forbidden in religion as agreed upon 
by God’s prophets. 


First a Koranic passage (43 : 45) — discrediting worship of any power save 
God — then a number of Traditions — most of them going back to Ibn ‘Umar 
in which numerous prayer postures are denounced because of their identifi- 
cation with the chastised people — are cited. 


Jàbir b. ‘Abdallah™? is quoted as saying: ‘The Prophet was taken ill. 
We offered prayer behind him while he was in a sitting posture and Abt 
Bakr was repeating his takbirs after him so that people could hear them. 
He turned to us and saw us standing. He made a sign, so we sat down 
and performed our prayer in sitting posture. After he had pronounced 
the salam, he said, “You had indeed in the foregoing very nearly acted 
like the Persians and Byzantines who stand in attendance to their kings 
while the latter sit. Don’t do that. Follow your leader; if he prays stand- 
ing, do likewise, and if he prayssitting, do likewise." ' Reported by Muslim 
and Abi Da'üd. 

Abi Da id and others transmit from Jabir: ‘In Medina the Prophet 
mounted a horse which threw him at the trunk of a date-palm and his 
foot got dislocated. We came to visit him in ‘Aisha’s chamber where he 
was worshipping in a sitting position. We stood behind him, so he made 
a sign and we sat down. When he had finished the prayer, he said, “If 
the leader prays in a sitting posture, do likewise, and if he prays ina 
standing posture, do likewise, but don’t act like the Persians vis-d-vis 
their notables.” ’ 

I suppose a version other than that of Abii Daà'üd has, ‘Do not exalt 
me the way non-Arabs exalt one another.’ 

In this Tradition, the Prophet enjoins them to abandon standing posture 
which is mandatory in prayer, with the reasoning that by standing, while 
the leader sits, a believer portrays the Persian and Byzantine custom of 
standing in attendance before sitting notables, though well known as it 
is he who stands in the prayer does so for the sake of God only and not 
for the sake of his leader. 

This is an express prohibition against standing to honour a sitting 
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man, so also against any act like that, even though the intent be different. 
It is for this reason that man is positively forbidden to prostrate himself 
for God in front of another man, and to pray in the direction of an object 
worshipped besides God, such as fire, etc. 

In this Tradition, when the Prophet says, ‘Don’t do it’, he forbids 
whatever may resemble the Persian or Byzantine practice, no matter 
how our intention may differ from theirs. Beyond that, could there be 
any further aim for prohibition against imitating non-Muslims in mere 
outward act! 

Quite apart from whether it be effective or abrogated, insofar as 
the sitting posture of the leader is concerned, this Tradition remains 
intact in its demonstrative power. For in no way does the abrogation 
of sitting posture indicate a flaw in the argument, it rather indicates 
that it may have been opposed by something preferable to it, e.g., the 
stipulation that standing posture is obligatory in prayer. The obliga- 
tion is simply not aborted by mere formal resemblance. In such a case, 
one has to apply independent judgment (ijtihad).? As regards formal 
resemblance, now if it did not abort (an) obligation then the argument 
which was employed by the Prophet remains intact in the face of objec- 
tion and abrogation; for the standing posture does not, in reality, amount 
to resemblance and is not objectionable. If a stipulation is drawn from 
an argument and is subsequently abrogated with the argument still 
intact, it does show that something else may have certainly been pre- 
ferred over it or may have weakened its impact at the time of its abroga- 
tion, but it is absurd to think that the stipulation per se is false. 

All of this would apply if the stipulation had really been abrogated; 
but was it? To be correct, this Tradition is rather fully applicable, and 
many of the Companions had definitely acted upon it after the Prophet’s 
death, despite the fact that they quite knew how the Prophet prayed 
during his last illness. 

This stipulation has asserted itself as coming truly from the Prophet. 
And yet it is not plausible that the Tradition at the time of his last illness 
should abrogate the general principle as stipulated elsewhere, viz.: 
Either both positions be allowed — since the act of standing does not negate 
the act of sitting — or else it be taken that there is a difference between the 
prayer a man commences in a sitting posture and the one the leader does 
in a standing position, for this latter type of prayer does not come under 
the Prophet’s words, ‘If he prays in a sitting posture’, and because it is 
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devoid of the harm which the Prophet adduced as an argument. Also 
because it is more appropriate that a prayer should end as it had begun 
and not consist merely of following the prayer leader, and because of 
other similar points mentioned elsewhere. 

Further, ‘Ubada b. ag-Sáàmit!* is reported as saying: "When God's 
Messenger followed a bier he did not sit down until the corpse was placed 
in the side of the grave (laid). Once he encountered a learned Jew ( hibr) 
who told him, *O Muhammad! this is what we do." The Prophet sat 
down and said, “Act differently from them." ’ Reported by Abū Da'üd, 
Ibn Maja and at-Tirmidhi. 

I say: The ‘ulam@ have been of divided opinion on the question of 
whether you have to stand for a funeral procession as it passes by you 
or for one which you attend. Numerous Traditions can be quoted on 
the subject. Those who believe these Traditions to have been abrogated 
or the stipulation about standing for the procession, rely on the Tradi- 
tion of (Ali and on this of ‘Ubada, although both can be equally support- 
ed, because the participant stands until the corpse is taken off the shoul- 
ders of the bearers but is not yet placed in the side of the grave. One 
may consider this Tradition either to be in harmony with the other 
or to be abrogating it, but it was adduced as an argument in the matter 
of differing. One who does not support it, weakens it — which fact does 
not detract from its power as an argument in support of how to differ 
from non-Muslims. 

Bukhàri reported from ‘Abd ar-Rahman b. al-Qasim that 'al-Qàsim 
used to walk before a bier and would not stop for it. He would state 
on ‘Aisha’s authority that the pagans used to stop for a passing funeral 
(procession) as they repeated twice, “Surely you were something among 
your people!" when they encountered one.’ 

Therefore, he who is against stopping for a funeral may argue that this 
was a pagan practice. 

The point in itself is beyond the scope of our discussion. 

Further, Ibn ‘Abbas reports the Prophet as saying: ‘The lahd (niche 
in the side of the grave) is for us and the shagq (excavation in the middle) 
is for others.’ Reported by all four compilers of Sunan,™ with Ahmad’s 
version having instead: ‘The excavation in the middle is for the People 
of the Book.' This is transmitted from sources that are weak, even so the 
reports are mutually supporting. They urge us to act differently from the 
Scripturaries, even in the act of interment. 
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Also ‘Abdallah b. Mas'üd is reported as quoting the Prophet : “Whoever 
strikes his cheeks, tears the front of his garments, and cries out as people 
did in pre-Islamic times, is not (one) of us.' This Tradition has met with 
general acceptance. 

*Crying out in pre-Islamic fashion' consists of bewailing the dead. 
One cried out in pre-Islamic times out of party-spirit (“asabiya).... 

Likewise Abū Malik al-Ash(ari!$ reported that the Prophet said: 
‘Four characteristics dating from the pre-Islamic period persist among 
my people and which they do not give up: bragging of high rank, slander- 
ing other people’s genealogies, seeking rain by the stars, and wailing.’ 
He further said, ‘If the wailing-woman does not repent before her death, 
she will be raised on the Day of Resurrection wearing a garment of pitch 
and a chemise of mange.’ Reported by Muslim. 

Here the Prophet censures him who cries out in pre-Islamic fashion 
and disapprovingly states that not all Muslims will abandon all the 
pagan rites. 

This means that Islam considers all pre-Islamic practices as abomi- 
nable, or else adding these abominations to the record of jahiliya (pre- 
Islamic period) would not be a censure upon jahiliya. But, of course, 
their ascription to jahiliya was taken to be a censure upon jahiliya. A like 
case is when it says in the Koran: ‘And do not bedizen yourself in the 
fashion of former jahiliya.’ (33 : 33) Here the object of reproach is the 
*bedizenment (tabarruj)’ as much as the state of ‘former paganism.’ 
All of this, then, means that one must refrain from resembling them in 
general. 

A similar case is when Abū Dharr,!? on having reviled a man on 
account of his mother, was reprimanded by the Prophet as follows: 
‘The jahiliya is still in you.’ The Prophet here reproves this and other 
pre-Islamic traits with which Islam did not concur. 


More Tradition data, showing how pagan practices of slandering family hon- 
our and wailing the dead constitute unbelief, follow. 


... But if a man has in him a grain of unbelief, that does not make him 
a complete unbeliever, truly an unbeliever. Likewise, if a man has in 
him an element of belief, he does not become a believer to the extent 
of his becoming an exemplary believer. There is a great difference be- 
tween the unbelief mentioned in the Tradition ‘What separates the 
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believer from the unbelief and associationism (shirk )“48 is but the 
abandonment of prayer’ and the unbelief of him who denies the existence 
of God. 

The difference is also between the meaning of a complete term - like, 
e.g., if it were said, unbeliever or believer — and the complete meaning 
derived from a term in all its usages, as, e.g., in the Prophet’s words, 
‘Do not revert to unbelief after me by being at one another’s throat.’ ... 

In the same discussion may be included also what has been adduced 
by both Bukhari and Muslim on the authority of ‘Amr b. Dinar? 
from Jabir b. ‘Abdallah who said: ‘We were on an expedition with the 
Prophet. A substantial number of the Muhàjirün went along with him. 
Among them was a very playful fellow. He kicked one of the Ansgar. 
The latter became furious, and each appealed to his faction. “Help, O 
Ansar!” cried the Ansari. “Help, O Muhàjirün !” called out the Muhajiri.12° 
Thereupon the Prophet came out and said, “What is this jahiliya appeal 
about?" He was told how the Muhajiri fellow had kicked the Ansari. 
The Prophet then said, “Break it up! It stinks!” 

‘Abdallah b. Ubaiy b. Salil !?! said, “What, have they really attacked 
us? If we return to al-Madina, the mightier will soon expel the weaker."1?? 
‘Umar exclaimed, “Shall we not kill this scoundrel - i.e. Abdallah -?” 
The Prophet replied, “Lest it should be said he (the Prophet) kills his 
own Companions.” ! ... 

The terms Muhàjirün and Ansar are shar‘i terms, occurring in the 
Koran and Sunna. ... If one belongs to the Muhajirün or to the Ansar 
this is then positive and praiseworthy with God and His Prophet. It is not 
merely a permissible quality such as indication of belonging to a tribe 
or à city, nor is it something objectionable and forbidden, such as asso- 
ciation with something conducive to innovation or any other kind of 
disobeying. And yet when each of the boys called out, summoning his 
faction for help, the Prophet objected and called it ‘pagan shouting’. 
He was told that it was only a fight of two boys, not involving the com- 
munity. He then enjoined that the wrongdoer be restrained and the 
wronged be assisted.!?? The Prophet thus made it clear that what has to be 
avoided is indeed man's absolute fanaticism for his party after the fash- 
ion of tbe pagans. But group-support for the right without violence 
is positive, obligatory and commendable. 

What Abi Daiid and Ibn Maja report on behalf of Wathila b. al- 
Asqa'??* is a case in point. Al-Asqa‘ asked the Prophet, ‘Messenger of 
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God, what is ‘asabiya?’ He replied, ‘That you should help your people 
in wrongdoing.’ 


Other Traditions, upholding group-support but without violence or outrage, 
follow. 


If this appeal for fighting occurred in such a case between persons belong- 
ing to groups (i.e., the Mubàjirün and Ansar) whom God and His Proph- 
et approved of, how much more would it then apply in the case of 
absolute ‘asabiya, the appeal to clan-loyalties and other issues which 
are either merely permissible or outright objectionable. That despite 
the fact that the fighting fellows belonged to an Islamic group which 
is preferable to non-Islamic affiliation. Consider what is reported by 
Abū Dà'üd from Abū (Uqba, a client (maula) from the people of 
Persia, who said: ‘I was present along with the Prophet and on smiting 
one of the polytheists I said, “Take this from me, the Persian valet.” 
The Prophet then turned to me and said, “Why didn’t you say, Take this 
from me, the Ansari valet?” ° 

Thus the Prophet urged him to relate himself to the Ansar, even though 
through clientship (wild), for such was indeed more desirable to the 
Prophet than a frank admission of non-Arab origin. This is a true rela- 
tionship which is not forbidden. ... If, on the other hand, something 
is characterized as pagan, it involves censure and reproof. This in turn 
means completely barring anything pagan, which is the thesis of the 
present book. 

A further example: Abū Huraira quotes the Prophet: ‘God has in- 
deed removed from you pagan haughtiness and pagan glorying in ances- 
try. One is only a pious believer or a miserable sinner. You are all sons 
of Adam and Adam came from dust. Let people stop boasting about 
their peoples, who are but fuel in hell; or they will certainly be of less 
account with God than the beetles which emit stench through their 
noses.’ Reported by Abū Dé iid and others as a sahih Tradition. ... 
Again, on Abü Huraira’s authority: "Whoso broke obedience, deserted 
the Muslim community, and died, he died the death of a pagan; he who 
fought under the banner of blindness, vehement in his ‘asabiya, agitat- 
ing for and assisting it, until he was slain, such a man is slain as a pagan; 
he who attacked my community, killing its righteous as well as its cor- 
rupt, neither sparing its believers nor keeping a covenant,!* he is not 
of ms, nor I of him.’ 
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In this Tradition the Prophet mentions three categories of Muslims, 
viz., the law-breakers, the aggressors, and the extreme factionalists, 
against whom the doctors of law have prescribed fighting. 

The first category is of those who renounce obedience to authority. 
The Prophet forbade the very act of renouncing both the obedience as 
well as the community, spelling out that whoso died in disobedience to 
the leader, died as a pagan; for well known as it is, in pagan days the 
Arabs and their likes did not follow a supreme commander. 

The Prophet then mentioned those who fight out of partisanship for 
a group or town, etc. He called it ‘blind banner’, because it is a blind 
cause whose true nature is not understood. Such is also the case of the 
fight prompted by the sentiment of ‘asabiya which comes about without 
knowledge of the permissibility of the fight. 

The Prophet set an analogy between a killing in a factional fight and 
a killing in a pagan cause, whether one harboured anger in his heart, 
or agitated orally, or smote the victim with his hand. ... 

The third category is of those who set out against the Muslim commu- 
nity. These are aggressors who are after material gains — such as the 
highwaymen - or power — such as those who fight against the people 
of a city who are absolutely under the rule of someone else and may not 
themselves be at war. Or they are dissenters from the Sunna — for in- 
stance, the Harüriya,!?9 who were slain by ‘Ali - who deem it altogether 
lawful to shed Muslim blood. 

The Prophet characterized this kind of dying and killing by way of 
censure and reproof, if not so, this would then be no rebuke. Thus it 
becomes evident that according to the firm belief of the Companions 
whatever thing was ascribable to the jahiliya, such as violent death and 
killing, was both reproved and forbidden. From this it follows that any- 
thing pagan is reproved, Q.E.D. ... 

A man, despite virtue, learning and piety, may still have some of the 
traits called pagan, Jewish and Christian, but this does not mean that 
he is to be considered an unbeliever or impious. 


Talking of evil, both secular and religious, touched upon by the Prophet in a 
Tradition, Ibn Taimiya goes on: 


... Religious corruption is of two kinds. One is related to act (‘amal), 
the other to the place of act (mahall al-‘amal). Of the first kind is to 
aspire for the pre-Islamic practices. Of the second, to be a heretic in the 
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Sanctuary (haram). The greatest place of worship is the Sanctuary, and 
it is a graver offence to defile the sanctity of a location in space than a 
location in time. That is why one is forbidden to seek grounds of game 
and grazing in the sacred place, though in the sacred month one may 
search for these (elsewhere). 

Therefore it is perfectly right to think, as is also attested to in author- 
itative texts, that the prohibition of slaying within the Sacred City (Mec- 
ca) is permanent, while this does not hold true for the sacred month. 
That is why, it would seem, the Prophet mentioned heresy in the Sanctu- 
ary and striving for a pagan practice.!2” 

Here the purpose is: A Muslim who follows a pre-Islamic practice, 
it being immaterial whether he strived for it or not, will inevitably fall 
into the category of these three,!?? for striving (ibtigh@) is in reality 
seeking (talab) and volition (iráda). This Tradition applies to anyone 
who wishes to enact any of the pre-Islamic practices in Islam. 

Pre-Islamic practices include all pagan habits (*ada), for practice is that 
which is habitual, i.e., the repeated pattern, which spreads among people 
in judgment of what is or is not worship. ... Thus, to follow is to imi- 
tate, to enact a custom. So, he who enacted any of their customs followed 
the custom of paganism. 

This general text prohibits us to follow anything of the practices which 
the pagans used to observe during their holidays and other seasons. 

The term pre-Islamic/pagan (jahiliya) may be applied, as it usually 
is in the Koran and Sunna, to a certain state (hal), or to the carrier 
of that state ( dhw' I-hal). Some examples of the first usage: The Prophet's 
statement to Abū Dharr: ‘The jahiliya is still in you’, or ‘Umar’s words: 
“In the jahiliya I vowed to pray in seclusion for a whole night’, or ‘Aisha’s 
remark: ‘In the jahiliya, marriage used to be of four kinds’, or the 
expression: ‘Messenger of God, we were in jahiliya and evil’ — that is 
to say, in a state or way or custom of jahiliya. 

The term jahiliya, although originally a descriptive adjective (sifa), has 
by constant usage become a pure noun (ism), but one which is Closer 
in meaning to the verbal noun (masdar). 

As regards the second usage, one says, ‘an ignorant party’, ‘an igno- 
rant poet’, in which case the association is to ignorance (jahl), which 
is absence of knowledge (lm), or not following knowledge. He who 
does not know the truth is simply ignorant, but if he believes the opposite 
of truth, then a compounded ignoramus. He is an ignorant if he speaks 
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against the truth, regardless whether he knows the truth or not. In exam- 
ple may be cited the Divine Words: ‘When the ignorant ones address 
them, (they) reply, “Peace” °, (25 : 63) and the Prophet’s words: ‘When 
one of you is fasting, let him not utter unseemly things, nor act unright- 
eously, nor be an ignorant.’ Bearing on the subject are the words of a poet: 


May no one act rashly against us (lā yajhalan) ; 
Because we would then excel the rashness of those acting rashly (jahl 
al-jahilina) 12? 


Examples can be multiplied. Likewise, one acting contrary to the truth 
is an ignorant also, even if he knows that what he does is contra-truth, 
as for example in the Koran one reads: ‘God undertakes (to accept) 
forgiveness only from those who do evil in ignorance’, (4: 17) or the 
statement of the Companions: ‘Whoso does evil is ignorant.’ 

The reason is that once true knowledge is firmly entrenched in the 
heart, it is impossible that anything contrary to the truth, be it a word 
or an act, should arise. Should untruth arise, it must be out of the heart’s 
inadvertence or weakness. Such states would contradict the veracity 
of knowledge; knowledge would then turn into ignorance. 

From here it follows that acts (aQndal) are actually and not figuratively 
included in the term faith (iman), yet he who abandons some of these 
acts does not become an unbeliever thereby, or remain outside the term 
faith basically. The same applies to the term reason and to other similar 
terms. ... 

It becomes clear that before the Prophet’s mission people were in 
a state of ignorance. Whatever tenets and practices they followed were 
introduced by the ignoramuses and were taken up by the ignorant. 
Similarly, anything contradicting the teachings of earlier prophets of 
Judaism and Christianity is also ignorance. Such was the prevailing 
ignorance. 

As for the period following the advent of the Prophet, the absolute 
ignorance may vary from town to town, as in the territory of the unbe- 
lievers, or from person to person, as in the case of one who has not 
yet embraced Islam and who is therefore in paganism, although he is 
within the territory of Islam. 

But in another sense, absolute paganism came to an end with the 
advent of Muhammad, and there will always be a segment of his com- 
munity to the end of days to proclaim the truth. 
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But jahiliya in a restricted sense may, however, exist in some of the 
Muslim lands and among a great many Muslims, just as the Prophet 
had put it, ‘Four characteristics dating from the pre-Islamic period (jahi- 
liya) persist among my people’, or as he had said to Aba Dharr, ‘The 
jahiliya is still in you.’ 

The Prophet says in a Tradition, ‘He who seeks in Islam the prac- 
tice of the jahiliya, etc.’ Here, under the heading of jahiliya comes a vari- 
ety: absolute or relative paganism, Judaism, Christianity, Zoroastrian- 
ism, Sabianism, idolatry and polytheism, complete or partial, or deriv- 
ed from any of these pre-Islamic entities. All of them, both the inno- 
vations and the abrogated tenets, became jahiliya with the advent of the 
Prophet. Yet the term itself is used mostly with reference to the pre- 
Islamic Arabs. 

Both Muslim and Bukhari report from Ibn ‘Umar: ‘People alighted 
together with the Prophet in al-Hijr#8° - the country of Thamid.™ 
They drew water from its wells and kneaded dough with it, whereupon 
the Prophet told them to spill what they had drawn and feed the dough 
to the camels. He also told them to draw water from the well to which 
the she-camels kept returning.’ ... In a Tradition quoted by Jabir, the 
Prophet on passing al-Hijr said, ‘Do not enter the dwellings of the chas- 
tised people without weeping. If you are not weeping, do not enter them, 
lest you be afflicted as they were.’ 

He prohibited the Muslims from exploiting the water of the people 
of al-Hijr and despite the fact that the Muslims needed it in that expe- 
dition??? which was a trying affair — indeed the hardest expedition the 
Muslims had undertaken — he went so far as to tell them that the dough 
kneaded with their water be given as feed to the carrier beasts. Like- 
wise, he also 'prohibited offering prayer in the dwellings of the chas- 
tised." 

Abū Da'üd reports on the authority of Abū Salih al-Ghifari?? that 
‘while on a journey, ‘Ali passed through Bàbil.!34 The mwadhdhin came 
to him calling him for the afternoon prayer. When he emerged from Ba- 
bil he commanded the mwadhdhin to perform the prayer. When he fin- 
ished he said, “The Prophet forbade me to perform prayer in a tomb 
and in the territory of Babil for it is accursed.”’ ... 

CAli’s words, ‘He forbade me to offer prayer, etc.’, presuppose that 
prayer must not be offered in an accursed land. The famous Tradition 
about al-Hijr agrees with this, for when he forbade entry into a chas- 
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tised land, the prohibition presumably includes performance of prayer 
and other rites therein. 

With it agree also the Divine Words regarding the Opposition Mosque 
(masjid ad-diràr),59 viz.: ‘Never stand there’, because it was one of the 
places of chastisement. ... 

It is reported that when Opposition Mosque was demolished, smoke 
shot forth from it.136 

The Prophet urged his people instead to offer their prayer in places 
of grace, in the three mosques!?? and the mosque at Quba?. 155 

But turning such places of unbelief and insubordination as are devoid 
of divine curse into places of belief and obedience is all right and quite 
in keeping with the Prophetic injunction to the people of at-Tà'if, viz., 
they should turn their ido]-house into a place of worship; or that which 
he gave to the people of al-Yamama, viz., they should turn their church 
into a mosque. The Prophet's own place of worship was a former grave 
site belonging to the polytheists which he had made into a mosque after 
digging up the graves. 

Now if the Shari‘a positively forbade participation with the unbe- 
lievers concerning the site in which they had been visited upon by afflic- 
tion, how much more would be the case concerning those very deeds 
which they performed and merited punishment on account of them. 

Here an objection might be raised: The same act of the unbelievers, 
once it is divested of the element of imitation and of the intent of imi- 
tating them, is not forbidden. Mere entering a place is not a sin, if divest- 
ed of the connection with the people who live there and whom we 
do not intend to imitate. It is not entering a place but rather participation 
in some act therein that is apt to bring chastisement. But all their prac- 
tices, I would say, which do not correspond to those of the early Muslims 
spring either from unbelief or insubordination, a symbol of unbelief or 
a symbol of insubordination, or come dangerously close thereto, or may 
threaten to involve us in sin. I consider it incontestable, but he who 
contests this will have to agree that differing from them in these things 
brings us closer to differing from the unbelievers with all their unbelief 
and insubordination. Undoubtedly such results set in rather from acts 
than from the location. 

As you see, to follow the prophets, the sincere, the martyrs, the right- 
eous in their deeds is not only profitable but also more proper than pur- 
suing their habitations and contemplating their abodes. 
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Indeed this thesis emerges most clearly from the report given by Abi 
Dà'üd in his Sunan on the authority of Ibn ‘Umar who quotes the Prophet: 
‘He who imitates a people belongs to them.’ ... 

... The very least one can learn from this Tradition is that it urges the 
prohibition of imitating the unbelievers, although the plain meaning is 
that he who imitates them is guilty of unbelief. Being so, it resembles the 
Divine Words: ‘Whoever among you takes them for friends belongs to 
them.’ (5 : 51) 

It also parallels the statement of ‘Abdallah b. ‘Umar: ‘He who settles 
in the land of the polytheists, celebrates their holidays and festivals, and 
imitates them throughout his life will be raised along with them on 
Resurrection Day.’ 

This may apply to imitation in general, in which case the guilty must 
be declared an unbeliever. Not only complete but also partial imitation 
is forbidden. Or it may refer to the case when a man is partially identified 
with the unbelievers to the extent that he imitates them. The same stipula- 
tion applies to a case of unbelief, or insubordination, or a symbol thereof. 

In any case, inasmuch as imitation is imitation, the Prophetic injunc- 
tion requires that it be considered forbidden. 

Re: imitation; it includes him who performed an act just because 
others did so - though this happens rarely — as well as him who followed 
another in an act by virtue of his own purpose, because the very basis 
of the act is derived from others. 

If one performs an act and it happens that another person performed 
the same act, and each is independent of the other, then this case requires 
further consideration. And yet this also may be forbidden, lest it should 
become an instrument of imitation, despite the difference. The Prophetic 
injunctions that the beard be dyed and left, while the mustache be clipped, 
and ‘Change gray hair, and do not copy the Jews’ indicate that imitation 
with them may even obtain independently of our volition and act; indeed 
it may come about by merely allowing ourselves to abandon a change in 
what is natural to us. This is more effective than an act of accidental, but 
actual, accord. 

On the subject, Ibn ‘(Umar’s Tradition is cited: "The Prophet forbade 
imitating the non-Arabs, saying, “He who imitates a people belongs to 
them." * Mentioned by Qadi Abū Ya(la 13? 

On the strength of this Tradition several ‘ulamd have argued against 
items of the non-Muslim's garb. Muhammad b. Harb!4^" says that 
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Ahmad was asked to give his opinion about walking in Sindi sandals; he 
objected to their use by both men and women, saying that it was alright 
to use them in lavatory and for ablution; but he disliked the use of saràr. 
He said that sandals constituted an item of the non-Arab's garb. ... 

Al-Maimüni said, ‘I saw Abū ‘Abdallah wearing his turban in such 
a way that it came under his chin. He disliked wearing it in any other 
fashion, saying, “The Arabs wear their turbans as far down as their 
chins.” * 

In the account of al-Hasan b. Muhammad, Ahmad is represented as gre- 
atly disliking the use of turbans below the lower jaw and saying that such 
was a common practice among the Jews, Christians, and Zoroastrians. 

Ahmad also objected to wearing things which were the symbols of 
the wicked in his time, such as black colour. He as well as others disliked 
shutting the eyes during prayer, and said that it was a Jewish practice. 

Bilal b. Abi Hadrad quotes the Prophet: ‘Cultivate the lifeways of 
Ma‘add’s"! progeny, lead a rough life, wear shoes or walk barefoot."!? 

‘Umar is known to have instructed the Muslims to this effect. This will 
be dealt with in our discussion of the Righteous Caliphs. 

At-Tirmidhi reports the Prophet as saying: ‘He who imitates those 
other than us is not of us. Do not imitate the Jews and Christians, for the 
salutation of the Jews is to make a gesture with the fingers, of the Chris- 
tians to make a gesture with the palms of the hands.’ ... 

Abi Da üd reports: Once Rukana wrestled with the Prophet who over- 
powered him. Rukàna said that he heard the Prophet say, “The difference 
between us and the polytheists is that we wear our turbans over caps.’ 

It is clear enough that the desired aim of the Shari‘ is that Muslims 
must appear different in their garb from the polytheists. The same applies 
to the Prophet's words: ‘What separates the lawful from the unlawful is 
the use of tambourine and singing." 

Inasmuch as difference between the believers and non-believers already 
exists in the realms of belief and deeds, irrespective of the turban, 
it would follow that this Tradition insists on an outward differentiation 
in appearance also, or else the Tradition would be pointless. 

This holds true also of the difference between male and female in body 
and outer garb. "The Prophet accursed such women as imitated men and 
such men as imitated women.’ Said the Prophet: ‘Drive them out of your 
houses!’ He disapproved of an effeminate who though a man affected 
woman’s getup without being of her sex. 
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‘Abdallah b. ‘Abbas reportedly said: ‘When the Prophet fasted on the 
day of ‘Ashira’448and commanded that it should be observed as a fast, 
he was told that it was a day observed by the Jews and Christians, he 
then said, “Come next year we shall fast on the ninth.” But the Prophet 
died before the next year.’ Reported by Muslim. 

The same ‘Abbas is reported by Imam Ahmad as quoting the Prophet: 
‘Observe fast on «Ashürà', and differ from the Jews therein by fasting 
a day before or after it.’ 

Let us pause here. This exalted ‘Ashira day was not yet accepted the 
year before as a fast day, now the Prophet observed it and enjoined and 
encouraged its observance. But when shortly before his death he was 
told that ‘it was a day observed by the Jews and Christians’, he enjoined 
differing from them by adding another day to ‘Ashura’, and himself 
intended to do so. 

That is why the ‘ulama’, among them Imam Ahmad, recommended 
fasting on the ninth as well as on ‘Ashira’, and the Companions also 
urged in favour of that. 

Thus Ibn ‘Abbas is quoted as saying: ‘Fast on the ninth and the tenth; 
be different from the Jews.’ 

Also ‘Umar quotes the Prophet: “ ‘We are an unlettered people who 
can neither write nor count. The month is thus and thus.” That is, once 
it has twenty-nine and once thirty days.’ Reported by Bukhari and 
Muslim. 

The Prophet characterized his people as those who, unlike other 
peoples, do neither resort to writing nor counting in the timing of their 
prayers and holidays. He left it dependent on sighting the moon. More than 
once the Tradition reports: ‘Fast when you see it and break your fast 
when your see it.’ In another version, ‘Fast from whiteness to whiteness 
(stimii mina 'I-wadahi ila ’l-wadahi) ! — i.e. from one new-moon to the 
next. 

This is a proof of why Muslims agree, excepting a few latter-day 
opponents overwhelmed by the community’s consensus, that the time of 
fasting, breaking the fast, and of other rites should rather be fixed, as far 
as possible, with the sighting of moon, than by either writing or compu- 
tation - a method followed by non-Arabs, among them the Byzantines, 
Persians, Copts and Indians, and by such Scripturaries as the Jews and 
Christians. 

Muslim scholars have recounted that before us the Scripturaries too 
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had been enjoined to follow the sighting of moon in the observance of 
their fast and other acts of worship. These scholars base their knowledge 
on the Koranic passage: ‘Fasting is prescribed for you as it was prescribed 
for those before you.’ (2 : 183) But the Scripturaries of their own changed 
the method. That is why the Prophet forbade to commence the Ramadan 
a day or two ahead of time. 

This as the fugah@ explain was due to the apprehension lest something 
which was beyond the obligatory duration of fast should be added thereto 
(as the Christians had done). They had added to their fast and set it 
between winter and summer, elaborating a computation for setting the 
date. 

Sometimes this Tradition is called in as an argument for the prohibition 
especially against the unbelievers' holidays, for these latter are known 
from writing or computation. ... 

In short: the Tradition presupposes that the Muslim community has 
been graced with a distinction which seeks to keep it apart from other 
people. This in turn presupposes that by non-imitation the Muslim 
community can more likely retain its distinction. 

Further, both Sahihs report from Humaid b. ‘Abd ar-Rahmiàn b. 
‘Auf that he heard Mu‘awiya speaking from the pulpit during a pilgrim- 
age year. Mu‘awiya seized a lock of hair which was in the hand of a 
bodyguard and said: ‘O People of Medina, where are your learned? 
I heard the Prophet forbid anything like this and say, “The Children of 
Israel perished when their women adopted this." ' ... 

... Further, Nafi 94 reports from Ibn ‘Umar who said: ‘The Prophet 
— or ‘Umar - said, “If anyone of you has two garments, let him pray in 
both; but if he has only one, let him then wrap it around his waist (like 
an izar), and not envelop himself in it like a Jew (with his prayer shawl)." * 
Abū Da'üd and others narrated it with a sahih isnád.155 

This meaning definitely emerges from the Prophet in Jabir's report 
as well as of others, where regarding a narrow garment the Prophet 
enjoins that it be worn like an izar and one must not be enveloped in it. 
Such is the opinion of the learned majority of the Muslims, though two 
opinions exist in Ahmad’s school. 

Our purpose is merely to show that the Prophet's injunction that 
‘a man must not envelop himself like a Jew (with his prayer shawl)’ adds 
the prohibited object to the record of the Jews - an indication that this 
connection brought about the prohibition, as stated above. 
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A passage in which we are warned of imitating the Scripturaries and 
which might properly be mentioned in the very beginning of this book is: 
‘Is it not high time that the believers should humble their hearts to the 
remembrance of God and the truth which He has revealed, and that they 
should be unlike those to whom the Book was given formerly, and to 
whom the term seemed overprotracted, so that their hearts hardened, 
and some of them are impious?’ (57 : 16) 

The Divine Words, ‘they should be unlike those to whom the Book 
was given’, embody a complete prohibition against imitating them, in 
particular against imitating them in their hardheartedness which is 
a product of sin. 


Koranic passages 2 : 73-74 and 5 : 12-13 are quoted. In these the Jews 
are depicted as even more hardhearted than stone, for there are some 
stones that crash down in fear of God. Further, they wilfully broke the 
compact God had taken with them. 


And yet some of the learned and the pious of the Muslim community 
partook of these characteristics, as a man of insight can see. We, on our 
own part, seek refuge in God from everything that is displeasing to 
Him and His Messenger. For this reason the Salaf used to caution 
against this. 

Bukhari reports: ‘Abii Misa was sent to the Koran-reciters of Basra. 
Three hundred people who had been Koran-reciters turned up. He said 
to them, “You are the choicest of the people of Basra, its Koran-reciters. 
Now recite the Koran and do not let the term seem to you overprotract- 
ed, and thus harden your hearts, as it did the hearts of those before you. 
A time was when we would recite a Koranic chapter which in its length 
and intensity we compared to the Chapter of Barà'a.4 In time I forgot 
it; all I remembered of it was, ‘Were there two valleys of gold for the son 
of Adam, he would have surely desired for a third valley. Nothing but 
dust shall fill the bowels of Adam's son.” And then there was this chapter 
we recited, comparing it to one of the Musabbihat. In due course I forgot 
it except this much, *O believers, why do you say what you do not do? 
for then the responsibility for it will rest with you, and you will be ques- 
tioned for it on Resurrection Day'." ' 

Abi Misa cautioned the reciters lest time seem to them overprotracted 
and their hearts should become hardened. 

Furthermore, breaking the compact included breaking whatever God 
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had imposed upon them by way of positive as well as negative injunctions, 
distortion of the Divine Book, transposition of words, and a tendentious 
interpretation thereof. A similar utterance is reported on the authority 
of Ibn Mas‘ad. 

Ibn ar-Rabi‘ b. Abi Umaila al-Fazari said that ‘Abdallah told him a 
story, one better than which he had not heard except the Koran itself 
or a report handed down from the Prophet. ‘When a long time passed 
over the Children of Israel, their hearts hardened. So they invented a 
scripture by themselves, according to their hearts' desires and about which 
they were permissive. The Divine Scripture stood between them and many 
of their lusts, but they rejected the Scripture, abandoned it as if they had 
never known it. They said: Present this scripture before the Children of 
Israel; if they follow it, spare them, but if they oppose you, then slay 
them. Then they thought better of it and said: Rather send for such-and- 
such among their learned and present this scripture before him. If he 
follows you, none shall oppose you after him, but if he opposes you, 
slay him then, and none shall oppose you after him. They sent for him. 
This learned man took a leaf and wrote the Divine Scripture on it which 
he then placed in a horn and hung the horn round his neck. On top of it 
he wore clothes. Thus he came to them. They brought the book before 
him saying, “Do you believe in it?” Pointing to his chest, he replied, 
“I do believe in it. And why shouldn't I?" - He was referring to the 
Scripture in the horn. So they let him go. This learned man had some 
colleagues who kept hiding the matter. When he died, they exhumed him 
and found the horn with the Divine Scripture, whereupon they said, 
“Don’t you see what he had meant when he said. I do believe in it. 
And why shouldn't I? Indeed he meant this Scripture." Subsequently 
the Children of Israel split up into some seventy sects, the best of them 
being the People of the Horn.’ ‘Abdallah said, ‘Whoso of you will survive 
shall soon witness the disreputable. When man is confronted with evil 
against which he is helpless, all he needs is that God may know that in 
his heart man is opposed to that evil.’ 

When the Koran forbade imitating these hardhearted ones, it also 
towards the end of the passage mentioned the condition of those who, 
though they invented monasticism, did not cherish it. This theme the 
Koran followed up with, ‘O believers! fear God, and believe in His 
Messenger; He will give you a twofold (share) of His mercy, etc.’ (57: 
28-29) 
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Believing the Messenger means trusting and obeying him, and fol- 
lowing his Sharia. This last is opposed to monasticism. The Prophet was 
not sent to teach it. He rather forbade it, stating that any Scripturary 
who will follow after him shall merit two rewards. Sahih Traditions 
concerning us and the Scripturaries have come down through Ibn ‘Umar 
and others. 

This emerges even more clearly from the Prophetic saying reported by 
Abi Dà'üd in his Sunan: He (i.e., Abū Umama b. Sahl) and his father 
visited Anas b. Malik in Medina during the time when ‘Umar b. ‘Abd 
al-Azizi? was commander there. And lo he was engaged in a brief 
(khafif) prayer, like one performed by a man on the road. After he had 
pronounced salam, Sahl!48 asked him, ‘God bless you, do you consider 
that this is an obligatory prayer or a supererogatory one?’ Anas replied, 
‘Indeed not only obligatory but one the Prophet himself observed. The 
Prophet used to say, “Do not be severe unto yourselves lest God should 
treat you severely; for a people who treated themselves severely were 
therefore treated by God severely. Those are their remnants in monastic 
cells and abodes who invented monasticism, We did not make it obligatory 
for them.” 7148 

Early next morning Sahl came to Anas and said, ‘Wouldn’t you mount 
your riding beast and we will have a look?’ 

‘Why, of course’, replied Anas. 

So they rode together and passed by abodes of people of distant past. 
‘Do you know these abodes?’ asked Sahl. 

‘I know them well, and also their dwellers’, Anas replied. ‘These are 
people whom God destroyed for their envy (hasad) and lust (baghy). 
The envy extinguishes the light of good deeds, while the lust approves or 
disapproves of it. The eye commits adultery, so does the palm, the feet, 
the body and the tongue; and the genitalia confirms or refutes that." ... 


In the preceding account the notion of the Prophets prayer being short or 
abridged is touched upon. Lest it should give the impression that the Prophet was 
deficient in his devotional acts, Ibn Taimiya proceeds to prove the otherwise by 
arguing that though abridged it was nevertheless complete, perfect. The argu- 
ment is established by quoting extensively from Tradition material most of 
which comes down from Anas b. Malik. Anas testifies that the Prophet's 
prayer was at once most abridged and most complete. The obvious contradic- 
tion is resolved by a subtle application of these terms to the various constituent 
elements of prayer. Thus what the Prophet abridged was the inordinate pro- 
traction of the posture of standing (qiyam) and sitting (quid), allowing 
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enough time for the performance of bending (ruki9 and prostration (sujüd). 
Implicit in the description is a critique and, hence, a censure of those princes, 
dignitaries, etc., who have given in to the practice of elongating the qiyàm 
and qu'üd and abridging the rukü€ and sujüd. 

Of the words used by Anas, abridgement (ijaz) must therefore refer to qiyam 
and quid, completeness (itmam) to ruki‘ and sujüd, because qiyām can 
hardly be performed but complete, unlike rukü', sujüd and i‘tidalain. Jf, how- 
ever, brevity is taken to be a reference to Anas’s expression, ‘I haven't seen any- 
body more complete’, and completeness to his expression, ‘I haven't seen any- 
body more brief’, then a contradiction arises. Because he who elongates the 
qiyam beyond that of the Prophet still completes the qiyàm in full, unless we 
say addition in the form of performance is a diminution in the substance. This 
goes against the obvious sense of the term. Basically the sense of brevity and 
abridgement is not the same as fulfillment. 

The Prophet generally performed a complete but short prayer. Mu‘adh, on 
having recited Sürat al-Baqara!®° while leading the B. “Amr b. “Auf in prayer 
at Qubà), was objected to by the Prophet in the following words: ‘Are you 
a trouble-maker, Mu‘adh? Be short when you lead people in prayer; for there 
may be behind you the old, the weak and the needy. Why did you not recite 
sabbih isma rabbika’l-ala* or wa’sh-shamsi wa duhāhā*? or some other 
such chapters?’ 

Yet when a situation arose whereby the Prophet knew the preference of the 
believers for more, he approved of it, and recited lengthier Koranic chapters. 
In the same way, if situation called for brevity, as when he heard a child cry- 
ing, he shortened the prayer. 

In any case, whether short or long, the Prophet's prayer was well balanced 
and closely-knit (mutaqarib), i.e., all its constituent elements received nearly 
equal time and attention — a fact further borne out by a study of the composi- 
tion of the Prophet's prayer at the time of the eclipse and his solitary night 
prayers, where, for instance, a protracted qiyàm would result in a correspond- 
ing elongation of sujüd and ruküt. 

Further: 


... An act may be called brief in relation to what takes longer and 
may be called long in relation to what is shorter. There is no precise 
definition for Jong and short. Prayer acts do not fall into the category 
of ‘adat, such as preservation, seizure and cultivation of land and hunting 
upon it, in which matters one takes recourse to the conventional elucida- 
tion of sense of terms. They are rather Gbadat (acts of worship) which 
derive their description and extent from the Shari‘, just as they derive 
their very basis from him. If it were possible to refer in these matters to 
the conventional meaning of the word act or of that of brevity, then the 
prescribed regular prayer, which we are urged to perform, in the absence 
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of factors favouring elongation or abridgement, would tend to vary 
endlessly. For surely every time and clime, nay every quarter and lane, 
nay every mosque has its own conventional sense of a term and act that 
may differ from that of their neighbours. This goes against the injunction 
of God and His Prophet, since what the latter saidwas , ‘Pray in the man- 
ner in which you observe me pray’, and not in that which your country- 
men call abridged or is customary. I do not know of any learned man who 
would maintain that. This will obviously lead to altering the Divine Law 
and to demise of the Sunna, either by adding to it or detracting therefrom. 


Returning to the other half of Anas’s report, viz., the Prophet's express command 
that one should not be severe unto oneself, Ibn Taimiya elaborates: 


... Here the Prophet rejects severity in religious observances through 
adding to what has been prescribed. Severity may result by assuming 
something to be compulsory or commendable in acts of worship while 
in its own right it is neither, and sometimes by considering pleasures to 
be unlawful or detestable while they are neither. This is because people 
such as the Christians overtaxed themselves and were therefore overtaxed 
by God, to an extent that eventually the matter led to the newfangled 
monasticism of which they are a victim. 

Therein is a warning about how hateful was the Christian monasticism 
to the Prophet. And yet not a few of our pious men have been guilty 
of some of these things sometimes because of misinterpretation, in which 
case they may be excused, and sometimes without interpretation or 
excuse. 

It also points out that an initial act of severity to oneself brings on 
further severity from God, either by law or through divine ordination. 
As an example of the former may be given the excess both in lawfully 
binding and forbidden acts which the Prophet used to be apprehensive of 
all along his mission, as for instance, his fear when people gathered to 
offer the tardwih®? prayer with him. Or as when they would ask about 
things that had not been declared unlawful. Or, e.g., when one vowed 
to perform some pious deed, its execution became incumbent upon him, 
while making the vow itself was forbidden. Similar is the case of all other 
obligatory acts of atonement for a host of reasons. 

Regarding severity through divine ordination, not infrequently have 
we seen or heard about one who engaged himself in extravagant speech 
about things and became afflicted, also for a number of reasons, with 
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severity in matters which he must now consider either lawfully binding 
or unlawful. For instance, when many an obsessed by ritual cleanliness 
went beyond the prescribed limits, he was afflicted with factors such as 
literally made certain things obligatory for him which were both highly 
taxing and harmful. 

This import, portrayed by the Tradition, is compatible also with the 
Koranic passage, ‘and he will relieve them of their loads and the fetters 
that were upon them' (7 : 157) presented earlier by us in support of the 
view that conformity with them in these loads and fetters should be 
detestable. ... 

Both Bukhari and Muslim quote Anas b. Malik: ‘Three men of a party 
came to the apartments of the Prophet's wives, inquiring about the 
Prophet's way of worship. On being told thereof, they seemed to consider 
it inadequate. They said, “How can we compare with the Prophet whom 
God has granted forgiveness for all his sins, early and late." Then one 
of them said, “As for me, I shall spend all my nights in prayer.” 

“And I", said the other, “I shall keep to fasting." 

“And I shall keep away from women", said the third. “I shall never 
marry.” 

Thereupon the Prophet came out and said, “Are not you the ones who 
said such-and-such? Assuredly I am the most God-fearing, the most 
devout among you. Yet I fast and break the fast, pray and sleep, and I 
marry. He who has aversion to my ways is not one of mine.” ° ... 

Numerous Traditions confirm the foregoing, clearly stating that it is 
the Prophet’s Sunna to be moderate in acts of worship and in giving up 
desire, lust (shahwa), which is better than the Christian monasticism, 
for the latter means giving up the entire range of desires such as for 
marriage, etc., and going to excesses in acts of worship such as fasting 
and prayer. But whether because of misinterpretation or lack of knowl- 
edge some of the scholars and other believers went against this view. 

A man, as Abū Daà'üd reports, asked the Prophet: ‘Messenger of 
God, grant me the permission for siyaha’,1*4 to which the Prophet replied, 
*Siyáha, for my community, means jihad.’ Thus the Prophet stated that 
for his community devotion is expressed in the Jihad. ... 

As for journeying in the land without a fixed goal (siyaha), this, then, 
is not a practice of the Muslim community. (Ahmad also discredits such 
aimless wandering.) ... 

Here our aim is to clearly state the opposition set forth by the true 
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faith of Islam on the one hand to the Jews in such things as a result of 
which their hearts have become hardened against invocation of God’s 
name and against His revealed guidance which sustains the inner life 
of man, and on the other to the Christians in their innovation of monas- 
ticism. If, in spite of that, some of us Muslims, reputed for their knowledge 
and piety, have had a share of this or that, they then somewhat resemble 
the Jews and somewhat the Christians. 

Another example of excess: Ibn ‘Abbas reports: ‘On the Day of al- 
‘Aqaba, while he was mounted on his she-camel, the Prophet said: 
“Pick up some pebbles for me." Seven pebbles, like those used for sling- 
ing, were picked up for him. He began to shake them in his palm as he 
said, “The size of these may be thrown.” He further said, “O people, 
keep clear of excess in matters of religion, for it was excessive religious 
zeal that ruined those before you.” ° * 

‘Keep clear, etc.’ apply generally to all kinds of excesses in beliefs and 
acts. Excess means overstepping the limits by adding in appreciation or 
denunciation of a thing beyond what is due. 

In beliefs and acts the Christians commit more excesses then any other 
religious group. Indeed the Divine Words, ‘O People of the Book, do not 
go to excess in your religion’, (4: 171) are directed against them. ... 

It follows that the more one keeps away from assimilating their modes 
and manners, the safer one is from perishing in their error. It also means 
that perdition would still be feared for one who assimilates their lifeways 
only partially. 

The Prophet warned us against imitating them in their practice of 
discriminating between the élite and the weak as regards application of 
prescribed punishments (hudid). He enjoined us that they should be 
applied equally. But many a shrewd person of high position may think 
exempting chieftains from punishment makes for better governance. 

Concerning a Makhzümi'5 woman, who had committed theft and after 
Usama’ had interceded with the Prophet on her behalf, both Bukhari 
and Muslim quote the Prophet, on ‘A?isha’s authority, as saying: ‘O 
Usama, are you interceding regarding one of the punishments prescribed 
by God? What destroyed the Children of Israel was just that: When a 
person of rank among them committed theft, they left him alone, but 
when a weak one of their members committed theft, they inflicted the 
prescribed punishment. I swear to God that if Fatima, daughter of 
Muhammad, should steal, I would have her hands cut off.’ 
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The B. Makhzüm were among the most distinguished clans of the 
Kuraish; it was hard on them to see the hands of one of their women 
severed, but the Prophet made it plain that the Children of Israel per- 
ished just because they singled out men of station to be exempted from 
punishments. He also stated that were his own daughter Fatima — the 
noblest of women - to steal - God forbid — he would have her hands cut 
off. This was to demonstate that the Prophet's own daughter could not 
be exempted from the obligation of justice and from the general applica- 
tion of rulings, let alone the daughter of someone else. 

This tallies with the account given by Bukhàri and Muslim on the 
authority of al-Barà' b. al-‘Azib, viz.: A Jew, having been flogged and 
blackened (disgraced), was being driven past the Prophet. The Prophet 
called them and said, *Is that how you find the punishment of an adulterer 
in your Scripture?’ 

*Yes', they replied. 

He then called for one of their learned men and asked him, 'In the 
name of God Who revealed the Torah to Moses I call upon you to tell if 
that is how you find the prescribed punishment for an adulterer in your 
Scripture?’ 

‘No’, he replied. ‘Had you not asked me to swear by God, I would not 
have told you (the truth). Well, it is stoning - that is what we find. But 
our eminent men frequently indulged in it, so that whenever we seized 
a man of rank, we let him go, but when we got hold of a weakling, we 
applied the ruling. We used to tell ourselves, come, let us agree on some- 
thing that we may apply to the high and the low alike. So we replaced 
the stoning with flogging and blackening.’ 

‘O God’, exclaimed the Prophet, ‘I will be the first to revive Your 
command after they had let it die.’ 

He then ordered and the man was stoned.58 On the occasion God 
revealed: ‘O Messenger, don’t let yourself be troubled by those who 
compete with one another in unbelief, such men who say with their 
mouths, “We believe” but their hearts believe not; and the Jews who 
listen to falsehood, listen to other people, who have not come to you, 
changing words from their meanings, saying, “If you are given this, then 
accept it" °’, (5:41) - meaning: go to Muhammad; if he orders you to 
blacken and flog, then comply with the order; but if he counsels you to 
stone, then be wary. At that point God sent down the following concern- 
ing all infidels: "Whoso judges not in consonance with what God has 
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revealed - they are the unbelievers. ... Whoso judges not in consonance 
with what God has revealed — they are the evildoers. ... Whoso judges 
not in consonance with what God has revealed - they are the impious.’ 
(5 : 44-47) 


An assortment of Tradition is cited. In these the Prophet vehemently denounces 
earlier nations and motivates their perdition to their lamentable practice of 
worshipping the dead. Thus: ‘Listen, those before you used to turn the graves 
of their prophets and their righteous into sanctuaries (places of worship), 
but do not turn the graves into sanctuaries. I forbid you to do that? ‘May God 
curse the Jews and Christians — they turned the graves of their prophets into 
sanctuaries. He also cursed such women as visited graves, turned them into 
sanctuaries and lit lamps at them. 


... The Prophet's cautioning against and execration of imitating the 
Scripturaries in erecting an abode of worship over the grave of a righteous 
man clearly stipulates a prohibition of imitation in such an act, and is an 
indication that one ought really be wary of their practices in general, 
inasmuch as one cannot be certain that their other actions are less 
objectionable. 

It is well known that many of our community have been guilty of 
turning graves into sanctuaries with or without erecting a structure over 
them. Both acts are unlawful and accursed is he who undertakes them, 
as has been elaborated by the Sunna. 'This is, however, not the place to 
dwell extensively on the Tradition data on the subject. Our purpose is 
rather to establish a general principle, although numerous scholars belong- 
ing to the parties of the followers of Malik,!5? ash-Shafi",?©° Ahmad 
and others have mentioned the prohibition thereof. Thus, the Salaf 
used to go to extremes in avoiding that which led to a similar practice. 
It would be out of place to go into Tradition materials on the subject, 
except what Abū Yala al-Mausili has reported through his chain of 
transmitters reaching all the way up to (Ali b. al-Hasan who saw a man 
going to an opening in the Prophet's grave and enter it in order to pray. 
So he asked the man not to do so, saying, ‘Come, I shall relate to you a 
Tradition which I heard from my father who heard it from my grand- 
father who heard the Prophet say, ^Do not turn my grave into a place 
of “id or your houses into graves; for your salutation will reach me no 
matter where you be." " 

In his Sunan, Said b. Mansür reports from Suhail b. Abi Suhail who 
said: ‘Seeing me at the grave, ‘Ali b. al-Hasan b. ‘Ali b. Abi Talib called 
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out my name as he sat eating his evening meal in Fatima’s house. “Come 
here", he said, “have dinner.” I replied, “I don't want any." He then 
asked, “What is the matter, I see you at the grave?” I said, "I was giving 
salutation to the Prophet." Thereupon he said, “Well, you can do that 
when you go to the mosque." He subsequently added, "The Prophet 
said, ‘Do not turn my grave into an ‘id, or your houses into graves. God 
cursed the Jews who made the graves of their prophets into sanctuaries. 
Pray for me, your prayer will reach me no matter where you be. It is the 
same whether it comes from you here or from somebody in Spain." " ° 

That is why the a imma, Ahmad and others from amongst the followers 
of Malik, as well as other authorities mentioned that if a man salutes the 
Prophet and says what he has to say and then wants to offer a personal 
prayer (du‘a@: supplication), he should face the qibla leaving the tomb- 
chamber on his left. 


CHAPTER THREE 


In his sermon that he delivered on the Day of ‘Arafa during the Farewell 
Pilgrimage, the Prophet, among other things, said: 


*Your blood and your property are sacrosanct to one another like the 
sacredness of this day of yours in this month of yours in this town of 
yours. Everything pertaining to the jahiliya has been put under my feet, 
and claims for blood-vengeance (dima) which have to do with the jahiliya 
have been invalidated. The first of those murdered among us whose blood- 
vengeance I invalidate is the son of Rabi‘a b. al-Harith who was fostered 
among the B. Sa‘d and killed by Hudhail. The usury of the jahiliya 
is abolished and the first of our usury I abolish is that of ‘Abbas b. 
‘Abd al-Muttalib, for it is all abolished. Be god-fearing concerning women, 
for you have got them under God's trust, and intercourse with them has 
been made lawful for you by God's word. ...’ 

... The Prophet’s words, ‘Everything pertaining to the jahiliya has 
been put under my feet', include the general run of the pagan acts of 
worship and practices, e.g., their invocation, holidays, etc. After the 
general, the Prophet proceeded to abolish more specifically blood-ven- 
geance and seizure of property which used to be considered permissible 
according to pagan beliefs, usury payments still due, and absolved the 
killer from his responsibility for the man he had slain during the jahiliya, 
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or before the advent of Islam, and invalidated the liability of vengeance 
that ensued from a man slain also before Islam. These cases were declared 
null and void either because they were particularly mentioned after setting 
forth the general principle or because this was the abandonment of 
certain things they considered rightful, but not because it was their stand- 
ing practice. Thus they do not come under the general annulment, just 
as all those debts, loans, etc., that were contracted through right trans- 
actions do not come thereunder. 

This also does not include those practices of the pagans which were 
firmly incorporated in Islam through divine sanction, e.g., the pilgrimage 
rites (mandasik ), blood-money to the amount of a 100 camels’ worth for a 
slain person, etc., for the affairs pertaining to the jahiliya are understood 
to mean only such of the pagan practices as were not approved by Islam. 
This applies to their practices in general, even if they were not expressly 
prohibited by Islam. 

The same idea forms the subject of the Tradition quoted by Abi 
Dà'üd, an-Nasà'i and Ibn Maja on the authority of Abi al-Husain al- 
Misri — ie. al-Haitham b. Shafa — who said: ‘I and my friend, a certain 
Aba ‘Amir of the Ma'áfir, set out to pray at Īliya?.162 The preacher of 
the people of Iliya? was a man from al-Azd called Aba Raihana. He was 
among the Companions of the Prophet. My friend arrived at the mosque 
ahead of me. I followed him and took my place beside him. My friend 
then asked me, “Did you get in time to hear the stories told by Abi 
Raihana?” 

“No”, I replied. 

“I heard him say”, said my friend, “that the Prophet forbade ten 
things: sharpening the ends of the teeth, tattooing, plucking hairs, men 
sleeping together without an undergarment, women sleeping together 
without an undergarment, men hemming their garments with silk like 
Persians, or putting silk on their shoulders like Persians, plundering, 
riding on panther skins, wearing signet-rings, except for one in author- 
ity."' ... 

This Tradition has often proved difficult for most of the doctors because 
in numerous other texts the use of silk is justified. Its prohibition goes 
back to a basic principle which is that the Prophet disliked its use by men 
on the bottom of their garments, or on their shoulders, like the Persians, 
so that what is forbidden is a certain type of use which was particularly 
favoured among the Persians. He forbade it for this reason and not as 
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silk per se. For had he forbidden it as silk, he would have forbidden the 
cloth as a whole and not its use on just these two positions. That is why 
he said concerning it, ‘like Persians.’ The basic principle in the adjectival 
clause, then, serves to limit and not to clarify the qualified part. 


Other Traditions of similar import follow. In one of them the Prophet is shown 
prohibiting animal slaughter with tooth or claw, because the tooth is a bone 
and claw is the knife of the Abyssinians — who, adds Ibn Taimiya, used to have 
long nails. Lesson learnt: Muslims must not imitate non-Muslims, here the 
Abyssinians. 


... Further, Bukhari and Muslim narrate on the authority of Said b. 
al-Musaiyib who said: ‘AJ-bahira!® is an animal whose milk is reserved 
exclusively for idols and nobody milks her, while as-sa'iba!! means an 
animal who would be left by them to pasture at will for their gods, no 
burden would be put on her.’ He further said, ‘Abii Huraira quoted the 
Prophet, “I saw ‘Amr b. ‘Amir al-Khuza‘%® dragging his entrails in hell, 
and he was the first to let a she-camel pasture at will.”’ .. 

It is a matter of common knowledge that ‘Amr b. Luhayy was the first 
to install stelae around the Sacred House. As it is said, he in imitating the 
people of al-Balqa@ in Trans-Jordan imported these stelae from there.195 
He was also the first to introduce the s@iba, the wasila!®? and the hami15* 
practice. ... 

It is well known that before him the Arabs followed the creed of their 
progenitor Abraham, i.e., monotheism and hanifiya.1®® But subsequently 
they imitated ‘Amr b. Luhayy who was then a leading man of Mecca, 
for the Khuza‘a were the custodians of the Ka‘ba before the Kuraish, 
and the rest of the Arabs used to fashion themselves after the people 
of Mecca because here was the House of God and to it one turned for the 
pilgrimage, and these Meccans were held in honour since the days of 
Abraham. ‘Amr, however, imitated people he had seen in Syria. Their 
practices appealed to him. He fancied that liberating such animals as the 
bahira, the s@iba, the wasila and the hami would constitute a kind of 
worship and religion. But what he did was basically introduction of poly- 
theism among the Arabs - the followers of the creed of Abraham - 
and forbidding of that which was lawful in essence. He acted this way in 
imitation of other people upon earth. This deviation kept growing and 
spreading until most of Arabia followed polytheism and the ancient good 
faith was abandoned. At this point God sent the Prophet who subse- 
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quently resuscitated the creed of Abraham, reestablished monotheism 
and made lawful which they had made unlawful. 

It says in Sürat al-An‘am: ‘They assign to God a share in the crops and 
cattle. ... They are the losers who have slain their children out of foolish- 
ness, without knowledge, and have forbidden what God had bestowed 
upon them. Etc.’ (6:136-40) Here the above type of people are address- 
ed, and during the address God, therefore, says: ‘The idolaters will say, 
“Had God willed, we would not have ascribed partners (to God), neither 
would have our fathers, nor would we have forbidden anything." ' 
(6 : 148) 

It is common knowledge that this prohibition originated by giving up 
the permissible in the name of piety which, in essence, stemmed from 
imitation of the infidel, although the pious may not have intended imi- 
tating them. 


It will have become clear to you now that the act of imitating the infidels : 


lies at the root ofthe effacement of God's religion and His laws, and of the 
advent of unbelief and insubordination. By the same token, the source of 
all virtue lies in preserving the ways of prophets and their precepts. 
Consequently the impact of innovation grew stronger upon religion, even 
if it was not motivated by the desire to imitate the infidels; the more so 
if both conscious and unconscious imitation converge. Thus, it occurs 
in the Tradition: ‘Whenever a people resorted to innovation, they lost 
a corresponding measure of Sunna.’ 

Similarly, in his Sunan, Abū Da? iid reports: ‘The Prophet was anxious 
to know a means whereby to gather the people together for the prayer. 
It was suggested to him that a banner be set up at the time of prayer so 
that when people would see it they would call one another to prayer. 
But this did not appeal to him. So they mentioned to him about the shofar 
- a trumpet used by the Jews, but this did not please him either. “This is a 
Jewish practice", he said. The knockers were then mentioned but he said, 
“This is a Christian practice." 

‘Abdallah b. Zaid b. «Abdirabbihi*?? left worried about the Prophet's 
concern. While he was asleep, adhan was demonstrated to him in a dream. 
Next morning he came to the Prophet and informed him about that, 
saying, “I was in a state of semi-sleep and semi-wakefulness when someone 
visited me and demonstrated the adhàün." ‘Umar b. al-Khattàb had been 
vouchsafed a similar vision before that, but for twenty days he concealed 
it. Later he told the Prophet, who asked him, “What prevented you from 
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telling us?" He replied, ““Abdallah b. Zaid had already spoken about it, 
so I felt diffident.” Thereupon the Prophet said, “O Bilal, get up, and see 
to it that you do what ‘Abdallah b. Zaid has to tell you." So Bilal per- 
formed the adhan.’ ... 

This is not the place to dwell upon all the points connected with this 
Tradition, interpreting the rise of adhan, the visions of ‘Abdallah b. 
Zaid and ‘Umar, and ‘Umar’s suggestion, as well as the report, ‘The 
Prophet had (already) heard the adhàn on his night-journey, etc.’ This 
is not the place to dwell upon it, nor on replying to problems that may 
arise in the discussion. 

The aim is rather to state that when the Prophet disliked the use of 
Jewish trumpet, blown by mouth, and hand-operated Christian knockers, 
he did so for the reason that the former was a Jewish practice, the latter 
a Christian. It is so because describing the character of a thing right after 
the injunction means that the character itself is the reason for the injunc- 
tion. From here it follows that any Jewish and Christian practice is for- 
bidden. This despite the fact that the Jewish trumpet, as it is maintained, 
originally goes back to Moses in whose time it had used to be blown. 
The Christian knockers are a later accretion, for most Christian precepts 
are innovations by Christian scholars and monks. 

Consequently such sounds as are represented by shofars and knockers 
must of necessity remain altogether odious even apart from prayer, since 
as they are first connected with Jewish and Christian practices and second 
the Christians use their knockers frequently outside their worship. 

Adhān is a distinguishing mark (shi‘Gr) of the true religion of Islam, 
containing a proclamation of God's name. Through it the gates of heaven 
are opened, the devils put to flight and divine mercy is invoked. 

Many Muslims, kings or no kings, have been guilty of falling for the 
rites of the Jews and Christians, to the extent that we have seen them 
burning incense and using tiny knockers on this wretched Thursday,!?^ 
and to the extent that some of the Muslim kings went so far as to have 
horns blown and drums beaten at all five times of the prayer — exactly 
what the Prophet hated -and some others at sunrise and sunset in imita- 
tion of Alexander, it was claimed. Such things are ascribed to provincial 
princes, too. 

When the imitation on the one hand of the Jews and Christians and 
on the other of non-Arabs such as the Byzantines and Persians became 
rampant among the Eastern Kings, who thereby violated the tenets of 
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Islam and thus plunged into doing things that displeased God and His 
Prophet, God brought these impious Turks, who were foreordained to 
fight them, and set these Turks upon those kings as their overlords. These 
Turks wrought unprecedented havoc among the believers throughout 
Muslim lands.1”2 All of this goes to confirm the aforementioned saying 
of the Prophet : “You are bound to backslide into errors of those who were 
before you.’ 

In the age of the Prophet and following it the Muslims were known 
to face battle in the name of God and with a God-inspired composure 
(sakina). 

Qais b. ‘Ubada, a great Tabi‘, said: "They (the Muslims) preferred 
a subdued voice while mentioning God’s name, in battle and at fu- 
nerals.’ 

The body of Tradition material leads one to conclude that solemnity 
and gravity used to be the pervading Muslim mood on these occasions, 
when their hearts would be filled with invocation to God and mention of 
His glory and bounty, just as when offering prayer. Raising the voice in 
these situations used to be the practice of the Scripturaries and non-Arabs 
of which practice numerous Muslims subsequently became guilty. 


In the rites of the pilgrimage, the Prophet made his departure from the polythe- 
ists by running or dispersing (ifada) to Jam‘ (Muzdalifa) before sunrise and to 
(Arafat after sundown. 


Similarly, the Prophet is quoted on behalf of Hudhaifa b. al-Yaman 
as saying: ‘Do not drink from gold and silver vessels, nor eat from dishes 
made of these; for they have them in this world, but you will have them 
in the next.!?? Agreed upon. 

Said ‘Abdallah b. ‘Umar: ‘The Prophet saw on me two saffron-dyed 
clothes and remarked, “These clothes are worn by infidels; do not wear 
them.” The reason for prohibiting their use is that ‘these clothes are 
worn by infidels.’ It may mean that the unbelievers permit themselves 
to wear such clothes to enjoy their wordly lot; or else simply that un- 
believers are accustomed to wear them. It also says, ‘They seek enjoyment 
by using gold and silver vessels in this world, whereas these are meant 
for the believers in the next.’ It is on account of this that the ‘ulama@ 
consider the use of silk and vessels made of gold and silver to be an act 
of imitating the infidels. 

Abi ‘Uthman al-Hindi is quoted by Bukhari and Muslim as follows: 
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‘While we were stationed at Adharbijan with ‘Utba b. Farqad, ‘Umar 
wrote us a letter, saying, “O ‘Utba, don't think that it (the conquered 
country) is yours in the sense your father’s or your mother’s property is 
yours by right; let the Muslims have their fill of food in their saddlebags 
just as you do yourself. Beware of luxury, of the polytheists’ garb, and of 
silken garments; for the Prophet forbade wearing silk except this much - 
which the Prophet indicated to us by raising his middle finger and fore- 
finger and joining them." ' 

Abi Bakr al-Khallal narrates that Hudhaifa b. al-Yamàn came to a 
house where he saw two novelties: pitchers of brass and of lead. So he did 
not enter it, saying, ‘He who imitates a people is of them.’ ... 

Said ‘Ali b. Abi Salih as-Sawwaq: ‘We were at a banquet. There 
came Ahmad b. Hanbal. As he entered his eyes fell on a chair with silver 
encrustation inside. He turned to walk. The host overtook him but 
Ahmad rejected him and exclaimed, “Zoroastrian fashion! Zoroastrian 
fashion!” ' 

With Salih as transmitter, it is reported: ‘If there was an intoxicant or 
something disreputable — e.g., vessels of gold and silver used by the 
Zoroastrians, or a wall covered with cloth — at a party, Ahmad would 
walk out without partaking of the food.’ 

Indeed it would take us too long if we attempted to trace all the 
Traditions as well as Koranic passages bearing on this subject. 


CHAPTER FOUR 


Argument from Consensus.!^* This also shows several aspects. 

Among the Prophet’s Companions, ‘Umar, Commander of the 
Faithful, and after him the @imma in general and all the doctors had 
required that as part of the obligations imposed by the Muslims upon the 
dhimmis — for instance, the Christians, etc. — the latter should undertake 
to pledge: ‘We shall respect the Muslims; stand up for them in our as- 
semblies should they choose to sittherein; weshall not imitate them in 
any of our garments -whether caps, turbans, sandals, or in parting the 
hair; nor shall we imitate them in their speech; nor give ourselves such 
surnames as are used by them; nor take or carry arms; nor ride on saddle- 
backs; nor gird ourselves with swords; nor engrave our rings with 
inscriptions in Arabic; nor sell wine. We shall clip the forepart of our 
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heads and preserve our old garb, and wear our belts; we shall not expose 
the cross over our churches; nor display a cross or any of our religious 
books in streets and markets frequented by Muslims; and when using 
knockers we shall sound them low in our churches. We shall not raise 
our voices at our funerals, nor kindle fire while carrying our dead along 
Muslim streets.’ 

In another version by al-Khallal: ‘that we shall muffle the sound of 
knockers inside our churches; we shall not display the cross over the 
churches, nor shall we raise our voices while praying or reciting in our 
churches should Muslims be present therein, nor expose the cross or 
a book in a Muslim market, nor go out into the open celebrating Easter 
(Baath) - on Bath they used to go en masse as we do on the Day of 
Adha and on the Day of Fitr - and Palm Sunday (Sha‘anin), nor raise 
our voices while escorting our dead, nor kindle fire while carrying them 
along Muslim markets, nor let our funeral processions pass through 
a Muslim quarter, nor sell wines. ... We shall preserve our old garb 
and shall not imitate Muslims by wearing caps, turbans or sandals, or by 
parting hair, nor in riding beasts. We shall clip the forepart of our heads 
and shall not part our forelocks, and shall wear belts on our waists.'1? 

These stipulations are well known in books of jurisprudence and 
canonic scholarship, and agreed upon in toto by religious scholars, such 
as the leading imams, the early as well as the late ones. Were it not for 
the fact that these stipulations are so well known among the students 
of jurisprudence, we would mention the wordings of each group. These 
stipulations are of different kinds. 

Kind first seeks to set the infidels apart from the Muslims in hair style, 
garb, names, use of riding beasts, speech, etc., so that a Muslim be distin- 
guished from an unbeliever and that neither should resemble the other 
in outward appearance. ‘Umar and the Muslims in general were not 
satisfied with this differentiation but strove for a more far-reaching one, 
the details of which are pointed elsewhere. 

This points to the consensus of the Muslims on maintaining an out- 
ward distinction between themselves and the infidels, and on abandoning 
assimilation to them. 

Thus upright Muslim leaders such as (Urin used to enforce these rules 
with greater stringency in an attempt to achieve their goal. This goal 
emerges from the report of al-Hafiz Abu 'sh-Shaikh al-Asbahàni who 
quotes Khālid b. ‘Urfuta on the subject of dhimmi obligations: ‘Umar 
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sent an edict to the garrison towns to the effect that they — i.e. the Chris- 
tians - shall not clip their forelocks, nor shall they wear the garb of the 
Muslims, so that they be recognized clearly.' 

Concerning a problem that arose in his time, al-Qàdi Abū Ya‘la said: 
*The dhimmis are ordered to wear a distinctive mark in their raiment but 
if they refrain to do so, then it is not permissible for any Muslim to 
wear the same cut of clothes as that of the unbelievers, because the unbe- 
lievers are not obliged to wear a certain cut of clothes.’ 

Isay: A difference may arise here: Is it they who are compelled to look 
different or we that we must effect dissimilarity ourselves should they 
avoid the distinctive mark? But as far as the necessity of mutual dissimi- 
larity is concerned, I do not know of any dissension among Muslims. 

The same al-Asbahani quotes ‘Umar as writing: ‘Do not exchange 
letters with dhimmis, lest amity should be generated between you and them, 
nor call them by their surnames; you must humiliate them but do not 
wrong them. Order their womenfolk not to tighten their waistbands, 
nor to let hang their forelocks, and that they should stand up in their 
markets so that we could tell them apart from Muslim women. If they 
refuse, let them embrace Islam willingly or unwillingly.’ 

Again the same al-Asbahani: ‘Some people of B. Taghlib, wearing 
turbans that looked like those worn by the Arabs (Muslims ?), called on 
“Umar b. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz. “O Commander of the Faithful”, they said, 
“count us as the Arabs.” He asked, “Who are you?” They replied, “Bant 
Taghlib.” “Aren’t you the middling Arabs?” They replied, “We are 
Christians.” “I must have scissors”, he said. He then clipped something 
from their forelocks, threw off their turbans and tore the cloak of every 
one of them a piece the size of a span so that they could belt themseives. 
He then commanded, “You must not ride on saddles but packsaddles, 
and you must let your legs come down one side of the horse." 7178 ... 

It is reported that ‘(Umar b. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz wrote: “You should prevent 
the Christians from wearing cloaks, silk garments and turbans. Pursue 
this matter energetically, publicize it, so that the prohibition may not be 
ignored by anybody concerned. It has been reported to me that many a 
Christian under your authority has repeatedly used turbans, abandoned 
wearing belt and taken to let his hair hang over his earlobes and shoul- 
ders, and abandoned clipping. Indeed if this has been done within the 
scope of your authority it is an indication of your weakness and failure. 
See to it, therefore, that all my orders positive as well as negative that 
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have not been carried out are put into operation without any further 
permissiveness and concessions.’ 

I have not recorded everything they used to enjoin regarding the Scrip- 
turaries, since here we are concerned with distinction. The same treatment 
was meeted out by Ja‘far b. Muhammad al-Mutawakkil'?? to the dhimmis 
during his caliphal years. It is well known how al-Mutawakkil consulted 
Imam Ahmad b. Hanbal and others, how he issued stipulations and how 
Imam Ahmad replied on the subject. 

One of the restrictions is the suppression of the objectionable display 
of items of their cult, such as wine, knockers, lights and holiday proces- 
sions. Another is the suppression of symbols of their faith, such as 
(loud) liturgical chanting. 

‘Umar, the Muslims during his reign, the scholars after him, and who- 
ever else whom God assisted in governing the affairs of Muslims — all 
agreed upon prohibiting them the display within dar al-Islam of their 
specific symbols, and applied this rule stringently. How, then, can 
Muslims themselves follow such practices and make a display of such 
symbols. 

Furthermore, respect may not be shown to them and they should be 
held in contempt, as laid down by the Shari‘a. 

It is evident that honouring their festivals, etc., means agreeing with 
them, which in a way amounts to honouring with them. Such an act 
gladdens and pleases them as much as neglect shown towards the affairs 
of their false religion distresses them. 

Another aspect of consensus: Numerous Companions and the Tabi‘in 
made use of this principle at various times and in numerous rulings until 
it became widespread. 


Abii Bakr called on a woman who had allowed herself to lapse into perpetual 
silence. He told her to break her silence because it was a pagan practice. 


... Now when a prohibition follows the description of the prohibited 
it indicates that the thing described called for the prohibition. Thus 
Abü Bakr indicated that the description of silence as a practice of the 
pagan days necessitates prohibition of, and abstention from, it. 

A practice of the pagan days means a practice specifically associated 
with the pre-Islamic Arabs and that which was not prescribed in Islam. 
It includes all acts of worship which the pagans used to perform and 
whose performance was not sanctioned by God in Islam, even though 
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they may not have been explicitly mentioned, such as the whistling and 
clapping; for the Koran says about the infidels, ‘And their prayer at 
the House is nothing but a whistling and clapping of hands.' (8 : 35) 
Adopting these amounts to approaching, and acceptance of, an act of 
jahiliya which has not been prescribed in Islam. 

The same holds for exposing oneself to the rising sun at the Sanctuary 
- without so much as even seeking shade - or abandoning circumambula- 
tion in daily clothes, or giving up of everything which is done outside 
the Sanctuary, and other similar pagan practices which they had adopted 
for worship. There is an explicit prohibition about all these acts. This, 
however, does not apply to the running between as-Safa and al-Marwa!?8 
and other rites of the pilgrimage, for these were claimed as Islamic 
ceremonies although the pagans also had observed them. ... 

Imam Ahmad quotes ‘Umar in his Musnad: “You may put on izar, 
cloak, sandals, boots of yellow leather, and trousers, and you may go 
out to receive the mounted traveller, walk briskly, but you should remain 
true to Ma‘add. Cast off desires, disregard life of ease and comfort and 
the garb of the non-Arabs. Beware of silk, for the Prophet forbade it, 
saying, “Do not wear silk except to this extent”, which extent he 
indicated by his two fingers.’ ... 

This account is confirmed in the Sahih of Bukhari as well as of Muslim. 
It states ‘(Umar’s injunction in favour of Ma‘addi raiment — which is the 
garb of B. Ma‘add b. ‘Adnan, who are Arabs — and against that of the 
non-Arabs and polytheists. God knows this is no secret, it is well known 
and has been presented in marfu‘ *?? fashion. 

In his Musnad, Imam Ahmad reports ‘Ubaida b. Adam as saying: ‘I 
heard ‘Umar asking Ka‘b, “Where do you think I should pray?” 

“Behind the Rock, if you ask me”, replied Ka‘b. “The whole of Jeru- 
salem is before you." 

“You are imitating the Jews”, said ‘Umar. “No - Pd rather where the 
Prophet himself did.” So he faced in the direction of Ka‘ba and prayed. 
Subsequently he came and spread his cloak and swept the dust with it 
and the people did likewise.'189 

Quoting from the Tradition about the Prophet's ascension (mi'raj) in which, 

among other things, the Prophet is reported as having offered prayer in the 


Jerusalem mosque, Ibn Taimiya goes on to say: 


Hudhaifa b. al-Yaman used to deny that the Prophet had prayed there, 
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for no Tradition thereof had reached Hudhaifa who firmly believed that 
had the Prophet prayed there, praying there would have been made 
obligatory for the Muslim community. 

‘Umar, then, reproached Ka‘b al-Abbàr for imitating the Jews; 
imitating, that is to say, by suggesting ‘Umar to face in the direction 
of the Rock, because this imitation implies that one believes the Rock to 
be the permanent gibla, while it will not even occur to the Muslim to 
turn in that direction when he intends to pray. 

‘Umar took in this case too the right course as he was wont to take 
in his God-pleasing life. More than anybody else he contributed to the 
success of Islamic cause. It was through him that God made Islam strong 
and humiliated both the unbelief and the unbeliever. He saw to it that 
the rites of the true faith were observed, and curbed everything which 
threatened to loosen the bonds of Islam; he thus acted in obedience to 
God and His Messenger, the Holy Writ, the Prophet’s Sunna, following 
in the footsteps of the Prophet and Abit Bakr, always consulting the early 
believers such as ‘Uthman, ‘Ali, Talha, az-Zubair, Sa‘d, ‘Abd ar-Rahmàn 
b. ‘Auf, Ubaiy b. Ka‘b, Mu‘adh b. Jabal, ‘Abdallah b. Mas'üd, Zaid b. 
Thabit and any other person who had knowledge, understanding and an 
opinion or pertinent advice for Islam and Muslims. That is why he is 
followed in such matters as defining the status of the Scripturaries under 
Islam, prohibiting the appointment of an unbeliever to a position of 
responsibility over Muslims, to a position of honour, in violation of the 
divine command that he should be humbled. It has even been reported 
that he burnt non-Arabic books. It is he who thwarted the rise of the 
heretics and frustrated them. This is illustrated by the well-known story 
of the treatment he applied to Sabigh b. ‘Asl at-Tamimi. This story, to 
which we shall return, God willing, in our discussion specifically of non- 
Muslim festivals, reflects a prohibition against socializing and mixing 
with the unbelievers on such occasions and also against learning their 
non-Arab idiom. It is indicative also of the unfailing energy with which 
he interdicted any imitation of the unbelievers and of elements alien to 
Islam. Moreover, all the Prophet's practices, ordinances and prescribed 
punishments which ‘Umar had enforced were subsequently affirmed by 
«Uthman, who followed the precedence set by ‘Umar in these respects. 
It is well known that ‘Uthman was in full agreement with ‘Umar in this 
respect. 

Sa‘id narrates in his Sunan: * Ali went out and saw some people in 
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the state of sadl,!8! so he said, “What is the matter with them? They look 
like Jews who have come out of their synagogues.” ' 


A long discussion ensues about the various definitions of the word sadl offered 
by a variety of Muslim doctors and their views about its admissibility or other- 
wise in prayer. The schools of Abi Hanifa, ash-ShafiG, and Ahmad reject 
it absolutely. 


Here we do not intend to probe this problem per se, all we intend is to 
show that ‘Ali compared those who resort to sadi to the Jews, demon- 
strating clearly his dislike for their act. ... 

This, then, was the attitude of the Right-Guided Caliphs. As for that 
of the Companions, here, too, much has come down, e.g., as presented 
earlier, how Hudhaifa b. al-Yaman was invited at a banquet and how 
upon seeing a non-Arab garb he walked out saying, ‘He who imitates a 
people is of them 182 

Through a chain of narrators, Abi: Muhammad al-Khallal transmits 
on the authority of Ibn ‘Abbas: ‘A man asked, “Shall I use enema?” 
He replied, “Yes, but do not expose the private parts; do not follow the 
practice of the polytheists.” ° 

His words, ‘Do not follow the practice of the polytheists’, are of general 
validity. 

Said Abi Da? iid that al-Hasan b. ‘Ali narrated to him on the authority 
of al-Hajjaj b. Hassan : ‘We called on Anas b. Malik. My brother Mughira 
later told me how I was a small boy at that time and how I had two side 
locks or locks of hair and how Malik patted me on the head, invoked 
God’s blessing upon me before he said, “Shave off these, or clip them, for 
such is the appearance of the Jews!" * 

The reason for prohibition in this case is that sporting forelocks gives 
one the appearance of Jews. Giving a factor as reason for prohibition 
presupposes that this factor should be reprehensible and preferably 
absent. It is clear, therefore, that Jewish appearance, even to the extent 
of hairdo, must be avoided. Q.E.D. 

Mu ‘awiya reportedly said : ‘Levelling graves is a practice of the Prophet. 
The Jews and Christians, however, used to raise them; so do not imitate 


God willing we shall have occasion to mention ‘Abdallah b. ‘Umar 
b. al-‘Ag’s saying: ‘He who settles in the land of the polytheists, celebrates 
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their festivals of Nairüz and Mahrajan throughout his life will be raised 
along with them on Resurrection Day.’ 

It is an established fact that ‘Aisha disliked abbreviating prayer and 
said, ‘Do not imitate the Jews.’ ... And Safid b. Mansür quotes Ismàtil 
b. ‘Abd ar-Rahmàn b. Dhwaib: ‘I entered with Ibn ‘Umar in a mosque 
at al-Juhfa. His eyes fell on balconies, so he walked out to a place where 
he offered prayer. He then said to the keeper of that mosque, “I see these 
- i.e. balconies — in your mosque. By these you imitate the stelae set up in 
pre-Islamic times for worship; so order that they be demolished.” ’ 

Sa‘id also narrates from Ibn Mas'üd that ‘he disliked praying in a 
niche, saying that niches are found in churches; so do not imitate the 
Scripturaries.' 

It is reported on the authority of ‘Ubaid b. Abi Ja(d: ‘The Prophet's 
Companions used to say, “The erection of altars — i.e. niches — in 
mosques will be a sign of Resurrection." ' 

Much has come down from the Companions on the subject. 

Some of these cases we have mentioned here may be considered well 
known. We do not know of anyone opposing what we have mentioned in 
general about the Companions, such as their dislike about imitating the 
infidels and non-Arabs, although a difference of opinion and interpre- 
tation does exist specifically about some of these issues for which this 
is no place. This may be likened to the unanimity reached on thesubject 
of following the Koran and the Sunna and yet one may at times differ 
about certain specific issues due to interpretation. 

In conclusion we know that the Companions are agreed upon consider- 
ing it detestable to imitate the infidels and non-Arabs. 

A third facet of the Consensus reached over the issue at hand emerges 
from the description by the general body of Muslim scholars, the earliest 
as well as the later ones, and their followers of the motivation underlying 
the prohibition, viz., to be different from and to oppose the infidels and 
non-Arabs. So much has come down in this respect that it is impossible 
to examine the entire body of opinion, a part of which will but reach 
anyone who has even the bare minimum of insight in figh. This will, 
upon reflection and scrutiny, generate the knowledge necessary for agree- 
ing with the @imma over the prohibition against accord with the infidels 
and non-Arabs and also over the injunction to counter them. 

Of this I shall, however, present but a point from the religious attitudes 
of the present-day scholars in addition to whatever else has already 
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preceded during the course of discussion about numerous other scholars. 

Among other things, the determining principle in Abū Hanifa’s1® 
school of thought is that postponing the prayer is preferable to speed- 
ing it up, save certain exceptions, for instance on a cloudy day, or offer- 
ing the noon prayer earlier in winter, though other scholars are of the 
view that the principle is rather to consider offering it early in general 
preferable. These, however, do find it desirable to postpone the dawn, 
afternoon, evening, and noon prayers, except in winter when the sky is 
not overcast. 

They further said: Speeding up the sunset prayer is commendable, 
for delaying it is undesirable because this contains an element of imitat- 
ing the Jews. Such is also the opinion of other scholars. As presented 
earlier, this is the reason which has come down textually. It was also 
said: Prostration in a niche is disapproved of, for this resembles the act 
of the Scripturaries wherein a particular place is assigned to the priest 
(imam), unless he happens to be prostrating in a niche. This, too, is 
evidently the attitude of Ahmad and others, and many Traditions of the 
sahih category conveyed on the authority of the Companions, among them 
Ibn Mas'üd, etc., may be cited in support thereof. 

They also said that it was alright to pray before a suspended Koran 
or sword, for these are not worshipped. This leads one to conclude that 
praying before objects other than these is disapproved of. Nor would it 
be grievous if prayer was offered on a rug with pictures on it, for this 
would then imply disregard for the pictures. Prostration right on the 
image is not possible. This would be tantamount to worshipping the 
image itself, hence, basically reprehensible and disapproved of, because 
a man prays only to glorify God. 

It was also said that it will be disapproved of if a man wore a garment 
with pictures on it, because in this case the man resembles one who carries 
idols. Pictures of inanimate beings are not objectionable, because they 
are not worshipped anyway. 

They also said that fasting on yaum ash-shakk — which one suspected 
to be, and mistook for, a day of Ramadan - is objectionable. This is 
imitating the Scripturaries, for they had extended the duration of their 
season of fasting. 

They further said that the imam and the people behind him should 
return en masse reaching Muzdalifa after sunset, for this expresses oppo- 
sition to the polytheists. 
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They also said that in the light of stipulated texts both men and women 
are not allowed to eat, drink, anoint and perfume from vessels of gold 
and silver, for this is like imitating the manners of the polytheists and 
luxuriating like the opulent, the spendthrift. 

Concerning the prohibition of wearing silk, it was said that in the course 
of argument of Abii Yüsuf and Muhammad as against Abi Hanifa the 
use of silk as bedding, hanging and cloth was decried on the ground that 
such was the garb of the Sasanian Persia and imitating them is prohib- 
ited. Said ‘Umar: ‘Beware of the garb of non-Arabs.' 

In his al-Jami‘ as-saghir, Muhammad says, ‘Signet-rings may be made 
of silver only.’ 

This clearly stipulates that the use of stone, iron, and brass is unlawful 
for moulding signet-rings; according to a generally accepted Tradition, 
‘the Prophet saw a man wearing a brass signet-ring and said, “What is 
the matter —you smell of idols?” On another man he saw one of iron and 
remarked, “How is it that I see you appear like one doomed to hell 
fire?” ’ 

Such examples abound in the school of Abi: Hanifa and his followers, 
and even more in that of Malik and his followers. Malik, as related by 
Ibn al-Qasim in al-Mudawwana, went even so far as to say that the use 
of afjamiya is not permissible for the state of ihram, prayer and oath. 
He further reflected that ‘Umar forbade the use of non-Arab idiom, say- 
ing, ‘It is corruption.’ He disapproved of praying before a single stone 
lying on the way, but if there be many, it was permissible. 

It is said that Malik disliked terminating work on Friday just as the 
Scripturaries did on Saturday and Sunday. 

He was once asked: Islam requires respect for the aged Muslim; 
should then one stand up for a man of distinction and insight? to which 
he replied, I don’t think so. You don’t have to stand up, but it is nice to 
give him place in an assembly. A woman standing up for her husband till 
he is seated is one of the customs of pre-Islamic origin. Perhaps people 
who expect such a behaviour will stand up to honour a man entering, 
but this is not an Islamic attitude and it is something against which we are 
forewarned, because it constitutes imitation of the Scripturaries and non- 
Arabs. And that which is not a Muslim act is worse than a Küfan act, 
though the Kifans are known to go far in this imitation of non-Muslims. 
The followers of Abü Hanifa even considered declaring those who imi- 
tate the infidels in garb or festivals as themselves infidels. 
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A certain follower of Malik observed: ‘Cutting a watermelon in their 
festivals is like slaughtering a pig.’ 

Ash-Shafi_’s followers mentioned this principle variously in their 
discussions, as evidenced by texts and as mentioned by other scholars. 
For example, in their explanation of the prohibition of offering prayer 
at those times when it should not be offered, such as at exact sunrise and 
sundown, they say, ‘At this time the polytheists prostrate themselves 
before the sun, as it occurs in the Tradition, “Verily at this time the 
infidels prostrate themselves for it.” ° 

About sahiir and postponing it, they mention, ‘that is what differenti- 
ates our fast from that of the Scripturaries.' And about garments, ‘such 
as make a man resemble a woman and vice versa are forbidden.’ ... 

Tn the discussion of stipulations about the dhimmis it was mentioned 
that they should be prevented from becoming like Muslims and Muslims 
like them, so that the Muslims should be quite distinct from non-Muslims. 

One of their groups went so far as to forbid imitating the innovators 
in what may be called their distinctive symbols, although they were in 
essencesanctioned by the Sunna. For instance, one of their groups favoured 
raising graves above the ground. Ash-Shàfi'S opinion on the subject 
was that levelling was preferable, whilst Ahmad and Abü Hanifa were 
for raising. Subsequently a party of ash-Sháfifi's disciples altered their 
position. Nay, they said, nowadays levelling is in vogue among the 
RaGfida;}*4 thus levelling would be tantamount to imitating them in that 
which is their distinguishing mark. 

Yet another group said: But surely we shall level; for once we did 
that, it would no longer remain their distinctive mark. 

Both groups agreed upon the prohibition of imitating the innovators 
in whatever constituted a specific feature of the latter, but they differed 
as to whether levelling falls in that category. 

If this was their position about imitating the innovators, how much 
more so in the case of infidels. 

The utterances of Ahmad and his disciples on the subject are out of 
number. We have presented a portion thereof in our discussion of texts 
of the Prophet's sayings, viz.: ‘He who imitates a people is one of them’, 
‘Clip the mustache and leave the beard; do not imitate the polytheists’, 
and ‘For whereas they are meant for them in this world, for you in the 
next.’ 
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A rich assortment from Ahmad b. Hanbal's utterances, conveyed by his nu- 
merous disciples, is offered, showing how anything remotely suggestive of even 
minimal assimilation of features of non-Muslim garb and life was hateful to 
Ahmad. Thus he disapproved that Muslims should let their hair remain gray, 
or shave their napes, wear sarar sandals, give themselves or their months non- 
Arabic names, use a belt over a shirt while offering prayer. Ahmad's legacy was 
faithfully continued by his disciples, so that “Abd al-Qadir al-Jili says, ‘What- 
ever is different from the raiment of the Arabs and resembles that of the non- 
Arabs is disapproved', that *water for washing hands should be kept in a single 
basin', since the otherwise, according to a Tradition, is conducive to schism 
and scattering away, that, and in this some disciples of ash-ShafiG also share 
al-Jili’s idea, signet-rings be worn on the left because ‘the opposite is not only 
the custom but also a distinctive mark of the innovators.’ 


... Here we are not concerned with settling these very questions, nor is 
our discussion about what has been said on the subject pro and con. 
All we seek is to state clearly those points where the scholars show perfect 
agreement, such as on the detestable nature of the act of imitating non- 
Muslims. 

Scholars often express a measure of uncertainty about some rami- 
fications of this principle, owing either to contrariety of arguments 
pertaining thereto or to lack of conviction of some of them as to whether 
these should at all be included in this principle. This, e.g., emerges from 
the following report of al-Athram :1® ‘J heard Abü ‘Abdallah being asked 
if it was all right to wear silk in war? to which he replied, “I hope there 
is nothing wrong in it.” I also heard him being asked if it was all right to 
wear ornamented belts? to which he replied, “As for belts, some people 
have objected to their use saying that it was the garb of the non-Arabs, 
while they themselves used to belt their turbans.” ' 

He connected the two points because he felt that there is here a benefit 
in using belts which cancels out the element of imitation present in it. 

It has been reported about a certain pious of early Islam that he used 
to wear a belt; for this reason he would relate from somebody else and 
refrain from giving his opinion. If such a man on being asked to give his 
opinion on a certain question supplies instead the opinion of someone 
else without, however, qualifying it with his approval or disapproval, 
can one, then, consider his statement authoritative? His followers offer 
two views: 

Yes. For had he not agreed with the opinion of this someone else, 
he simply would have given a different answer to the questioner who had 
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asked him to supply his opinion and not someone else’s. 

No, - not by just one statement, for all he has done is merely report, 
and merely reporting does not indicate agreement. As for wearing belts, 
there is a Tradition and a discussion, but they would be out of place here. 

A like example, indicative of his wavering, is where he speaks about 
the use of Persian bow. Thus, al-Athram reports: ‘I asked Abū ‘Abdallah 
about the Persian bow. “Once it used to be the bow of the Arab people 
themselves”, he replied, adding subsequently, “some people have indeed 
used the Tradition ‘quiver and skins’, quoted by ‘Umar in justification 
thereof.” 

“You mean the Tradition quoted by Abi ‘Amr b. Himas?"186 

“Yes. Only the so-called Persian bow used to have a quiver. As for 
arrows, well — they are but horns.”’ ... 

Abi Bakr al-Athram said that Abū ‘Abdallah was asked whether a 
coat of mail should have an opening? 

‘Khalid b. Ma‘dan’s coat of mail had an opening of a cubit long in the 
front’, he replied. 

‘How about the opening in back of it?’ he was further asked. 

‘That I don’t know’, he replied. ‘As far as the front is concerned, I have 
heard about it; about the back, I haven’t, unless it gave you more 
roominess while riding or some other convenience.’ 


Noting some other examples of wavering in Ahmad's attitude, furnished by 
al-Athram, Ibn Taimiya goes on to say: 


... I have pointed out that as you see scholars hesitate and differ due to 
the contradictory nature of two arguments about all such things as do 
not belong to the Muslim way of life but are nevertheless useful. Of these 
two arguments, one imposes adherence to the Muslim way of life, the 
other refers to making use of such things as are beneficial and contain 
no harm, though these last constitute neither acts of worship nor any of 
their complements but fall rather in the sphere of worldly things. 

As you will have seen, Ahmad’s treatment of the subject generally 
allows for concession either directly on the authority of ‘Umar or on 
the act of Khalid b. Ma‘dan - all of which is done in an effort to establish 
the argument that that is how people acted during the lifetime of the 
Salaf who, in turn, affirmed the practice. It follows, therefore, that the 
practice belongs to the Muslim mode of life and not to that of the non- 
Arabs and Scripturaries. 
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This, then, is the conclusive point in the argument. The practice of 
Khalid b. Ma‘dan alone cannot be the decisive argument (hujja). 

So much is available on the subject from all the Muslim religious 
leaders, including the Companions, the Tàbi «un, and doctors that one 
can at best mention but a tenth of it. 

While discussing the views of some of them, we have already mentioned 
that which will indicate the views of others. Even if one excluded what 
we have mentioned, one knows about the unanimous agreement of 
Muslims upon repugnance inherent in imitating the Scripturaries and 
non-Arabs, though one may at times find them holding different opinions 
about certain ramifications thereof, owing either to the belief of some of 
them that a certain practice does not come under outward manifestation 
of the unbelievers or the belief that it contains a preferable argument, 
or some other reason. This situation may be likened to the general 
agreement of Muslims over following the Koran and Sunna, though 
depending on an interpretation one of them may partly disagree with 
the two. 


CHAPTER FIVE 


A parallel to the injunction against imitating the unbelievers is the 
prohibition of imitating devils. Thus, Muslim quotes the Prophet on 
Ibn ‘Umar’s authority: ‘When anyone of you eats, let him eat with his 
right hand, and when he drinks, let him drink with his right hand, for 
Satan eats and drinks with his left hand." 

The motivation behind the imperative against eating or drinking with 
left hand is that Satan does that. We know, therefore, that acting differ- 
ently from Satan is aimed at and enjoined. Examples to that effect are 
many. 

Similarly the believers were enjoined to differ from those Bedouins 
whose faith was imperfect, for perfect faith would have led them to the 
hijra. Those Bedouins who professed but did not join in the hijra proved 
deficient, as it says in the Koran: ‘The Bedouins are more headstrong in 
unbelief and hypocrisy, and more likely not to appreciate the limits 
which God has revealed to His Messenger. And God is All-knowing, 
All-wise.' (9 : 97) 

Another example: Muslim transmits on the authority of Ibn ‘Umar: 
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*Let not the Bedouins getthe better of you concerning the name of your 
prayer; indeed it is al-‘isha@, for which they use the word (i.e. «atama) 
derived from the root ‘atama, designating the milking of camels at 
nightfall (and the idea of delay) In another version the Prophet says: 
*Do not let the Bedouins overwhelm you concerning the name of your 
prayer al-‘ish@, for it is mentioned as al-Gsh@ in God's Book, etc.’ 

In yet another Tradition: ‘Do not let the Bedouins overwhelm you 
concerning the name of your prayer al-maghrib (sunset).’ ‘Abdallah b. 
Mughaffal explained: ‘The Bedouins call it al-Gsh@.’ 

Thus the Prophet disapproved of giving in to the Bedouins by calling 
the maghrib and ‘ish@ prayers as al-“ish@ and al-“atma respectively. 

To some of our scholars this aversion means total aversion to the name, 
some others hold the view that what is really detestable is the too 
frequent employment of the name, to an extent where it may supplant 
the other. This latter view is however popular among us. 

Ineither case, the Tradition clearly forbids agreement with the Bedouins 
as well as the non-Arabs in the matter. 


CHAPTER SIX 


It may, however, be observed that between imitating the infidels/devils 
and the Bedouins/non-Arabs there is a difference which should be 
considered and an ambiguity which should be elucidated. 

To begin with, whereas unbelief and satanism are in themselves abom- 
inable to God, His Messenger and His believers, Bedouinism and non- 
Arabism per se are not. The Bedouins are of two kinds: the harsh, the 
coarse on the one hand and the believing, the pious on the other.18? 


Not all Bedouins are of negative character and disposition, nor all sedentary 
people inherently virtuous. It is rather the hypocrites that form the object of 
divine reproach in the Koranic passage 9 : 97, regardless whether Bedouin 
or sedentary. The term hypocrite can also be applied to those non- Arabs who 
bear this trait. ; 

Thus, there were numerous Bedouins who rushed to the Prophet and excelled 
many a city-dweller in the quality of their faith. Likewise there is no dearth 
of pious men among the ranks of the non- Arabs, whether free men or clients, 
who hold a place of extreme honour on account of the purity of their faith and 
superb religious knowledge — assets that remain desiderata with many an Arab. 
For instance, the Tradition reserves a place of highest excellence for non- 
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Arabs such as al-Hasan, Ibn Sirin, Gkrima,! and Salman al-Fárisi, 9 
with the last named forming the glowing subject of a Tradition: ‘If faith were 
in the Pleiades a Persian (i.e., Salman) would have reached out for it.’ 

Thus the real test of one’s excellence lies rather in his faith and the capacity 
to perform righteous deeds than in the point of his origin. 

And yet the rather rash and largely uncomplimentary treatment of the Bedouin 
in the Tradition is at odds with a concept of greatness developed more on the 
basis of individual piety than on point of origin. Be it as it may, the paradox 
is more apparent than real, and can be easily resolved through a principle 
which is: 


... God has so made the sedentary people that they look for human 
perfection in the attainment of knowledge, religion and gentleness of 
heart — traits not so much required by the Bedouin. Desert life, on the 
other hand, necessitates more of physical prowess as well as strength of 
disposition and firmness of speech than sedentary life. This, then, is the 
basis, though the situation can be reversed in the face of a deterrent and 
the desert life may at times be more advantageous than sedentary life. 

It was for this reason that God raised His Messenger from among the 
sedentary people.!?? 


Thus, allowing for individual cases, i.e. exceptions, it can be reasonably as- 
sumed that the Bedouins are generally a rather intractable lot, rash, uncouth 
and by nature less responsive to faith, which is not to deny that some of them 
may achieve a superior distinction. This motive based as it is on the Koranic 
inspiration is further reinforced by a Tradition which says: ‘He who lives a 
desert life becomes coarse, etc.’ 


... The aforementioned principle presupposes that the sedentary class 
should be more distinguished than its desert counterpart, although some 
individuals among the desert people may excel most of the sedentary 
people. 

It follows therefore that the specific qualities of the Bedouins distin- 
guishing them from all sedentary people - by this I mean those who 
lived during the period of the Salaf such as the Companions and Tabi‘iin — 
are found wanting or detestable when compared to the distinction en- 
joyed by the sedentary people. 

Now if one were to imitate them in something which does not consti- 
tute a practice of the settled Muhàjirün, this, then, would be either 
something objectionable or leading thereto. 

This is equally true in the case of Arabs and non-Arabs. 
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Ibn Taimiya next discusses at length the notion of the superiority of Arab 
stock which excels all other non-Arab stocks put together — the Hebrews, 
Syrians, Byzantines, Persians, and many more. Ishmael and his progeny — 
the ancestors of the Arabs — are the cream of the progeny of Abraham. Within 
the Arabs, however, the Kuraish occupy the most distinguished place, among 
the Kuraish the clan of B. Hashim and among the latter the Prophet’s own 
family. A Tradition shows the Prophet as saying, ‘So I am the best among you 
by clan and person.133 In another, Salman the Persian is exhorted, ‘O Salman, 
do not hate me lest you should thus abandon your faith” Salman asked, * Mes- 
senger of God, how can I hate you when it is through you that God has guided 
me? The Prophet observed, ‘By hating the Arabs and thus hating me." 
In yet another Tradition the Prophet suggests that loving Arabs is an element 
of faith while hating them an element of unbelief and hypocrisy 395 

In the ensuing discussion Ibn Taimiya sets himself the task of proving just 
that, which he does by quoting from the Companions and numerous doctors 
statements expressing Arab superiority}®® and concludes that 


149 a group of people went even so far as to assert that Arab race enjoys no 
distinction over the non-Arab. These are called the Shufübiyaj?? by 
virtue of their assistance to the shufüb in contrast to the gab@il, for 
qabà'il is used in reference to the Arabs as shufüb to the non-Arabs. 

Some even prefer certain types of non-Arabs to Arabs. As often is the 
case, this type of discussion does not proceed but from a kind of hypocrisy 
existing either in belief or in acts that originate in response to a bias along 
with doubts that lead to such a conviction. It is for this reason that it 
occurs in the Tradition: ‘Loving Arabs constitutes faith, hating them 
hypocrisy.’ It may be observed however that a discussion of such prob- 
lems is not entirely free from an element of bias and when it comes to 
biases, Satan makes most from both sides. These (elements) are unlawful 
in any discussion of problems. 


The idea that the Arabs hold a position of pride among the community of races 
develops organically from the Koranic revelation itself. ‘God singled out the 
Arabs and their tongue through specific stipulations, then He singled out the 
Kuraish from among all Arabs by vesting in them the succession to the Prophet 
and other such particulars. Then the Hashimites by exempting them from pay- 
ment of sadaqa and by virtue of their title to receive a share in booty (fai).198 
This principle was effectively enforced by ‘Umar who while instituting his fa- 
mous register of pensions (diwan al-‘ata?) ‘listed the people according to their 
genealogy, beginning with those closest to the Prophet and listing non-Arabs 
after the Arabs had been enumerated. This policy was faithfully continued 
by the remaining Right-Guided Caliphs, the Umaiyads and the Abbasids until 
a change set in. 
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Ibn Taimiya expounds at length the reason for Arab superiority. He envi- 
sions in knowledge and moral sublimation through righteous deeds the main- 
stay of excellence. Knowledge is ratiocination — the result of comprehension 
and retentive memory, all of which find their fullest expression in speech which 
is a compound of rhetoric and style. Ibn Taimiya firmly believes that Arabs 
are given a generous share of this knowledge and are therefore keener in percep- 
tion and more retentive in memory, besides theirs is the most perfect language 29 


... AS for deeds, their basis is morals. Morals are qualities innate in 
the soul. Arabs are by nature more inclined to good works than any 
other people. They are closer to generosity, sagacity, courage, loyalty 
and other such praiseworthy moral qualities. Before the advent of Islam, 
however, their nature though capable of good deeds was inoperative. 
They had neither divine knowledge nor a sharia handed down to them 
by a prophet, nor were they also occupied with certain purely rational 
sciences such as medicine, arithmetic, etc. By nature they were predis- 
posed to poetry and oratory. This was all their knowledge consisted of or 
whatever they remembered of their genealogy and accounts of battles 
or what they needed for their world such as a knowledge of the movements 
of stars, and wars. When God sent through Muhammad His incompa- 
rable message and which they accepted only after the Prophet had strug- 
gled with them fiercely and treated in a way that diverted them from the 
pre-Islamic practices and unbelief which had barred the functioning of 
their innate qualities — in short, when they received the great guidance 
from the Prophet, those corrosions melted away from their hearts and 
they became illuminated by the guidance God had revealed to His servi- 
tor, His Messenger. They embraced Islam with this positive innate ca- 
pacity. They attained perfection by dint of the faculty which was native 
to their souls, and the perfection which God bestowed upon them was like 
the land which is fertile in itself but uncultivated, or where thorny shrubs 
grew with the result that it became a shelter for swine and predatory 
animals. Once it was cleared off of harmful trees and animals and best 
seeds and fruits were sown in it, it came forth with a matchless crop. 
Thus the early Muslims among the Muhàjirün and Ansar became God's 
noblest creatures after the prophets, and the best after them are those 
Arabs or non-Arabs who follow them with good doing till the Day of 
Resurrection. ... 

When the Shari‘a prohibited Muslims to imitate the non-Arabs, it 
meant to include all old or new practices of the non-Arab unbelievers 
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and also those of the non-Arab Muslims which were not in vogue among 
the early converts, in much the same way as the appellation Arab pagan- 
ism includes all pagan practices prior to the advent of Islam and also 
those to which many of the Arabs reverted. Any Arab who imitated the 
non-Arabs became attached to them and vice versa. Thus such Persians 
as attained knowledge and faith no doubt attained through following the 
true faith of Islam with all its complements, Arabic language being one 
of them. Some Arabs who proved deficient proved deficient in following 
the true faith or by following non-Arabs, as against the Sunna injunction 
to differ from them. This is clear. 

Further, when God revealed His Book in the Arabic language, had His 
Apostle convey this Book and wisdom in Arabic, made the early converts 
speak it, comprehension of faith and knowledge thereof became contin- 
gent upon first comprehension of this language, with the result that a 
knowledge of the language became part and parcel of faith itself; and the 
habit of talking in it made the understanding of religion easier on be- 
lievers, bringing them ever closer to performance of token services of 
religion and to imitating the early converts among the Muhājirūn and 
Ansar in every respect. 


The section is concluded on two points: 1. Excellence lies in treading the path 
of the righteous, the wise. Collective excellence is not necessarily reflected 
in a given individual. Indeed often an Abyssinian is more distinguished in the 
eyes of God than many a full-blooded Kuraishite?9- 2. The terms Arab and 
‘Ajam have become rather obscure. Though the latter stands lexically for all 
non-Arabs, it is employed generally to designate the Persians who, compared 
to other non-Arabs, possess greater knowledge and faith. The term Arab, 
on the other hand, originally designated a people who (a) spoke Arabic, 
(b) descended from Arabians, and (c) inhabited Arab lands. But this, too, 
Subsequently underwent substantial modifications and became increasingly 
diluted??? so that regardless what is his descent and land, a man if he speaks 
Arabic and is marked by Arab morals is for all practical purposes an Arab 
himself. At any rate: 


. all I intend here is this: As mentioned, the prohibition of imitating 
the non-Arabs has to be considered from the perspective of the attitude 
of early Islam such as represented by the early converts. Thus, the closer 
one is to the pattern of the early converts of Islam the more distinguished 
is he, and, conversely, the farther one is from this pattern the less distin- 
guished is he, regardless whether he is an Arab by descent or by language 
at present. This is attested by the opinion of the Salaf. ... 
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CHAPTER SEVEN 


. Somebody may inveigh: Many counter-arguments can be advanced 
against what you have said. Thus, the law of those before us is law unto 
us unless rejected by our own law,2 because it occurs in the Koran: 
‘So follow their guidance’, (6 : 90) and ‘Follow ye the creed of Abraham’, 
(16 : 123) and ‘by which the prophets who surrendered gave judgment’, 
(5 : 44) and other similar Koranic passages, though you admit this prin- 
ciple, which is also the general view of the Salaf and most of the doctors. 

It works also against the report of Ibn ‘Abbas, viz.: the Prophet 
‘arrived in Medina and found the Jews observing fast of ‘Ashura’. So the 
Prophet asked them, “What is this day that you are observing by fasting?” 
They replied, “It is a great day on which God delivered Moses and his 
people, and drowned Pharaoh and his people, so Moses observed it as a 
fast out of gratitude, and we do so out of respect for him.” The Prophet 
then said, “We are more entitled to Moses than you are." So the Prophet 
observed fast and enjoined to that effect.' This Tradition has met with 
general approval as to its authenticity. 

Abii Misa reportedly said: ‘The Jews used to consider ‘Ashira? as a 
holiday. So the Prophet said (to Muslims): “You too fast on that day.”’ 
Again, agreed upon. This is Muslim's version, in that of Bukhari, ‘The 
Jews honour it and celebrate it as a holiday.’ Yet another version by the 
latter has it, ‘The people of Khaibar used to fast on the day of ‘Ashira? 
and celebrate it as a holiday, decorating their women with ornaments 
and signs.’ 

It is reported on the authority of Ibn ‘Abbas who said: "The Scrip- 
turaries used to let their hair hang down and the polytheists used to part 
their hair. The Prophet liked to do the same as the Scripturaries in matters 
about which he had received no command; so the Prophet let his forelock 
hang down, but afterwards he parted it.’ Agreed upon. 

This thesis, viz., our predecessors’ law is law unto us as long as our 
own law does not reject it by presenting something to the contrary, is 
based on two premises both of which are invalidated in the matter of 
imitating the unbelievers. 

1. It can be construed as law if it can be established through some 
authoritative source — such as an account given by God in the Koran 
or conveyed through His Prophet, or an account which has been recorded 
uninterruptedly (bi ’t-tawdtur) - that such-and-such is really a law for 
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them. Mere reference to their assertion or to their Scriptures is admittedly 
invalid. If, in spite of that, the Prophet sometimes sought information 
from them and they supplied it and he knew of what was in the Torah, 
it was because their falsehood would have not cut any ice with him, nay, 
God would have taught him to discern their falsehood from their truth, 
as He had variously informed him where and when they were lying. As for 
us, we cannot be immune to their falsehood. He who has brought us the 
report and which we have followed might as well be an immoral person, 
nay an unbeliever. It is established in a Tradition of the sahih category 
that the Prophet said: ‘Should the Scripturaries speak to you, do you 
neither refute nor accept their assertion.’ 

2. In the event our own law does not contain any explicit statement 
concerning a matter under consideration; but if it does contain a specific 
statement, of agreement or disagreement, then our law dispenses with 
the earlier law in prohibition of agreement with non-Muslims and then 
it does not follow that the matter was law unto those before us. Even if 
we admit a legal code of the past, the practice of our Prophet and his 
Companions was contrary to it. And we are enjoined to follow them and 
their practice. Our Prophet instructed us that our practice should be 
different from that of the Jews and Christians. Similarity may occur in 
incidental stipulations, not in the general practice and permanent 
symbols (shi‘ar). 

And even then this has to be conditional, viz., our Prophet and his 
Companions reportedly did not act contrary to it, that the source of the 
given stipulation can be found in our faith, and indeed can be traced to 
a prophet. Examples: ransom fixed as one sheep to be paid by one who 
vowed to kill his own son, or, for instance, circumcision enjoined in the 
creed of Abraham, etc. This, at any rate, is not the scope of our discussion. 

So far as the Tradition about ‘Ashura is concerned, it is well established 
that the Prophet used to observe it as fast even before he asked the Jews 
about it and that the Kuraish too used to observe it as fast. 

Thus both Bukhari and Muslim report from (Alisha that ‘the Kuraish 
used to observe ‘Ashira as fast in pagan days. The Prophet used to 
observe it as fast. When he migrated to Medina, he observed it as fast 
and enjoined that it should be observed as fast. But when fasting was 
made obligatory for the whole month of Ramadan, he said that those who 
wished may observe it as fast or give it up.” In another report: ‘It was 
the day when Ka‘ba used to be covered.’ 
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Bukhari and Muslim quote, again, from ‘Aisha who said: * ‘Ashura? 
used to be observed by the Kuraish as fast in pagan days. The Prophet ob- 
served it as fast in the jahiliya. When he came to Medina, he observed it 
as fast and enjoined that it should be observed as fast. But when the fast 
of Ramadàn was made obligatory, he said, *Whoso wishes to observe it 
as fast may do so, or give it up." ... 

Thus the Prophet's fasting was not based on the Scripturaries’ books. 
His statement, ‘We are more entitled to Moses than you are’, was to 
emphasize his own fast and to announce to the Jews that what you do in 
conformity to Moses, we do too, only we are more entitled to Moses than 
you are. 

Moreover, an answer to this and to the statement, "The Prophet liked 
to do the same as the Scripturaries in matters about which he had received 
no command', may be attempted from several angles: 

1. It was initially so. Later God abrogated it??? and laid down for and 
enjoined the Prophet to be different from the Scripturaries. It occurs in 
the body of the Tradition that ‘the Prophet let his forelock hang down in 
agreement with them, but afterwards he parted it.’ For this reason parting 
the hair became the distinctive sign of the Muslims, and one of the obliga- 
tions imposed upon the dhimmis was that they shall not part their hair.?06 
This was very much like as when God initially laid down facing Bait 
al-Maqdis in conformity with the Scripturaries but subsequently abrogat- 
ed it and enjoined facing the Ka‘ba instead, stating that foolish as they 
are the Jews and others will soon say, *What has turned them from the 
qibla they observed formerly?’ (2 : 142) God announced to the Prophet 
that never will they be satisfied with him, not till he would follow their 
qibla. He also spelt out that if the Prophet were to follow their fancies, 
after the knowledge that has come to him, he will not have God for his 
friend or for a helper??? Also: If he were to follow their fancies, after the 
knowledge that has been revealed to him, he would then surely be among 
the evildoers.2°8 And: ‘There is a direction for everyone to which he turns.’ 
(2 : 148) Likewise God variously stated to the Prophet that He has made 
a law (shir‘a) and a way ( minhàj) for everyone. The symbol is part of the 
dispensation. 

What further elucidates the matter is that the fast of (Ashira which the 
Prophet had used to observe and about which he remarked, *We are more 
entitled to Moses than you are', became, shortly before the Prophet's 
death, the subject of a stipulation to differ from the Jews. This is why Ibn 
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‘Abbas, the very man who used to wonder about the Prophet's agreement 
with the Scripturaries in matters about which the latter had received no 
command and who transmitted the Prophet's remark, ‘We are more 
entitled to Moses than you are’, was the severest among the Companions 
when it came to opposing the Jewish fast of ‘Ashira?; as mentioned above 
it was he who transmitted the command to differ from them. 

In his Sahih, Muslim reports al-Hakam b. al-A‘raj as saying: ‘I ran 
into Ibn ‘Abbas as he was sitting near Zamzam.??? I asked him, “Tell me 
about the fast of Ashüra?." He replied, “When you see the crescent moon 
of the month of Muharram begin to count; fast on the ninth day." 
I asked him, “Is that how Muhammad used to fast?" He replied, ^Yes."* 

Muslim reports Ibn ‘Abbas as quoting the Prophet: ‘If I am spared 
till next year I shall fast on ninth', — that is to say, together with the 
tenth (‘Ashiira’). 

Ibn ‘AbbAs’s statement has preceded, viz., ‘Fast on the ninth — i.e. 
together with the tenth — and be different from the Jews.' Such has been 
established to be his practice and he motivated it as opposition to the 
Jews. ... 

In his Faw@id, Dà'üd b. ‘Amr quotes Ismàtil b. «Ulaiya as saying: It 
was mentioned in the presence of Ibn Najih that Ibn ‘Abbas used to 
say, ‘The day of ‘Ashira is the ninth.’ Ibn Najih replied, ‘What Ibn 
‘Abbas said was rather, “I hate to see you fasting one day only; you 
should rather fast also a second day either before or after the tenth.” ° 

A few more reports follow in which Ibn ‘Abbas is shown strongly recommend- 

ing that one more day should be added to the ‘Ashir@ fast. Ibn &Abbàs's exhor- 

tation provided the groundwork for the later, very definite stipulation of Ahmad 

b. Hanbal in favour of a two-day fast on the occasion of ‘Ashara. 

... From this it clearly emerges that whatever imitation of the Jews was 
effected was effected in the early part of the hijra, to be abrogated subse- 
quently for the reason that in those days the Jews could not be told apart 
from the Muslims in either their hair style or garb or sign. 

Thus it is established from the Koran, Sunna, and the Consensus, whose 
perfect manifestation occurred in the time of ‘Umar b. al-Khattàb, 
that according to divine legislation unbelievers should be opposed and 
Muslims should be different from them in ritual, symbol, and practice. 

The reason is that the non-Muslims could not have been effectively 
opposed till after the emergence and rise of Islam as reflected in the jihad 
and in the imposition and humiliation of jizya upon the non-Muslims. 
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Thus, at first, when Muslims were weak they were not enjoined to oppose 
the non-Muslims, but once the faith was fully formulated, proclaimed, 
and made victorious the opposition was prescribed.?19 

The same holds even for the present. Were a Muslim to find himself 
in dar al-harb or dar al-kufr without a war going on, he is no longer under 
the injunction to oppose them in their external mode of life lest it should 
prove harmful — nay, it may even be deemed commendable for, or almost 
incumbent upon, a man to participate at times in their external affairs 
since it may even be in the interest of the faith, which is to summon them 
to Islam or to gather information about their internal matters to be 
passed on to the Muslims, or to stave off any harm they may be contem- 
plating against the Muslims, and similar other purely righteous objectives. 

As to dar al-Islam and the glorious Islamic period,™ the poll tax and 
humiliation were imposed upon non-Muslims while Muslims were 
enjoined to differ from them. Thus conforming with and differing from 
non-Muslims depends on circumstances of a given time, which demon- 
strates the wisdom of these Traditions. 

2. Even if we suppose that a pre-Islamic dispensation was not abrogated, 
it was the Prophet alone who was qualified to effect accord with them, 
because he could tell their right from their wrong in consonance with his 
God-given knowledge. We only follow him. As for us, we are not permit- 
ted to accept anything of their religion, whether words or deeds. Such is 
the well-known consensus among Muslims which follows from the Proph- 
et’s faith. If one were to say that it is desirable for us to accord with the 
Scripturaries of our own time, then he is as good as having departed from 
the communal faith. 

3. That we may also maintain the same attitude as displayed by Ibn 
‘Abbas, viz., wonder at the Prophet’s agreement with the Scripturaries in 
matters about which he had received no command and yet be strict in 
opposing them. We have been commanded to follow the practices of the 
Prophet and his early Companions among the Muhàjirün and Angàr. 
The point at issue is just this: We are forbidden to imitate them in any- 
thing which the Salaf did not uphold. But that which they did, there can 
be no doubt about it. We, however, do not abandon any divine injunction 
just because the infidels do that. Even if the non-Muslims agree with us 
in some practice one can always perceive some difference in the divine 
injunction by force of which the true faith will differ from that which was 
abrogated and tampered with. 
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CHAPTER EIGHT 


We mentioned the arguments from the Koran, Sunna, Consensus and 
Tradition which show that imitating the non-Muslims is in general pro- 
scribed and being at variance with them in their mode of life prescribed, 
which, depending on the circumstances, can be either commendable 
(mustahabb) or compulsory (ijabi). Mention has been made that accord- 
ing to the Divine Will and the Prophet’s injunction it is entirely lawful to 
be different from the non-Muslims, irrespective of whether a man who 
undertook an act intended to imitate them or not. By the same token, the 
prohibition of imitating them applies equally to intended or unintended 
imitation; for mostly Muslims do not seek to imitate them and in such 
acts as leaving the hair gray or sporting long mustaches, etc., an intention 
cannot even be imagined. 

The non-Muslims' acts fall into three categories: (a) such as are 
prescribed in our own religion, they being prescribed also for them, or 
we do not know whether or not they were prescribed for them but we do 
see them being practised by non-Muslims at present, (b) such as were 
once lawful but were subsequently abrogated by the law of the Koran, 
and (c) such as were never lawful but were invented by them ( ahidathühu). 

Each of these three categories obtains in respect of acts of worship 
(‘ibadat) exclusively or customs (*adat) only - i.e., popular lore (ādāb) - 
or else in a blending of both. Thus, in all, there are nine cases. 

1. An act which was laid down either in both dispensations or only 
in ours, and yet is practised by the non-Muslims. For instance, the fast 
of ‘Ashira or the institution of prayer and fasting. Contrariety occurs 
here in the details (sifat) of a given act, e.g., the Sunna prescribes that we 
fast both Tasa‘@ (ninth) and ‘Ashira (tenth), or as we are enjoined to 
hasten in breaking the fast and in offering the sunset prayer, in contrast 
to the Scripturaries, or delay the sahür, once again in contrast to them. 
Another example is that we are commanded to offer prayer wearing 
sandals in opposition to the Jews. This occurs frequently in rules about 
worship and in customs as well. l 

Said the Prophet: ‘The niche in the side of the grave is for us and the 
excavation in the middle is for others.’ 

He also prescribed facing the Muslim graves in the direction of Ka‘ba 
so that they may be differentiated from those of the unbelievers. 

Basically burial is one of the prescribed things dealing with customs. 
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Subsequently shar@i‘ differed about its details. But there are matters of 
worship involved therein. 

Wearing sandals while praying is connected with acts of worship as 
well as customs. The removal of footwear in prayer had been prescribed 
to Moses. The same holds for dissociating from a menstruating woman. 
The same is true also of various other rulings which we share with the 
non-Muslims, though varying from them in details thereof. 

2. An act which was initially prescribed but was subsequently entirely 
abrogated, for instance Sabbath and the obligatoriness of a certain 
fasting or prayer. It is evident that we cannot be in accord with them in 
these. It makes no difference whether these acts were positively mandatory 
for them as acts of worship or forbidden as customs. Man must not 
refrain from eating fats and beasts of prey just out of piety (tadayyun). 
The same applies to the blend of custom and worship represented, for 
example, in festivals which were prescribed for them. A prescribed 
festival includes acts of worship, which may be prayer, invocation of 
God's name, charitable gifts, and sacrifice, as well as customs such as 
extravagance (tawassu‘) in food and clothing, the abandonment of 
mandatory acts that follows, and permissible playfulness during festivals, 
etc. It was for this reason that the Prophet told Abū Bakr, who had 
upbraided two slavegirls for singing in his house: ‘Let them be, Abi 
Bakr, for there is a holiday for every people and this is ours.’ The Abyssin- 
ians used to play with their lances on their holidays and the Prophet 
used to watch them. 

In lawful holidays, certain acts of worship are prescribed either as 
obligatory or as merely commendable and are not prescribed as such for 
another time. Also certain customs from which men derive greater 
pleasure in these holidays than at any other time are deemed permissible, 
commendable, or compulsory. It is for this reason that fifr*!? is made 
obligatory on the occasion of both ‘Ids, in one of which the prayer is 
coupled with the offering of charity (sadaga) while in the other with 
animal sacrifice — both serving as means for nourishment. 

Accord with them in this kind of abrogated acts of worship or customs 
or both is more abominable than accord shown in those things that are 
in essence prescribed. Thus, agreement in these is forbidden (muharrama), 
as we shall mention, though it may be only repugnant ( makrüha) in the 
first category. 

3. An act of worship, a custom, or both which was invented by them. 
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This is of course most abominable; for had the Muslims themselves invent- 
ed it, it would be bad enough, the more so when no prophet ever insti- 
tuted it and it is a mere invention of the unbelievers. Here agreement 
with them would mean obvious abomination. And this is the principle. 

Another principle: Anything in which they are imitated — be it an act 
of worship or a custom or both - can be seen as recent accretion among 
the Muslim community and, therefore, as heresy of non-Muslim origin. 
This discussion is not concerned with what was laid down for our com- 
munity and with the acts of our Salaf. 

All instances from the Koran, Sunna, and Consensus, indicating the 
abomination and reprehensiveness of innovation either by forbidding it 
outright or requiring its elimination, include similarity in these matters 
and combine both factors, viz., that they are recent innovations and 
Muslim observance thereof constitutes imitating the unbelievers. In either 
case prohibition prevails, since imitation is in general forbidden, even if 
the Salaf attempted it, and so is the innovation, even if the unbelievers 
did not resort to it. Now if the two descriptions converge in an act they 
turn into two independent reasons for declaring the act abominable and 
forbidden. 


CHAPTER NINE 


Having established the principle in the matter of accord with the unbe- 
lievers, we proceed: Accord with them in their festivals is not permissi- 
ble.?13 So for two reasons: 

The first is the general reason and the same as mentioned earlier, viz., 
this agreement with the Scripturaries in something which is neither a 
part of our faith nor even a practice of our Salaf will lead only to the 
harm (mafsada) of having accorded with them, while abandoning it 
would lead to the benefit (maslaha) of having differed from the non- 
Muslims, even though accord with them in a given matter may be purely 
accidental and not derived from them. It is so because differing from them 
carries benefit for us, as pointed earlier. He who accords with them allows 
himself to miss this benefit, even though no harm has been incurred. 
How much more evil is the convergence of the two - the actual harm 
and forfeiture of the benefit.?14 

Insofar as it is a newfangled innovation there is no doubt that in this 
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way it is shown that accord with non-Muslims about a certain deed is 
reprehensible, the least that can be said of accord with them is that it is 
reprehensible. The same holds true for an innovation. Many are the 
indications that accord with non-Muslims in their festivals is proscribed, 
e.g., the Prophet’s words: ‘He who imitates a people is one of theirs.’ 
From here it follows that accord with them is absolutely prohibited. 
Or, e.g., the Prophet’s statement: ‘Be different from the polytheists.' 
And other such examples as we have offered as arguments from the Koran 
and Sunna and which forbid us to tread in the path (sabil) of the God- 
displeasing and gone-astray. Their festivals are at any rate one of their 
paths. ... 


The second way is to refer the matter of the unbelievers’ festivals itself to the 
Koran, Sunna, Consensus, and points of consideration (itibar). 


Koran: 


In the passage, ‘Who do not witness (or testify) the false (az-züx), and when 
they pass by senseless frivolity, pass by with dignity’, (25 : 72) the word zür 
is explained by Muslim exegetes as the ‘Palm Sunday’, ‘festivals of the mush- 
rikün', ‘game (or games) sought for in the jahiliya’, ‘shirk itself’, ‘an idol’, 
‘assemblies of obscenity (khanà?) and music (ghina))’, etc. According to anoth- 
er, but debatable, interpretation, zür is equated with falsehood (kidhb). Any- 
way, zur is something which is embellished (muhassan), affected and laboured 
(mumawwah), so that it appears to be what it is not. One who witnesses zür, 
feigns an utterance which is contradicted internally; reason why the Salaf some- 
times explain it as an object which is beautiful and appealing because it befud- 
dles discernment (ma yazharu husnuhu li’sh-shubhati) and sometimes as one 
that attracts human lust (mà yazharu husnuhu li'sh-shahwati), although in 
reality it is ugly. Shirk and things akin to shirk thus appear pleasing to the 
shubha, while music to the lust. As for the polytheists’ festivals, here shubha, 
shahwa, and bàtil, all three converge, being profitless to man’s religious life 
and landing him in infinitesimal distress. Hence, being present at them (hudi- 
ruhà) is like witnessing them (shubüduha). Now if God encourages one to 
give up witnessing, which is simply presence by sight and/or hearing, at these 
festivals, how much more so when the witnessing shades off into actual partici- 
pation in what is in itself an act of zür. Regardless whether it is the intention 
of the Koran to outright proscribe the practice or consider it merely detestable 
or commend its renunciation, what is transparently clear is that it is commend- 
able in the light of Koran to entirely renounce any accord with the unbeliev- 
ers; for many a man, in view of the liberal spending on the family that such 
festivals call for or certain worldly goals that they might gratify, might con- 
strue them as commendable while they involve conforming to the customs of 
unbelievers. 
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Sunna: 


1. As for the Sunna, Anas b. Malik reportedly said: “God’s Messenger 
came to Medina. They used to have two festivals in which they engaged 
in sport. So the Prophet asked, “What are these two days?" They replied, 
“We used to sport during these in pre-Islamic days.” The Prophet then 
said, “Verily instead of these God has given you two better ones: the 
Day of Adhà and the Day of Fitr.” ° Reported by Abū Da id. ... 

This shows that the Prophet did neither admit of those pagan festivals 
nor allow the Muslims to engage in sport as was habitual. He rather 
said, ‘Verily instead of these God has given your two better ones.’ When 
there is a substitution of one thing for another, then it does not mean 
that both are maintained, the new and the old, because the term indi- 
cates that only one is continuously maintained. ... 

... Further, the Prophet’s remark, ‘Verily, etc.’, which he gave after 
he had inquired from them about the two festivals and they had replied, 
‘We used to sport during these, etc.’, proves the prohibition of the two 
pagan festivals, followed by a substitution thereof by the two Islamic ones. 
Had the Prophet not intended the prohibition of the two pagan festivals, 
his mentioning the substitution would have been out of place, since, in 
effect, the Muslims were observing as lawful the two obligatory Islamic 
festivals, and would not have given up observance thereof in favour of 
those two pagan festivals. ... 

Those two holidays had, moreover, come to an end in Islam, there was 
no trace ofthem left during the Prophet's time and the reigns of his caliphs. 
Had he not forbidden people from frolicking therein and from engaging 
in whatever else they once used to do, they would have doubtless persisted 
in their habit, since habits do not change except in the face of an agent 
seeking to eliminate them. The nature of women, children, and most men 
particularly looks forward with eager fondness to the day which they 
celebrate as a holiday for idling and sport, with the result that often many 
a king and leader has failed in altering the customs of people in respect 
of their festivals, owing to a compelling inner need of people for them and 
the customary rallying of masses for celebration.?* Had not the Prophet 
emphatically prohibited them, they would have certainly persisted, maybe 
in a weakened form. Thus it is known that a positively vigorous deterrent 
coming down from the Prophet exists on the subject, leading to the con- 
clusion that anything that is vigorously prevented by the Prophet isunlaw- 
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ful. This is the only meaning of the word ‘unlawful’, it is self-evident, and 
there can be no doubt about it. For had people reverted to the likes of 
those two pagan holidays by doing one type of thing or another usually 
done during them and had permissiveness been shown in this respect, then 
there would have been a clash between the celebration and prohibition 
thereof. Q.E.D. 

The danger in the festivals of the Scripturaries which have been recog- 
nized by us is greater than the danger stemming from pagan festivals, 
which festivals we have not recognized. The Muslim community has 
been warned against imitating the Jews and Christians and foretold that 
some of its members would violate this prohibition, which is not the case 
of paganism, for paganism will return only towards the end of time when 
all believers will be swept away by death. In any case, the danger from the 
Scripturaries’ festivals is at least as great as that from paganism, if not 
more; for the danger of an evil with an active agent is greater than that 
of a powerless evil. 

2. A second Tradition: Abū Dà'üd reports on the authority of Thàbit 
b. ad-Dahhak: ‘In the time of the Prophet a man took a vow to slaughter 
camels at Buwàna?!5 and came and told him. 

“Does the place contain any idol worshipped in pre-Islamic times?” 
asked the Prophet. 

“No.” The man told the Prophet. 

“Was any pre-Islamic festival observed there?” the Prophet further 
inquired. 

“No.” 

The Prophet then said to the man, “Then fulfill your vow, for only 
a vow to do an act of disobedience to God must not be fulfilled, nor 
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must one to do something over which a human being has no control." ? ... 


Other Traditions, all from Abū D@iid’s collection, follow. In these the Prophet 
is shown to recommend fulfillment of all vows except those that are clearly 
against the spirit of Islam. Thus the woman who had vowed to play the tambou- 
rine before the Prophet is granted permission to do so. 

. Demonstrations: This particular man had vowed to perform a 
sacrifice of cattle, either camels or sheep, at the place mentioned by him. 
The Prophet therefore asked him whether the place contained any idol 
worshipped in pre-Islamic times and was told that it did not, whereupon 
the Prophet further asked whether any pre-Islamic festival was observed 
there and was told that no such thing was observed. Presently he said, 
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‘Fulfill your vow’, adding subsequently, ‘for only a vow to do an act of 
disobedience to God must not be fulfilled.’ 

It follows from the Tradition that offering sacrifice in their festival 
sites and where their idols are lodged amounts to an act of disobedience 
to God for several reasons: 

First, the Prophet’s command, ‘Then fulfill your vow’, is introduced 
with the word then and made to follow a description of some characteris- 
tics (wasf). Evidently, therefore, a cause-and-effect relationship exists 
between the description of characteristics and the command. In other 
words, it is the description of characteristics that necessitated the com- 
mand. Thus the absence of the aforementioned two characteristics from 
the vow will be the reason of compliance with the command, showing that 
the presence of these characteristics will prevent this compliance. Had 
these involved no disobedience to God, fulfilling them would have been 
permissible. 

Second, the Prophet followed up his command with the words, ‘for 
only a vow to do an act of disobedience to God must not be fulfilled.’ 
If the very situation that had prompted these words of general bearing 
were not meant to be included in them, the statement would have been 
incoherent. Though the thing vowed in itself did not constitute dis- 
obedience to God, the Prophet nevertheless inquired about the afore- 
mentioned two possibilities and only then did he command, ‘Fulfill your 
vow’, — that is to say, fulfill it inasmuch as there is nothing objectionable 
to prevent slaughter there. The Prophet’s reply was thus a command to 
fulfill the vow in the absence of the objectionable factor and a prohibition 
in the presence thereof. One already knew that a vow must be fulfilled, 
now one also knew which of the vows must not be fulfilled. A general 
statement, when it occurs owing to a reason, inevitably applies to the 
reason itself. 

Third, had sacrifice in a festival site (maudi‘ al-“id) been permissible, 
the Prophet would have doubtless allowed the man to fulfill his vow, 
just as he had allowed the woman who had taken the vow to play the 
tambourine before him that she may, not only she may, he rather made 
the fulfillment of her vow mandatory. Slaughtering in the place contained 
in the vow remained obligatory, unless a pagan festival was taking place 
there or it was a place that housed pagan idols. Now if slaughtering at a 
place of their festival is forbidden, how can there be acceptance of the 
festival itself by performing some act connected with it. 
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From here it emerges that the term festival (id) denotes a recurrent 
phenomenon, a periodical congregation of people either annually, weekly, 
or monthly. The term includes several points. It is recurrent like the Day 
of Fitr and Friday; people congregate on such a day, perform certain 
rites ( übadat) and observe customs (‘Gdat) ; sometimes the festival is tied 
to a certain place and sometimes it is not. ... 

... By his words, ‘Was any pre-Islamic festival observed there?’ the 
Prophet intended one of their recurrent gatherings which was considered 
a festival among them. When he was told that no such thing was observed 
there, only then did he enjoin, ‘Fulfill your vow.’ 

It follows that the area’s being a pagan festival site should have 
invalidated slaughtering there, — regardless of the vow — just as its being 
an abode of pagan idols should have had the same result, or else the 
statement would be incoherent as a whole and unsatisfactory in detail. 

Evidently that is so because it would have led to the veneration of a 
certain area in which the pagans held their festivals, or to participation 
with the pagans in such festivals, or to a revival of the pattern of a pagan 
festival, etc., for these are the elements involved: the nature of the festival, 
its place and timing. 

If the prohibition was, as it is readily obvious, against particularizing 
a spot, then it was on account of the area’s being a site of a recurrent 
pagan festival. When the pagan element was removed, the slaughter 
was permitted, but the condition of specification remains in force. It is 
thus clear that what we should be wary of is whether an area is one of 
pagan festival. If we must be wary of their festival, how much more so 
of the very nature of such a festival. The Prophet was averse to the spot 
because it was the area of shirk through idolatry, the implication being 
that shirk and idolatry are all the more liable to be forbidden. 

If, on the other hand, the prohibition was because slaughtering there 
meant accord with them in their festival, this, then, is exactly the problem 
which concerns us here, since mere slaughtering in that area is rejected 
in this case because it constitutes accord with unbelievers in holding a 
festival, for there is no other danger there. 

The first of the possibilities seems, however, most evident. Because the 
Prophet only asked whether it was a place where they had observed their 
festival. He did not ask whether a sacrifice was performed at the time of 
their festival. Indeed he asked, ‘Was any of their festivals observed there?’ 
It is clear that no pagan holiday existed at the time of the question. ... 
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Now if the Prophet forbade that sacrifice be performed in an area 
where the infidels had once celebrated their festivals, — despite the fact 
that those infidels had embraced Islam and that the questioner was not 
adopting the spot for a festival, indeed all he wanted was the permission 
to slaughter there, - then this amply demonstrates that it was for the 
explicit purpose of barring a means through which something of their 
festival might have continued to thrive, and out of fear lest slaughter 
there should tend to revive the local cult and festival, though God knows 
Such a festival served merely as a fair where they carried on their business 
and engaged in games, just as the Ansar had remarked, ‘These are two 
days during which we used to sport in pre-Islamic times', with the in- 
escapable conclusion that the Muslims did not consider these festivals as 
meant for religious devotion. That is why the Prophet differentiated 
between the area's being dedicated to idolatry or merely to a festival. 

This is the strongest prohibition against celebrating anything of the 
pagan festivals for whatever reason though this may be. 

Holidays of the infidels, whether kitabiyiin or ummiyün, are placed 
by Islam in the same category, just as the unbelief of both parties is 
viewed as being equally unlawful, though their respective unbeliefs may 
differ in degrees. As for a Muslim, he should avoid both equally. However 
it may be, the Scripturaries were nevertheless conceded the right to prac- 
tice their religion, including their holidays. But this was on condition that 
they shall not practise their festivals or anything else pertaining to their 
religion demonstratively.?? On the other hand, the ummiyün were not 
conceded this right. However, the Scripturaries’ festivals which are 
practised as acts of religious worship are even more forbidden than a 
festival of mere fun and frolic. It is so because worship of something 
which displeases God and which is reprehensible to Him is graver than 
following the passion for something which is merely forbidden by Him. 
And hence shirk is a greater sin than adultery, and jihad against the Scrip- 
turaries, for the same reason, superior to battle against idolaters, with 
the result that a Muslim killed by them merits the reward of two martyrs. 

Now if the Prophet wished to root out the idolaters' festivals, fearing 
lest a Muslim should be defiled by anything pertaining to the unbelievers 
whom Satan disappointed in establishing their ascendancy in the Ara- 
bian peninsula, the fear of his being plagued by the characteristics of the 
remnants of the Scripturaries is even greater, and the prohibition against 
such a conduct even more emphatic. And how is that — especially since 
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a Tradition has been already mentioned to the effect that a party among 
the Muslim community is inevitably going to tread in their path? 

3. As the above-mentioned Tradition as well as others indicate, there 
were certain festivals in pre-Islamic times in which people would gather 
together. It is also known that when God sent His Prophet those festi- 
vals were completely eliminated. 

There can be no doubt that had not the Prophet prohibited and re- 
frained them, the people would have simply not given up those festivals; 
because the need for them was not only present in man’s nature which is 
eager of what is pursued in festivals — especially the ungainly ones - 
such as games and pleasure, but also in his habits which become accus- 
tomed to what recurs in festivals, for habit is second nature. In the face 
of the existing and pressing need, with an equally vigorous deterrent 
absent, those festivals would never have been wiped out. 

Thus one knows for sure that the most God-fearing Prophet used to 
forbid his community, very emphatically indeed, against the infidels’ 
festivals, striving to eliminate and eradicate them in every possible 
way. The fact that Islam tolerates the religions of the Scripturaries is by 
no means intended to perpetuate their festivals as far as the Muslims 
are concerned, just as this is not intended to perpetuate the impact of 
those religions in the rest of their acts of unbelief and insubordination. 
Nay, the Prophet endeavoured to his maximum in enjoining his com- 
munity to differ from them even in many lawful things and in the details 
of worship, lest agreement with them in this respect become instrumental 
in promoting agreement in other respects; and that being at variance 
with them in this sphere should serve as a barrier against agreement with 
them in all other spheres. The greater the dissimilarity between one and 
the people doomed to hell, the farther is one from their acts. 

This is the extreme in wishing good to his community and in giving 
it pertinent counsel, due no doubt to God’s blessing upon him and upon 
Muslims. And yet most people are ungrateful! 

4. Both Bukhari and Muslim quote ‘Aisha: ‘Abi Bakr came to visit 
me while I had two Ansari girls beside me who were singing what the 
Ansar said to one another at the battle of Bu‘ath.248 They were not pro- 
fessional songstresses. Abū Bakr remarked, “Satanic palms being chant- 
ed in the Prophet's own house?" It was the day of d. The Prophet said, 
“Leave them alone, Abū Bakr; every people has a festival, and this is 
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Argument may be established from a variety of angles: 

First, the Prophet’s phrase, ‘every people, etc.’, presupposes that 
all people have their festivals, just as the Koranic phrases, ‘There is a 
direction (wijhatun) for everyone to which he turns (muwalliha)', 
(2 : 148) and ‘To every one of you We have made a (specific divine) law 
(shir‘atan) and a (delineated) way (minhdjan)’, (5 : 48) presuppose that 
every people has been associated with a ‘divine law’ and a ‘way’.... 
Now if the Jews have a festival and the Christians have a festival, these 
are then exclusively associated with them. We do not participate with 
them in these festivals just as we do not in their gibla and shari‘a. By the 
same token, we should not call upon them to join us in our festivals. 

Second, the Prophet’s phrase, ‘and this is our festival’, means this is 
our only festival. (In another version of the same Tradition) his words, 
‘Our festival is this day’, ... lead to the conclusion that the genus of 
our festival is dependent on the genus of that day. ... It was not the 
Prophet’s intention, though, to restrict that festival itself or that day 
itself, he rather wished to allude to the Jawful genus. ... 

Third, the Prophet allowed the girls’ playing the tambourine and 
singing because there is a festival for every people and this is ours. The 
emerging implication being that allowance was made because singing 
to the accompaniment of instrument-playing occurred in a Muslim festi- 
val day and thus does not extend to the unbelievers’ festivals; for Mus- 
lims are not permitted to the same amusement in non-Muslim festivals 
as to which they are in their own. Now if the same amusement which is 
allowed for us in our own festivals were also permissible in non-Muslim 
festivals, the Prophet would not have said, ‘every people has a festival, 
and this is ours.’ ... There is here also the indication that Muslims are 
forbidden to imitate non-Muslims in games, etc. 

5. The Jews and Christians continued to inhabit Arab lands until 
‘Umar banished them during his caliphate. There were Jews in Medina 
during the Prophet’s lifetime. He had concluded a truce with them till 
they themselves violated it, tribe by tribe. The Jews continued to be 
in Medina though not in a great number. When the Prophet died, his 
coat of mail was pawned with a Jew. In Yemen, however, they were more 
numerous, while the Christians were found at Najran and elsewhere, 
the Persians in al-Bahrain. 

Well known as it is, all of these people had their festivals to celebrate. 
Well known also is the fact that the need for what is enacted during 
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festivals — such as eating, drinking, display of raiment and ornaments, 
recreation and relaxation, etc. — stays alive in man's mind unless coun- 
tered by a deterrent. This is especially true of the minds of women, young- 
sters and many a carefree man. 

Further, one who has knowledge of the biographies of early Muslims 
realizes that the Muslims during the Prophet's time did not use to 
participate with unbelievers in any of their affairs, nor changed their 
habits during non-Muslims festivals. Nay, whether for the Prophet or 
for the rest of the Muslims, non-Muslim festival days were like all other 
days. They did not mark such a day in any way, unless it be to differ 
from the unbelievers, such as by fasting on a non-Muslim festival day, 
as we shall see. 

6. Abū Huraira reports the Prophet as saying: ‘We who are the last 
shall be the first on Resurrection Day, because they were given the Book 
before us and we were given it after them. This is the day which God 
prescribed for them (i.e. Friday) but they differed about it and God guid- 
ed us to it. In this matter, other people come after us, the Jews observ- 
ing the next day (i.e. Saturday) and the Christians, the day following 
it (i.e. Sunday). 

Citing a variant of this Tradition, Ibn Taimiya argues: (a) the Prophet vari- 

ously called Friday a holiday, exhorting that it should not be singled out for 

fasting, because fasting would violate its true character of a festival, and (b) 

what Friday is to us, Saturday and Sunday are to Jews and Christians respec- 

tively. If Muslims were to participate with the Scripturaries in their holidays 
of Saturday and Sunday, they would necessarily counter the Tradition at 

hand. If such should be true of a weekly holiday, it would be equally true of a 

yearly holiday. 


... 7. Kuraib,?!? a client of Ibn ‘Abbas, reported: Ibn ‘Abbas and some 
other Companions sent me to Umm Salma??? to ask her on which days 
the Prophet would fast most. She replied, ‘He used to fast on Saturdays 
and Sundays more than any other days, and he used to say, “They are 
festival days for the mushrikün, and I rather like to oppose them.” ’ 
These, then, are some texts bearing on the legality of appearing differ- 
ent from them in their festivals, even if by way of commendability. ... 


Consensus: 


1. As mentioned earlier, the Jews, Christians, and Zoroastrians continued 
to live in Muslim garrison towns by paying jizya, celebrating their fes- 
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tivals, while the desire for some of what they practised continued to be 
felt by many a heart. Further, during the period of the Salaf the Muslims 
did not use to participate with them in any of these things. Had not a 
deterrent generating revulsion and prohibition against the unbelievers' 
practices been propped up in their hearts, many would have been guilty 
of transgression. If an incentive is present and any deterrent is absent, 
an act undoubtedly must take place. Thus we know that a deterrent — 
religion — was present, with the conclusion that the religion here is the 
religion of Islam which prohibits conformity with the unbelievers. Q.E.D. 

2. Mention has been made earlier in connection with the obligations 
imposed by ‘Umar, agreed upon by the Companions and after them by 
the doctors in general, that the dhimmis such as the Scripturaries shall 
not openly celebrate their festivals, especially Palm Sunday and Easter, 
in dar al-Islam. If Muslims unanimously prohibit the dhimmis a demon- 
strative celebration of their festivals, how can the Muslims themselves be 
permitted to celebrate them? Is it not a graver matter when a Muslim, 
rather than a non-Muslim, publicly celebrates such a festival? 

It is because we have prohibited them from celebrating their festivals 
due to the impiety inherent in these festivals, for they are either sins or 
tokens of sin. Either way, a Muslim is prohibited to practise them, even 
though there is nothing more serious in a Muslim's observance of these 
festivals than that it emboldens the infidel to practise them on account 
of the strength the latter draws from observing the former practise them. 
How possibly can a Muslim do such a thing? Indeed such conduct car- 
ries evil, part of which we shall have occasion to expose in due course. 

3. ... In the Chapter on the detestable character of visiting the 
dhimmis in their churches and on imitating them in their festivals of 
Nairüz?! and Mahrajàn,?? al-Baihaqi (adduces a number of reports, 
among them :) 

‘Ata b. Dinar quotes ‘Umar: ‘Do not learn the jabber (rafana) of 
non-Arabs, nor visit the mushrikūn in their churches on their holiday, 
for (god’s) wrath descends upon them.’ 

‘Abdallah b. ‘Umar reportedly said: ‘One who settled in the lands 
of the non-Muslims, celebrated their Nairüz and Mahrajan, and imitated 
them till his death, will be raised with them on the Resurrection Day.’ 

‘Umar b. al-Khattab is also reported as saying: ‘Keep away from the 
enemies of God in their festivals.’ ... 

Al-Baihaqi says that it is detestable to particularize a day with some- 
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thing the Shar‘ has not elected to particularize it with. Here is ‘Umar, 
forbidding Muslims to speak the non-Muslim’s language and even 
merely visiting him in his church on his festival day. How can Muslims 
be permitted to do some of what they do, or to do that which is a re- 
quirement of their faith? Is not accord with them in their deeds graver 
than accord with them in their language? Are not some of their festival 
practices more serious than merely visiting them in their festivals — 
despite the fact that divine wrath descends upon them on their festival 
days by virtue of their practices? One who participates wholly or partly 
in their practices does he not precipitate for himself the punishment 
thereof? Moreover, does not ‘Umar’s word, ‘Keep away from the ene- 
mies of God, etc.’, constitute prohibition against visiting them and con- 
gregating with them on their festivals? How about him who celebrates 
their festivals? ... 

... In his book ‘Umdat al-hadir wa kifayat al-musdfir, Ymam Abi 
al-Hasan al-Amidi, known as Ibn al-Baghdadi, writes that it has been 
textually stipulated by Ahmad in a report given by Muhannà that Chris- 
tian and Jewish festivals should not be attended. Ahmad explains that 
the word zür in Divine Words wa'l-ladhina là yashhadüna'z-züra (those 
who do not witness — or testify — the false)??? refers to Palm Sunday and 
other festivals of the Scripturaries; however, there is no objection to 
attending fair transactions during their festivals. In Ahmad’s view, 
Muslims should not enter their churches and synagogues. The prohibi- 
tion, however, does not apply to edibles sold in their fairs, even if the 
wares contribute to abundance and decoration during non-Muslim festi- 
vals. 

In this Jami‘, under the heading ‘It is Detestable for Muslims to Flock 
to Non-Muslim Festivals', al-Khallal quotes Muhannà: I asked Ahmad 
for his opinion about attending these Syrian festivals such as Tür Tā- 
bür,?* Dair Ayyüb,??5 etc. Muslims attend these festivals as well as fairs 
where they bring along sheep, cattle, flour, wheat, barley and other wares. 
The Muslims only buy goods at these fairs but do not enter churches. 
Ahmad replied, *No objection if all they did was to attend their fairs 
without entering their churches.’ ... 

On using non-Arab jabber and Persian names of months, says Abi 
Muhammad al-Kirmàni, called Harb: ‘I asked Ahmad, “What is your 
opinion about the days and months of the Persians which they call by 
names that we do not know?" He expressed extreme dislike for the prac- 
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tice, reporting that Mujahid felt revulsion to anyone using Adharmah 
and Daimah. I further asked, “And what if it is the name of a person?” 
He disliked that too.’ He said, ‘I asked Ishaq (b. Rahwaih), “What if a 
book is dated in terms of Persian months such as Adharmah, Daimah?” 
to which Ishaq?"* replied that if none of these names is objectionable then 
he would hope it was all right to use them.’ 

He said, ‘Ibn al-Mubárak?"? found swearing by Yazdan detestable, 
and said that one cannot be sure if the word did not refer to something 
which was worshipped (apart from God). The same holds for Persian 
names, and Arabic names in such cases.’ 

He said, ‘I asked Ishaq a second time if it was all right for a man to 
learn the names of the Byzantine and Persian months, to which Ishaq re- 
plied that there was no harm in taking a name if one knew what it meant 
in their languages.’ 

That Ahmad considered these names to be detestable is for two rea- 
sons: 

One, when the meaning of a name is not known, it may be the sense 
of something unlawful. Thus a Muslim should not utter something whose 
meaning he does not know. It is for this reason that non-Arabic — such 
as Syriac, Hebrew, etc. — incantations and amulets are detestable, because 
they may contain words which it is not permissible to utter. 

This is precisely the meaning that Ishaq took into consideration. But 
once it is known that the meaning is detestable, there can be no doubt 
to its being detestable. If, on the other hand, the meaning is not known, 
Ahmad would still consider it detestable, though Ishaq, possibly, would 
not. 

Two, it is detestable that a man should become habituated to speak- 
ing in non-Arabic. Because Arabic language is one of the symbols of 
Islam and Muslims. Languages are among the prominent symbols by 
which nations are told apart. Thus many or most doctors disapproved 
of calling on God, in prayer or in dhikr, in a non-Arabic language. 


Further citations from Muslim juridical opinion on the undesirability of need- 
lessly employing non-Arabic words follow. 


. In short, using non-Arabic words in Arabic speech was not so 
serious a matter after all. Mostly they employed non-Arabic words either 
because the addressee happened to be a non-Arab or because he was 
accustomed to Persian speech and they wanted to bring the subject mat- 
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ter closer to his comprehension, in much the same way as when the 
Prophet having put a shirt on Umm Khilid,?2 daughter of Khalid 
b. Sa‘id b. al-KÁs — she was then a small girl who had been born in Abys- 
sinia after her father had migrated there - said to her: ‘O Umm Khalid, 
this is sana!’ Saná in the Abyssinian language means good, pretty. ... 

As for becoming accustomed to a non-Arabic speech, despite the 
fact that Arabic is a symbol of Islam and the language of the Koran, to 
an extent that this other language becomes a habit of a whole city with 
its dwellers, of an entire household, of a man and his associates, or 
marketeers, princes, officials, jurists, etc.- this, then, is undoubtedly 
detestable, because, as mentioned earlier, it would be tantamount to imi- 
tating non-Arabs. 

It was for this reason that when the early Muslims settled in Syria 
and Egypt, where the native language was Greek, in Iraq and Khurasan, 
where Persian was spoken, and in North-West Africa (Maghrib), where 
the natives spoke Berber, in each case they made the natives of these 
countries acquire the habit of speaking Arabic, till a time came when it 
prevailed upon the peoples of these countries, Muslims or non-Muslims. 
Such was also the case of Khuràsàn formerly. Subsequently the Arabs 
there became neglectful in the matter of language and accustomed to 
Persian speech, until finally Persian prevailed with the result that Arabic 
was abandoned by most of them. This certainly is detestable. 


Ibn Taimiya exhorts that Arabic speech be acquired because it promotes 
good morals, strengthens faith and is compulsory inasmuch as comprehension 
of the Koran and Sunna - themselves mandatory — is contingent upon knowing 
it well. That without which one obligation cannot be fulfilled becomes itself 
obligatory??? 


Points of consideration (i‘tibar): 


... 1. Festivals are one of the elements of the Divine Law, holy ways 
(manahij) and sacred rites (mandsik), ... like qibla, prayer and fast- 
ing. Therefore, there is no difference between participating with non- 
Muslims in a festival and in other holy ways. Thus, participation with 
them in their festivals wholly or partly is synonymous with participation 
with them in unbelief wholly or partly. Nay, festivals are that which most 
particularly serves to differentiate one religious law from another and 
constitute their most prominent symbols? Accord with non-Muslim 
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festivals would be therefore tantamount to accord with one of the most 
particular of the shar@i‘ of unbelief and one of its most evident symbols, 
with the inescapable conclusion that such conduct would perhaps cul- 
minate in a most complete expression of unbelief. ... 

Further, all that is connected with their festivals, acts of worship or 
customs, is so by virtue of their being special days, or else they would 
be like all other days that are not connected with anything particular. 
Marking such a day is un-Islamic altogether, nay it is unbelief. 

2. All the festival practices of the non-Muslims plainly amount to 
disobeying God, because they are either newfangled, abrogated or 
innovations. And although one cannot imagine these practices capable 
of any good, one might at best regard them as similar to a Muslim’s 
prayer in the direction of Jerusalem, provided that is done out of devout- 
ness. But lavish indulgence in customs of food, clothing, sport and re- 
creation is simply a corollary of the religious festival, just as it is a corol- 
lary in an Islamic festival. Hence, its status remains substantially the 
same as the kind of Muslim behaviour when some of them may institute 
a newfangled festival, during which they go out into an open area and 
act there in accordance with certain rites and customs that are approved 
for the Day of Fitr and/or the Day of Adha, or, again, when they may 
raise a structure for circumambulation and pilgrimage, and prepare 
food for those who may visit it for those purposes, even if a true Muslim 
should disapprove of all that as something out of place on such a day, 
whilst the innovators change everyday conditions or part of them by pre- 
paring special food, by display of finery in garb, or by incurring addition- 
al expenditure, etc., without, however, attaching any religious signifi- 
cance to the newfangled customs. This, of course, is most abominable 
and of gravest religious consequence, and so is the conformity with the 
God-displeasing ones. 

Granted that the Scripturaries are permitted to practise their inno- 
vated and abrogated religions on condition that they shall not make 
a show of it, a Muslim cannot be permitted to practise an innovated and 
abrogated religion, either secretly or openly. Imitating the infidels is like 
imitating the innovators, or even worse. 

3. Permissiveness about a little of such practice would lead to more. 
Then there is the further danger that once the practice spreads common 
people too would participate in it, forgetting all too soon its origin and 
letting it become their habit, nay their own festival, which festival would 
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then be set up as a rival to, or might even surpass, the festival granted 
by God. This may almost doom Islam to death and give a new lease 
on life to unbelief. In the same way, many who claim to be Muslims are 
seduced by Satan into doing what they do at the termination of Chris- 
tian fast — gifts, merry-making, expenses, clothing children, and similar 
other things by which their festival takes on the air of the Muslim festi- 
val. This is even more true of areas closer to Christian population whose 
Muslim dwellers, weak as they are in knowledge and faith, allow them- 
selves to be fully dominated by these festivals which appear to them even 
more appealing than the festival granted by God and His Prophet. 
Such is what I have been told by reliable people, which is further con- 
firmed by my own observations in and around Damascus in Syria, 
though this land is relatively one of knowledge and faith. 

Now this Thursday”! that comes upon termination of the Christian 
fast??? rotates with their fast lasting for seven weeks. Though it occurs 
in the early part of the season the Arabs call summer and people in gen- 
eral spring, this fast is sometimes celebrated early and sometimes late in 
the season, as it has no definite date in the solar year ~ like the Thurs- 
day? that falls in early Nisan (April) — but rather keeps revolving with- 
in about thirty-three days. It does not commence before the second of 
February nor after the second of March, and they begin it from that 
Monday?* which comes closest to the equinox in this duration, so as 
to observe it both under the solar and lunar calendars. 

At any rate, all that is innovation which they have introduced by mu- 
tual agreement and with which they counter the precepts brought by 
prophets. The prophets have, however, timed all devotional acts by 
lunar calendar. It were the Jews and Christians who distorted their 
precepts. Our scope does not permit us to undertake a presentation of 
that distortion here. 

This Thursday (Maundy Thursday) is followed by the Friday (Good 
Friday) which they take for the Friday on which, according to their 
false assumption, Christ was crucified. They call it Jum‘at as-Salabit 
(Friday of Crucifixion). It is followed by Saturday night in which, as 
they claim, Jesus was interred. 1 think the. call it Lailat an-Nür or Sabt 
an-Nür.?*5 They arrange a swindle and spread the story thereof among 
the rank and file, thus enhancing their state of error. They make them 
fancy that during this night divine light descends from heaven in the 
Church of Qumima”** in Jerusalem so that the people could carry 
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what is ignited by the descending divine light to their respective locations 
as blessing. Doubtless any sane person knows that all this is but fabri- 
cation and concoction.?5? Then on Saturday 38 they seek out the Jews. 
On Sunday their biggest holiday takes place, in which, as they claim, 
Jesus was resurrected. 

On the following Sunday??? which they call al-Ahad al-Hadith (the 
New Sunday), they put on new clothes and do certain things.?49 They 
consider all these days as festival days, in much the same way as we 
Muslims do the Day of ‘Arafa,?“! the Day of Nahr,” and the Days of Mi- 
nà.^? During their fast they abstain from fats and meats. Then in the 
early part of breaking the fast most or some of them eat animal produce, 
i.e., milk, eggs, meat, sometimes only eggs. Their religious practices, both 
deeds and tenets, during their festivals are too many to be enumerated. 
That is why the accounts about their beliefs and doctrines, though sub- 
stantially correct, show certain variations. 

The reason for this diversity is the assertion of some people that what 
their religious leaders, such as scholars and monks, have laid down 
is obligatory, becoming a law which Jesus had himself laid down from 
heaven. In every period they have been thus abrogating certain things 
and prescribing certain others as lawful or unlawful, formulating beliefs, 
etc., which run counter to those held previously, assuming all this while 
that such activity was indeed synonymous with the divine act of abro- 
gation of an earlier law by a later one. 

In this respect, Jews and Christians are poles apart. The Jews simply 
deny that God abrogates precepts or sends forth a prophet bearing 
a sharifa which is different from that held hitherto, just as the Divine 
Word has it: ‘The fools among them will say, “What has turned them 
from the gibla they observed formerly?” * (2: 142) The Christians, on 
the other hand, arrogate to their learned and monks the right to es- 
tablish new precepts and annul the old ones. That is why the Christians 
have not succeeded in formulating a permanent shari‘a. 

Our purpose here is not confined to a detailed knowledge of their 
false tenets, but it will suffice for us to know the disreputable so clearly 
that we can on one hand differentiate between it and the permissible, 
the reputable, and on the other hand between it and the commendable, 
the obligatory, so that this knowledge may enable us to shun and avoid 
it, in the same way we know other unlawful matters which we are in- 
structed to shun. One who is unable to recognize the disreputable as a 
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whole or in detail simply cannot avoid it. However, a general knowledge 
would be sufficient here, unlike obligatory duties which — since they 
must be carried out and they cannot be carried out unless one knows 
them in detail — must of necessity be known in detail. 

In enumerating some of their disreputable religious practices I am 
indeed motivated by my own observation of some Muslim groups who 
have succumbed to them, while many of them do not even know of the 
Christian origin of these practices. Accursed be Christianity and its 
adherents! 

I have been also told that on the Thursday preceding that Thursday, or 
on a Saturday or some other day, the Christians visit tombs and burn 
incense on them, so also in their homes, not because of its pleasant 
odour, but because it carries blessing and wards off evil — so they claim. 
They consider incense-burning as sacrifice, as animal offering. This is 
accompanied with incantations to the beat of a small copper knocker 
and with repeating of special formulas. They hang crosses on doors of 
their houses and do similar other disreputable things. I am not aware 
of all of their practices and what I have mentioned here is what I have 
personally seen many Muslims do and which in its origin derives from 
these Christians. Throughout this Thursday, the markets remain filled 
with the sounds of these tiny knockers and with the mostly absurd word- 
ing of incantation by astrologers and others, all of which is either un- 
lawful or smacks of unbelief. 

Except for a very few whom God wishes to guide, all or most common 
people — and by common people I mean those who do not know the 
essence of Islam, for despite their claim to have religious knowledge 
and faith many people participate in these practices — are given the expla- 
nation that incanted incense-burning, by virtue of its blessing, neutral- 
izes the affects of the ‘evil eye’, sorcery, ailments, and pests. They draw 
pictures of snakes and scorpions and paste them in their houses, believ- 
ing that these pictures — accursed be he who draws them, and angels do 
not enter the house where they are found - prevent pests from coming 
inside. This is a kind of Sabian sorcery. Many, it reached me, attach 
such pieces to the gates of their houses. 

On the Thursday preceding the Thursday in question, multitudes of 
men pay visit to tombs and burn incense there. To this latter Thursday 
they give the name of al-Khamis al-Kabir (Great Thursday), while to God 
it is an ignominious and wretched Thursday, and so are its followers 
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and those who celebrate it. Because anything which is false and yet 
venerated, be it a time, place, stone, tree or structure, should be delib- 
erately held in disdain, just like worshipped idols, which, had they not 
been worshipped, would be like all other stones. 

These disreputable practices, of which one is bringing sheep, chick- 
ens, milk and eggs as offerings at or to some place, ... combine two 
unlawful features: first, one eats a Muslim's goods unjustly and, second, 
allows himself to perform Christian rites. 

This is taken as an occasion for sending deputies to fields, for grind- 
ing grain, colouring eggs,?44 incurring stupendous expenses, donning 
children in decorative clothes, etc. Such practices are horrendous to a 
believer — a believer whose heart is not as yet dead but rather knows 
the reputable and shuns what is not reputable. 

A great many of such people spread their clothes under the sky, in 
fervent hope that Mary’s blessing will descend upon them. ... They 
do what is worse still, spray their house-doors and cattle with khalūq?® 
and mughr@,246 and engage in similar practices which are most abomi- 
nable to God. May God save us from the evil of innovators, and to 
Him belongs power. 

Basically this means marking the unbelievers’ festivals with features 
of recent origin or imitating them partially. 

The following will clearly demonstrate that. They very much vener- 
ate the last week of their fast (Lent), by calling the Thursday and Fri- 
day falling within this week as Great Thursday (Maundy Thursday) 
and Great Friday (Good Friday). They are particularly observant about 
the ritual of this week, which is reminiscent of the worship done in the 
last ten days of Ramadan in Islam. The Sunday, which marks the begin- 
ning of this week, is also celebrated by them and is given the name of 
Sha'ànin (Palm Sunday). What follows is a report given by some on the 
authority of the Christians: Palm Sunday is the first Sunday of their 
fast. On it they go out carrying olive leaves, etc., imagining that this 
would enact the scene and events of the day when Christ, mounted as 
he was on a she-ass followed by her colt, entered Jerusalem, enjoining 
that the reputable be done and the disreputable be abandoned, where- 
upon the riff-raff stormed him, the Jews having appointed some of them 
with sticks to smite him with, but leaves sprouted on those sticks and 
the rabble fell in prostration before him. Thus Palm Sunday is cele- 
brated in imitation of that event.24? Indeed it is the one which is referred 
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to by ‘Umar in his Contract?!? and in books of jurisprudence as being 
proscribed for the Christians to celebrate demonstratively within the 
territory of Islam. The Christians call this festival as well as any other 
day in which they go out into the open as Bà'üth (Easter). Ba‘ath is a 
generic noun for a day of religious demonstration, such as the Muslims 
Observe on the occasions of Fitr and Nahr. 

The miracles which they attribute to Christ come well within the sphere 
of possibility. In this matter we do neither refute them, since this is 
possible, nor rely upon them, since they are ignorant and corrupt. 

But as far as participation with them in their festivals is concerned, 
this is like revitalizing a religion which they have invented themselves or 
a religion which God has long since abrogated. 

To come back to the Maundy Thursday they call Great Thursday. They 
claim that on a similar day the Table (m@ida) had been sent down;?4? 
the Table about which the Koran speaks as follows: *Jesus, son of Mary, 
said, “O God, our Lord, send down upon us a table from heaven, so 
that it be a festival for us, for the first and last of us, etc." ' (5:114) 
Thus, Maundy Thursday is the festival of the Table, while the Easter 
Sunday is called by them d al-Fish or Ud an-Nür or Ud al-Kabir. It 
is the festival on which they colour eggs, etc., for their children. That 
is because they eat animal produce such as milk, meat, and eggs, whilst 
during the fast they abstain therefrom, eating rather grain and grain pre- 
parations, such as bread, raisin and sesame (cakes), etc. 

These practices are in general reported directly from the Christians. 
Those that are not reported from them, however, are decked out by Satan 
for many so-called Muslims whom he causes to respect and revere these 
practices. Such conduct has led them to modify these practices either by 
an increase or decrease in their number or by simply reverting their order, 
either because some of what they did was done also by the Christians 
themselves or because in the process of adaptation they were acting on 
their own, quite in the same spirit as led them also to introduce changes 
in some elements of the true faith of Islam. Marking these and other 
similar days by doing something out of the ordinary - while Islam does 
not consider them eligible for any special treatment, and indeed attaching 
anything special to them derives from their false religion, but nay, the 
very act of marking them with something special is an element of the 
infidels’ faith — is simply conforming with the Christians. Not even an 
ignorant would believe that such deviation from the normal course is 
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undertaken in the spirit of differing from the infidels, such as by fasting 
on ‘Ashiira’, because in the case of ‘Ashira, it was laid down for us 
to begin with, while they, too, had observed it. Here we differ from them 
in the details of ‘Ashara. But in something which was never a part of 
our faith and belonged rather to their innovated or abrogated religion,?59 
it simply does not behoove us to participate with them therein, whether 
in its origin or in its details, according to the principle presented earlier 
by us. 

To originate a certain practice during such days that are special to 
them and not to us is to imitate them in the very act of associating 
something venerable with these days. This is also clearly the case 
of those who reject the celebration of Nairüz and Mahrajàn, espe- 
cially since non-Muslims used to hallow that day for which that festival 
is set. 

This is even more clearly demonstrated by the following. In course 
of time the matter got to a point where many Muslims, during non-Mus- 
lim festivals, such as this Maundy Thursday, ... took to the habit of 
congregating in large assembly places, colouring eggs, cooking milk, 
marking their beasts in red, preparing foods such as they would hardly 
prepare during an Islamic festival, and exchanging gifts as are exchanged 
during the pilgrimage season. The general run of such Muslims had for- 
gotten the origin and reason of these practices, becoming used to them 
as much as, or even more than, the customs of the festivals of Fitr and 
Nahr. Satan was further aided in misleading them by the fact that this 
Christian festival coincides with spring season which marks the begin- 
ning of the solar year when meat, milk, and eggs are found in abun- 
dance; this despite the fact that the Christian festival, as presented ear- 
lier, does not have a definite day during the solar year but rather keeps 
rotating backwards and forwards within about thirty-three days. 

All this goes to justify the Prophet's fear: ‘Surely you would follow 
the practices of those before you.' These practices consist of imitating 
the unbelievers in some details connected with their festival without 
refraining therefrom. But assimilation in some details is conducive to 
the assimilation of these glaring abominations, something certainly 
forbidden, and how much more if it led to what constitutes infidelity 
to God, such as seeking blessing from the cross, receiving baptism, or 
uttering, for instance, ‘The Godhead is one but the paths may be differ- 
ent', or some such acts and words as may imply that either the Chris- 
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tian or Jewish shari‘a, though altered and abrogated, may lead to- 
wards God or that parts thereof may be commendable and worthy of 
belief even if they may run counter to Islamic faith. These and similar 
practices mean simply one thing: infidelity to God, His Prophet, the 
Koran, and Islamic faith, as is undisputed in the Islamic community. 

At the root of all these evils lie the facts of ‘resemblance’ and ‘partici- 
pation’. 

This will help illustrate to you the ideal position of the Sharia (in this 
matter) and also part of the divine wisdom inherent in prescribing for the 
Prophet a course of action in which the infidels are opposed in all their 
affairs, so that opposition and being at variance should strike most deci- 
sively at the very source of evil and put men farther away from falling into 
the error that has claimed many victims. 

Know that even if we had not seen that ‘conformity’ led to these abom- 
inations, still from what we know of human nature, coupled with our 
method of reasoning based on the principle of the Shari‘a, would follow 
the imperative to stifle such a means. But, of course, we have always 
found the contrary to be the case. ‘Disreputables’ do indeed breed 
*similarity', which often compels man to depart from Islam altogether. 

The heart of the matter is this: ‘Similarity/imitation’ mostly leads to 
infidelity or insubordination, or to both of them in general. Absolutely 
nothing can be gained by being led this way; whatever does lead to that 
state is forbidden. Therefore, ‘similarity/imitation’ is forbidden. 

There is a second preamble also, of perfect cogency and without an 
element of doubt. An investigation into the actual application of the 
Shari‘a to cases indicates that whatever leads to infidelity is mostly 
forbidden, and so is that which leads thereto, however imperceptibly or 
indirectly, and so is that which leads thereto without there being an 
expedient need warranting that, in light of the rule about ‘means’, an 
elaboration of which occupies us elsewhere in a separate volume. 

The truth of the first preamble is borne out by actual events that are 
apparent to anybody, regardless whether he is endowed with insight or 
not, despite the fact that a ‘means’, ‘the state of being led’ is a perfectly 
natural trait which the Prophet had taken into consideration at the time 
of stipulating a bar on the general run of *means'. We have established 
in our book Igamat ad-dalil ‘ala butlan at-tahlil about thirty such prin- 
ciples, either approved by the Consensus or textually traceable to the 
Prophet, as evidences in this regard. 
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4. Holidays and festival seasons, like prayer, poor-tax, fasting and 
pilgrimage, are a great source of benefit for mankind in their spiritual 
as well as terrestrial lives. For this reason every shari‘a has provided for 
them. ... Further, God has prescribed through the Seal of Prophets 
such deeds as contain betterment for mankind in the most perfect man- 
ner. This perfection is mentioned in the Koranic verse: "Today 1 have 
perfected your religion for you.' (5 : 3) For the same reason, again, this 
verse was revealed during the greatest festival of the Muslim community, 
for no Muslim festival can be greater than the Day of Nahr in which 
coincide the two elements of place and time and which the Prophet 
instituted for the Muslims collectively and on which God banished both 
infidelity and its followers. The precepts are food and sustenance of 
hearts, as observed by Ibn Mas‘ad: ‘Every host wishes his banquet to be 
attended, the Koran being the banquet of God!’ It is in the nature of 
body that when it is hungry and has eaten as much as it needs, it is no 
longer in need of more and just would not take any more food but under 
compulsion and duress. Often this is harmful for the body or, at least, 
unprofitable, simply because it is not the same as the food that strengthens 
it. Likewise, if a worshipper satisfies some of his need by performing 
sacrosanct deeds, his interest in the lawful ones and in deriving benefit 
from them diminishes to a degree corresponding to his substitution ofthe 
unlawful. Such is not the case of him who fervently desires and strives 
for the lawful, for then his love of it increases, so does his want for the 
benefit accruing from it, leading him to perfect faith and submission. 

Thus you find a person frequently giving ear to songs with the osten- 
sible purpose of inner betterment quite deficient in his desire for listening 
to the Koran and at times even disliking that. By the same token, one 
who frequently undertakes journeys to visit mashahid™* and their likes 
is divested of the same love of, and veneration for, pilgrimage to the Sacred 
House, which is cherished by a heart infused with Sunna. Similarly, he 
who is addicted to looking for wisdom and mores in the utterances of the 
sages of Persia and Byzantine will not regard as longingly the wisdom of 
Islam and its mores; and he who gives himself up to listening to the 
stories and biographies of kings will not be as attentive to those of 
prophets. ... 

If one were to come out even from innovation - i.e., without losing or 
gaining anything into the bargain — the matter may not have been so 
serious after all, but the crux of the matter is that it simply corrupts his 
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heart as well as his faith, which corruption begins with a decline in the 
benefit of Sharia in his case, since the heart cannot accommodate both 
the substitute and the substituted. ... Consequently his heart having 
already nourished itself on these innovated acts would be prevented 
from deriving nourishment, or full nourishment, from those positive 
deeds favoured by the Shari‘a. Inevitably his condition will worsen imper- 
ceptibly, just as the body feeding on improper food does. 

This will give you clearly an idea of some of the harm that inheres in 
innovation. And once it is known, the fondness, the joy God has created 
in the heart for holidays would not remain hidden either, nor all the 
care and concern that is shown in them by incurring great expenses, 
getting together, feeling relaxed, and taking pleasure and delight. All of 
this necessitates reverence for festivals, since so many things depend on 
them. For this reason the Shari‘a lays down that an open invocation to 
God be made in holidays and additional takbirs be performed in a holiday 
prayer and sermon, such as are not found in rest of prayers. ... 

5. ... Imitating the infidels in some of their holidays might give them 
a chance to rejoice in the falsity that exists in their hearts. This is espe- 
cially true when they are vanquished under humiliation of jizya and 
insignificance. For then they would think the Muslims have become their 
subsidiaries in some of the elements of their faith. This will bring their 
hearts strength and joy. This might even make them covet to avail 
themselves of an opportunity and to hold the weak in contempt. At any 
rate, this, too, is a clearly perceivable matter and no sane person would 
ever doubt that. How can one even hope to participate in something which 
leads to honouring them needlessly, whilst one is rather enjoined to hold 
them in disdain. 

6. Part of their festival practices amounts to outright unbelief, another 
part is unlawful, still another part permissible if divested of the harm of 
imitating the infidels. However the point is that it may escape the rank 
and file of Muslims how to distinguish between the harmless and the 
harmful. But if in imitating the infidel the unlawful element remains 
unclear to the learned, it is certain to plunge the unlearned into imitating 
the non-believers in the unlawful. This is what actually happens. ... 

7. As I have established about imitation itself, God has laid it in the 
instinct of man, nay ~ of all creatures, that two similar things should inter- 
act and influence each other. The greater the similarity the wider the 
mutual influence on morals and character. Eventually the matter will 
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come to a point where it would be impossible to distinguish between the 
two except in existential identity only. 

Inasmuch as human beings together belong to a particular species, 
their common association to that species makes for greatest interaction. 
Then between man and other animals there is a common sharing of an 
intermediate genus. Therefore there must occur a kind of proportionate 
interaction. Then, for instance, there is between him and the vegetable 
kingdom a sharing of a remote genus. Therefore there must occur a sort 
of interaction. 

In light of this law, human beings receive and exert influence, and by 
participation and social interaction acquire the habits and morals of 
one another. Likewise, were a man to live among a certain kind of animal, 
he would doubtless end up acquiring some of that animal's characteristics. 
That is the reason why traits such as haughtiness and pride are found 
among cameleers, while equanimity among those who tend sheep. 
Keepers of camels and donkeys display certain bad qualities that are 
eventually borrowed from camels and donkeys. This goes also for those 
who keep dogs. On the other hand, domestic animals come to acquire 
certain characteristics of man, viz., living together, affection, and lack of 
hatred. 

Imitation and assimilation in external matters cause imitation and 
assimilation in internal matters through mutual participation and imper- 
ceptible progression. 

We observe that those Jews and Christians who live amidst Muslims 
show less unbelief than those who do not, just as we observe that those 
Muslims who have extended contacts with Jews and Christians are less 
pious than those whose contacts are confined to the sphere of Islam. 

Common external pattern involves affinity and intimacy, even if time 
and space be distant. This, too, can be observed. Imitating them in their 
festivals, even slightly, thus becomes a kind of means for acquiring their 
despicable morals, and anything that threatens with imperceptible and 
intractable corruption comes within the sphere of prohibition. 

We are of the opinion that imitating them externally becomes instru- 
mental in, or comes dangerously close to, imitating them in their despi- 
cable morals and even beliefs. How this works, how this comes about 
can neither be seen clearly nor defined. The corruption resulting from 
imitation may remain hidden and evasive of precise formulation. Once 
it has set in, its eradication becomes difficult and, at times, even impossible. 
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Naturally, anything that brings about such corruption will be prohibited 
by the Prophet, as demonstrated by definite principles. 

8. Outward similarity promotes a kind of sympathy, friendship and 
fellowship in internal attitudes; conversely, inner friendship promotes 
outward assimilation. Man’s perception and experience testify thereto. 
When two men hail from the same town and meet elsewhere, there is 
much friendship and fellowship between them, even though in their 
home town they may have been strangers and indifferent to each other. 

Being compatriots is a quality they have in common as aliens abroad. 
But even if two individuals, resembling each other in turbans, hair style 
or mounts, by chance get together in a journey or run into each other 
in an alien land, they would be found to share greater affection for each 
other than for others. Likewise, you will find people belonging to the 
same vocation cherishing such affection for coprofessionals as they do 
not for people outside their profession. The same is true in regard to 
hostility and enmity on account of matters either secular or spiritual. 
And even though their estates and countries may be far removed from 
one another, the kings and princes will be found to have a feeling of 
kinship among themselves — an affinity leading to mutual assimilation 
and regard. All of this comes about in response to human nature, unless 
some religious or any other interest may come in its way. 

Now if imitation in mundane matters involves sympathy and fellow- 
ship, how much more of such attitudes would result from assimilation 
in spiritual matters. In these, mutual friendly attitude becomes even more 
pronounced. Yet friendship and fellowship with the unbelievers contra- 
dicts the faith, as reflected in the Divine Words: ‘O believers! do not take 
Jews and Christians for friends, etc.’ (5:51)... 


CHAPTER TEN 


... Imitation of the non-Muslims in what is not a part of our own 
Shari‘a is reducible to two categories: 

1. Conscious imitation, with the knowledge that the object of imitation 
is among the particularities of their faith. Now a given act, one of the 
characteristic features of their faith, would be undertaken either for the 
exclusive purpose of accord with them, though this rarely happens, or 
out of some desire whose gratification depends on this act. A third 
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possibility is that one may do so suspecting that it might be profitable in 
this world as well as in the next. No doubt all this is prohibited; what is 
not so readily apparent, however, is that some of the practices are 
prohibited by virtue of their being graver sins, becoming at times, in 
keeping with the shar‘i reasons, outright unbelief. 

2. Imitation of an act which one does not know to be an act of the 
unbelievers. Such an act is further reducible to two kinds: 


a) That which was originally borrowed from the unbelievers either 
exactly as they practise it or by introducing some change such as of 
time, place and practice. More often than not, it is the one that com- 
mon people have been guilty of practising, as for instance their prac- 
tices during the wretched (agir) Thursday and Christmas. The reason 
is that they have grown with the habit of doing them, the sons having 
been handed down these by their fathers - though most of them are 
not even aware of the foreign origin of these practices. A man guilty 
of them should be told the stipulation against them. In the event he 
does not give them up, he would inevitably come under the first 
category.?9? 

That which is not originally borrowed from the unbelievers but which 
they too observe. Here there is no danger of imitation, though the 
benefit accruing from maintaining a posture contrary to theirs may be 
missed. The measure of reprehensibleness and prohibitedness of such 
an act will depend on shar‘i reasoning claiming it as an act of imita- 
tion, for our imitating them is no better than their imitating us. 
As for the desirability of abandoning it altogether for the sake of the 
profit that inheres in appearing different from them, when abandoning 
it does not bring any harm in its wake, this, then, is self-evident. 


b 


nN 


From here it follows that sometimes the Shari‘a obliges us to appear 
different from them and sometimes obliges them to be at variance with 
us, as for instance in the case of garb and the like. At other times, the 
matter is confined merely to commendability, as in dyeing the beard, 
prayer while wearing sandals, and prostration, while still other times 
imitating them leads to reprehensibleness, as in offering the sunset prayer 
and breaking the fast belatedly. Such is not the case of imitating them in 
something which is basically derived from them, for this would be in 
essence forbidden, as we have presented earlier. 
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CHAPTER ELEVEN 


The word festival (‘id) is a generic noun (ism al-jins) comprehensive of 
any day (yaum) and place (makan) in which the unbelievers congregate, 
and of every act (‘amal) they invent in such a place and time. The prohibi- 
tion is not, therefore, against their festivals in particular but against all 
such times (augat) and places as are hallowed by them and which do not 
have any basis in Islam. Whatever acts they originate therein come also 
under the heading. The rule prohibiting their festival applies equally to 
the days before and after them in which certain practices are introduced 
in connection with the festivals or the observance thereof. No such thing 
should be done. Some Muslims refrain from observing some of their 
festival practices, such as those of Maundy Thursday and Christmas, but 
may tell their household, ‘I am going to do something for you this week 
or coming month’, the incentive being the presence of the unbelievers’ 
festival. Were it not for it, the family would simply have not demanded 
a given thing from him. These are the corollaries of imitation. A man 
under such circumstances should refer the family to the festival of God 
and His Prophet and fulfill during it their rights adequately enough to 
stop them from looking fondly to a non-Islamic festival. If, in spite of 
that, God forbid they cannot be pleased, then he who displeases his family 
for the sake of God will not only himself be pleased by God but also his 
family. 

A wise man should guard himself against giving in to women in this 
respect. Thus it is reported by Bukhari and Muslim that the Prophet said: 
‘The most harmful complication I have left behind me for the men of my 
community is women.’ It is submission to women that brings on the 
corruption of kingship and empire. 

Another Tradition in Bukhari's collection has it: ‘Never will a people 
prosper that entrust their affairs to women.’ And: ‘Men perish once they 
submit to women.’ 

When one of the mothers of the believers insisted on the priority 
of Abū Bakr,” the Prophet exclaimed: ‘You are all companions of 
Joseph.’ — meaning, the women have the habit of nagging men, just as 
elsewhere in the Tradition it occurs: ‘Never have I seen a woman wanting 
in mind and faith who could more than any one of you overwhelm the 
reason of a reasonable man.’ 

When the poet al-A‘sha — A‘sha Bahila — recited to the Prophet his 
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verses in one of which he said : ‘Women are the worst of conquerors’,? the 
Prophet began to repeat after him, "Women are the worst of conquerors.” 

It was for the same reason why God was obliging to Zachariah when 
He said: ‘And We made his wife suitable for him.’ (21:90)555 


CHAPTER TWELVE 


Many and diverse are the infidels’ festivals. It is not for a Muslim to 
inquire about or know them. All he needs to know is that which practice 
has to do with the infidel and veneration of which day or location derives 
from him. If, however, he cannot know as much, he should at least 
remember that these things have no foundation in Islam. Hence they 
must have been introduced by some people either on their own initiative 
or by a direct borrowing from the unbelievers. The least that can be 
said about the matter is that these acts and festivals fall in the category 
of innovation. 

We warn against that into which we have seen many people fall; for 
instance the wretched Thursday that occurs towards the end of their fast 
and which they claim to be the Festival of the Table. They also name it 
as the Festival of the Evening Feast. In the same week, stretching as 
it does from one Sunday to the next, occurs their biggest festival. The 
various acts connected with this week are disreputable, for example 
women strolling outdoors, burning incense on graves, spreading clothes 
on rooftops, attaching inscribed sheets of paper to the doors, turning this 
period into a season for buying and selling incense,?58 ... for it is the 
cult of the Christians and Sabians to use incense and incantations as a 
sacrifice. ... 

... Disreputable also is the practice of marking this period with 
cooking rice with milk,??? in clarified butter, with lentils,25* or for colour- 
ing eggs,?5? etc. As for gambling with eggs, selling such eggs to, or buying 
them from, a gambler, their juridical status is self-evident. 

The practices of cultivators, too, come under this heading, such as 
dotting the cattle in red, scratching up trees, or gathering all sorts of 
plants for blessing and bathing in their water. 

This also includes what women sometimes do: plucking olive leaves, 
bathing in the waterin which these leaves were earlier dipped or intending 
to take bath in their water. The basis of sucha practice is clearly baptism.?*^ 
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Other similar practices are: suspension of the more usual activity, such 
as crafts, trade, instruction and learning, and turning the festival into a 
day for relaxation and enjoyment derived from engaging in horse games, 
etc., in a manner unlike that of the days preceding or following it. 

Our rule should be that nothing of the kind be done on such a day, 
rather it should be considered like any other day. ... 

The ceremonies undertaken by many people during winter on 24th 
December, which they claim to be the birthday of Jesus, fall under the 
same heading. Kindling fires, preparing foods, lighting candles - in 
short, all practices of this day are disreputable. Making a festival out 
of this birthday is a Christian cult and has no basis in Islamic faith. 
Absolutely no mention of it is found in the age of the Salaf. Its origin is 
rather borrowed from the Christians with which a natural factor has 
coincided, viz., it comes during winter — a suitable time for kindling fires 
and preparing certain types of foods. 

The Christians, moreover, claim that some — and I think eleven - 
days after his birth, Jesus was baptized by John. During this while the 
Christians receive baptism and call it {d al-Ghifas.?*: Many an ignorant 
woman has contracted the habit of conducting her child to the bathroom 
at this time, assuming that such shall be beneficial for her child. This rite 
belongs to the Christian faith and is one of the forbidden. and the most 
disreputable acts.29? 

The stipulation, earlier mentioned by us, applies indiscriminately 
also to the Persian festivals Nairüz and Mahrajàn, Jewish as well as to 
those of all other unbelievers, non-Arabs and the Bedouin. 

Just as the infidels cannot be imitated in their festival rites, a Muslim 
imitating them shall not be aided in this matter either. He will rather be 
exhorted to shun these practices. Thus if a Muslim, as against usage, 
extends an invitation to a feast on the days of their festivals, it should 
not be accepted. Nor a Muslim should accept gifts sent to him especially 
during non-Muslim festivals in contravention of the norm of other days, 
in particular if such a gift is conducive to imitating them, for instance, 
candles, etc., on Christmas and/or eggs, milk and sheep on Lesser Thurs- 
day. The same holds also for any gift sent during these festivals for the 
sake of celebration. 

As for selling unbelievers items as would assist them in their festivals 
or attending their festival fairs for buying goods there, we have already 
presented Ahmad's positon, which is *No objection if all Muslims did 
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was to attend their fairs, without entering their churches.’2® 

Said Abi al-Hasan al-Amidi: ‘Ahmad has stipulated in the report of 
Muhannà that there is no objection in attending their fairs where they 
sell during their festivals.’ Amidi adds: ‘What the Muslims are really 
forbidden is entering their convents and churches, but this stipulation 
does not extend to saleable items such as food in their fairs, even if the 
wares contribute to abundance and decoration during non-Muslim 
festivals.’ 

From this statement it would seem that Ahmad permitted attending 
their fairs in general terms (mutlagan), whether for buying or for selling, 
because he said that no harm would result so long as Muslims did not 
visit their churches and only attended their fairs. Now this statement 
applies as much to the seller as it does to the buyer, especially if the 
Muslims are the antecedent of the pronoun they in Muhanna’s phrase 
‘They bring along?,?** for then it would appear that Ahmad clearly stip- 
ulated the permissibility of Muslim selling at non-Muslim fairs. 

There is also another, perhaps even stronger, possibility that Ahmad 
gave leave of attendance at fairs only (fagat), or of buying from them, 
but did not address himself to the question of selling to them, because all 
that Muhanna asked him was to give his opinion about the permissibility 
of attending fairs set up by the unbelievers during their festivals, and that 
he concluded his query by admitting himself, ‘Muslims only buy goods 
at these fairs but do not visit them in their churches.'?65 This is because 
Muhannà b. Yahya was a native of Syria, a learned man and a faqih in 
his own right. 

It would seem, though God knows best, that Muhannà having perhaps 
heard about the prohibition of attendance at their festivals asked Ahmad 
if attendance at their fairs also did not have the same consequence, to 
which query Ahmad replied by giving leave of attendance at fairs. 
But Muhanna did not solicit his opinion about selling goods to them 
either because the juridical status of such a proposition was evident to 
him or because a need for it had not yet been felt. 

Amidi’s statement likewise affords two possibilities, of which the most 
evident is the permissibility also of selling, because he said, "What the 
Muslims are really prohibited is entering their churches, etc.’ 

Ahmad's positive endorsement to attendance at fairs for buying only 
without, however, entering the churches is legitimate; for this involves 
neither witnessing something disreputable nor rendering assistance in an 
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act of disobedience to God. Buying from them is in itself permissible 
and does not amount to encouragement on insubordination to God, 
rather it may be viewed as diverting a potential deal from the unbelievers 
which, had it not been diverted and had they instead bought it for their 
festival, would have reflected a kind of assistance rendered them and 
would have resulted in attracting their crowds. In this way, evil can be 
curtailed. Then there used to be fairs also during the jahiltya. (Future) 
Muslims attended them, even the Prophet attended some of them. Some 
of these would be set up during the pilgrimage season, others during 
other ungainly (batil) festivals. 

A further consideration is that such goods as encourage insubordina- 
tion are generally sold in these fairs. Supposing there is a market where 
weapons are sold to one who would use them for killing the innocent, 
or grapes and grape juice (‘asir) to one who would use it for brewing 
wine, then there comes a man and buys thereof, would it not be infinitely 
better that he did so, especially when the seller in this market happens to 
be a dhimmi? Scholars are predisposed to such transactions. 

Further, if a man journeyed to dar al-harb for purchase of goods, we 
would consider it permissible on the strength of the Tradition about 
Abi Bakr’s trade trips undertaken during the Prophet’s lifetime to 
Syria, then in the dar al-harb, and also on the basis of the Tradition 
quoted by ‘Umar and other Traditions I have discussed elsewhere. This 
despite the fact that many items inciting one to insubordination may have 
been sold there. 

The sale or gift by a Muslim to the unbeliever of food, garment, 
flower, etc., which would aid the latter in his holiday festivities is then a 
kind of assistance rendered him in enabling him to celebrate his festival. 
It is moreover based on a rule, viz.: a Muslim must not sell grape or 
grape juice to the unbelievers who would then use it for brewing wine. 
Likewise, he must also not sell them weapons which they may use in 
battle against Muslims. 

The Tradition about ‘Umar sending an embroidered cloak as a gift to 
a Meccan polytheist brother of his indicates that selling them silk is 
permissible. But, then, silk is in general permissible; what is not, however, 
is its excessive use by some individuals. According to the more authentic 
of the two reports use of silk is permissible in treating a malady, though 
treatment with wine is certainly not. It is also permissible to manufacture 
silk and trade in it. 
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This rule is, however, somewhat doubtful. If one takes into account 
the first of the two possibilities inherent in Ahmad’s position, even this 
(sale of grapes, ‘asir and weapons to non-Muslims) might become per- 
missible, while two clear formulations vindicating transportation of 
trade items to dar al-harb have textually come down from Ahmad.?¢6 

It may be said that selling them goods in festivals is virtually the same 
as transporting these goods to dar al-harb ; for transportation of garment 
and food to enemy territory means in short rendering assistance to their 
religion. Inasmuch as we prohibit carrying these items to enemy territory, 
it is more suitable that we put an embargo on their sale here (within 
dar al-Islam). Most principles and formulations on the subject require 
that such a practice should be prohibited. ... 


Much of the discussion from this point on is limited to a recapitulation of posi- 
tions maintained by Ahmad, Malik, ash-Shafii, Abū Hanifa, and other doctors 
affiliated with the juridical schools of these four, vis-a-vis the problem of Muslim 
assistance of the non-Muslim in many a manifestation of social life. In general 
their attitude seems to be negative, requiring that such conduct be prohibited. 
But prohibition alone does not tell much about the degree of enormity involved 
in a given act of assistance. Whereas a unanimity of opinion obtains in discred- 
iting the practice, views diverge as to the precise degree in which a given act 
of assistance is viewed to outrage the spirit of Islam. 

Some aspects from everyday life in which Muslims are discouraged to assist 


the non-Muslims or accept their gifts: 

(Abd al-Malik b. Habib considers that it is unlawful for a Muslim to partake 
of the flesh of whatever animal that the unbelievers slaughter in the name of 
Christ, the cross, Christian saints and monks, especially during their festivals, 
for this amounts to hallowing their polytheism.?9? 

The Malikite Ibn al-Qdasim: It is not permissible for a Muslim to buy an 
object which a Christian had left in his will to be sold for the benefit of a church, 
for this smacks of honouring their rites and precepts.*® Also, a Muslim must 
refrain from riding the same boat as the Christians had boarded en route to 
their festival sites, lest he too may become the recipient of divine wrath be- 
falling the Christians on account of their polytheism;?® nor must he sell Chris- 
tians items they would use in celebrating their festivals, nor lend them his 
riding beast 27 

Ahmad, too, would not permit a Muslim to rent an estate endowed to a 
church?” When a Muslim mason solicited his opinion as to whether it was 
all right for him to build a sarcophagus against payment for the Zoroastrians, 
Ahmad flatly told him not to, though on another occasion he consented to a 
Muslim that he may go ahead and dig a grave against payment for a dhimmi, 
arguing that whereas a sarcophagus is a distinctive emblem of the false Zoroas- 
trian faith, a grave is not specifically associated with any religion? 
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Once we have known Ahmad’s position regarding these issues,?7! it 249 
would follow that selling unbelievers such merchandize as help them 
celebrate their despicable festivals, amounts to, or is graver than, selling 
them real estate for dwelling, nay it comes closer to selling them ‘asir 
than real estate.??5 Because whatever of the food, clothing, etc., they will 
buy they will undoubtedly put to use in celebrating their festival, since 
a festival, as mentioned earlier, is a term that stands both for acts of 
worship and customs; such a sale will contribute towards sustaining the 
latter, though it may be said that mere food, drinks and garments are not 
forbidden in themselves, unlike wine-drinking which is forbidden in itself. 

The matter would be different if the unbelievers bought something for 
a purpose which is in itself unlawful, e.g., the cross, Sha‘anin, baptism, 
incense-burning, slaughter in the name of a being apart from God, 
pictures, so on and so forth. Doubtless this is forbidden, much in the 
same way as selling them ‘asir, which they would use for brewing wine, 
or building a church for them are. Conversely, the sale of wares as would 
help them celebrate their festivals, such as foods, drinks, clothings, is in 
Ahmad's view, as in that of others, reprehensible (makrüh). Reprehen- 
sible - how: Whether of the absolutely unlawful (tahrimi) kind as main- 
tained by Malik's school or one that necessitates avoidance ( tanzihi) ? 

The former appears to be most likely the case, just as other similar 
things are in his opinion; for he does not maintain that it is permissible 
to sell bread, meat and flowers to loose people who would then use them 
at wine-drinking. Such assistance contributes to the success of a false 
religion and is a cause of drawing ever more people to the unbelievers’ 
festivals and their success. Clearly, this is graver than rendering assistance 
to a given individual. ; 

But a person who says that the latter kind of reprehensibleness applies 
to this case considers this deal to be wavering between the sale of grape 
juice and the sale of swine to the unbelievers, but unlike the sale of 
grape juice which they will use in brewing wine, because all we are for- 
bidden to sell them is a thing which is unlawful in its very essence, such 
as wine and swine. But it is quite permissible, on the other hand, to sell 
them those things that are lawful in a certain condition but not so in 
another, for instance silk. Moreover, food and items of clothing, which 
they buy during their festivals, are not in themselves unlawful. The real 
reason why a Muslim is forbidden to participate with the unbelievers 
in the latter's festival practices is that such practices are the tokens, the 
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symbols of the unbelievers and might therefore lead him to one offshoot 
of their ‘unbelief’ or another. As for the unbeliever himself, these prac- 
tices cannot corrupt him more than he already is. Because the essence of 
unbelief is kept alive by the existence of the unbeliever himself. Now if 
tokens and symbols of unbelief are permissible, it is unlikely that such a 
sale would result in further augmenting unbelief. This may be likened to 
the sale by a Muslim of discriminatory outfits ( thiyab al-ghiyar ) to the un- 
believers, by wearing which they are told apart from the Muslims, unlike, 
of course, the actual drinking of wine or eating of pork by Muslims, which 
does indeed tend to augment unbelief. Of course if he were to sell them 
something which will help them make a cross or celebrate their Sha‘anin, 
then he will have undoubtedly sold something from which they will 
derive assistance in doing what is sinful in itself. 

Conversely, he who considers that the case under review calls for the 
application of reprehensibleness that necessitates unlawfulness will 
counter the above argument with the reply that there are two reasons why 
tokens and symbols of unbelief are permitted. One is that we are com- 
manded to deliberately humiliate and disdain unbelief within Islamic 
territory, so that the purchase by them of these things will aid us in 
fulfilling the divine imperative and the injunction of the Prophet, for we 
require of them the use of discriminatory garb. Second, we are forbidden 
all such things that lead to the furtherance and demonstration of unbelief, 
for instance allowing the unbelievers to recite their Scriptures loudly or 
to celebrate demonstratively their festival of Sha‘anin or allow a Muslim 
to sell them knockers, flags and banners. These are among the symbols of 
unbelief which we are under divine injunction to eradicate and prohibit 
througbout Islamic territory. Thus it is not permissible to help them in 
this respect. 

As for accepting a gift sent by them on their festival, we have already 
mentioned how a gift of Nairüz was brought to ‘Ali b. Abi Talib and how 
he accepted it. 

In his al-Musannaf, Ibn Abi Shaiba reports: ‘A woman asked ‘Aisha, 
*We have Zoroastrian wet-nurses who send us gifts on their festival?" to 
which ‘A?isha rejoined, “Don’t partake of the slaughter made for that 
day, but you may eat the produce of their trees (fruits).” ' 

Ibn Abi Shaiba reports that Abi Barza ‘had some Zoroastrian tenants 
who would send him gifts on Nairüz and Mahrajan and he would tell his 
family, “Eat the fruit but return what is not fruit." ° 
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All this indicates that a festival has no influence in the prohibition of 
acceptance of non-Muslim gifts, rather a single stipulation applies to 
acceptance of gifts on a festival or on any other day, for this does not 
amount to assisting them in promoting the distinctive features of their 
unbelief. 

Now accepting gifts from unbelievers of a country at war with Muslims 
or from the dhimmis is a question in its own right and offers a wealth of 
detail and divergent views, for which this is not the place. 

It is, however, permissible to partake of the food prepared during 
the Scripturaries’ festivals, whether after buying it or receiving it as a gift 
from them, provided it is not prepared from the meat of an animal 
slaughtered especially for the occasion. The juridical status of the Zoro- 
astrian sacrifice is known, viz., it is forbidden in the opinion of the general 
body of doctors. As for the sacrifices performed by the Scripturaries 
during their festivals and with the ostensible purpose of gaining nearness 
to God, this, then, corresponds to slaughter performed by Muslims with 
the same intent. On the Scripturaries' sacrifices, such as for Christ and 
Venus, two reports have come down from Ahmad. According to the more 
famous of the two, itis not permissible to partake of the food prepared 
from these sacrifices, even if the name of someone apart from God had 
not been uttered at the time of slaughter. Ahmad traces the prohibition 
back to ‘A? isha and ‘Abdallah b. ‘Umar. ... According to the second, 
however, it is only reprehensible (makrüh) and not outright unlawful 
( haràm). ... 


CHAPTERS THIRTEEN AND FOURTEEN 


These two chapters??? are devoted to the question whether a Muslim should 
or should not fast on a non-Muslim holiday, and whether a posture of contrariety 
is obtained through fasting or by giving up a course of action associated par- 
ticularly with a given non-Muslim holiday. 

Beginning with the Jewish Sabbath, there are Traditions that both discredit 
and encourage fasting on it, hence also the polarity of opinion existing among 
Muslim doctors on the issue. The apparent deadlock is subtly resolved by 
proposing that a more suitable course of action would be not to fast on Sab- 
bath — for the otherwise would mean, however inadvertently, hallowing a non- 
Muslim holiday — but if fast one must, then one either cultivate the habit of 
fasting regularly on Saturdays or stretch the duration of the fast to include a 
day before or after Saturday. 
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The case is different with festivals such as Nairiiz and Mahraján. These are 
first and foremost festivals of the polytheists, to which may be added the further 
abomination that they are reckoned through an essentially non-Islamic calen- 
dar, unlike Saturday and Sunday whose fast would be, therefore, in a sense a 
less serious matter. However it may be, Muslim authorities are as divided and 
polarized on this issue as they are on the permissibility of fast on Saturday, 
though the majority opinion may be shown to disapprove of it. 


CHAPTER FIFTEEN 


... All newfangled holidays and festivals are disreputable (munkar) 
and reprehensible (makrih), whether or not the reprehensibleness 
reaches the extent of unlawfulness (tahrim). 

The Scripturaries’ festivals and also those of non-Arabs are forbidden 
because (a) they lead to imitating the unbelievers, and (b) they are 
innovations. 

And though they may not involve imitating the Scripturaries, all new- 
fangled festivals are still disreputable for two reasons: 

1. They come under the head innovation (bid‘a) and things of recent 
origin (muhdathat) and, therefore, form the subject of the Tradition 
reported by Muslim on the authority of Jabir: ‘The Prophet said, “... 
To proceed: the best communication (khair al-hadith) is the Book of 
God and the best guidance is that of Muhammad, and the worst of all 
things are innovations; and every innovation is error." ' 

Again in Muslim, on the authority of (A'isha: ‘He who does an act 
we haven't commanded is a backslider.’ 

In another Tradition of the sahih category reported in all four Sunan 
works, the Prophet is quoted as saying: *He among you who survives 
me is going to see much discord. It is incumbent upon you to follow my 
Sunna and, after me, that of the Right-Guided Caliphs; hold fast to it 
and cling to it stubbornly.?? Be wary of novelties, for every innovation 
is error.” 

This principle is made transparently clear by the Sunna and Consensus, 
in addition to the Koranic allusions pertaining thereto. Thus: ‘Or do 
they have associates who have laid down for them as religion that for 
which God has given no permission?’ (42 : 21) 

One who turns towards something with the idea of gaining divine 
nearness thereby, or by word or deed makes something obligatory with- 
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out it being prescribed by God is indeed guilty of laying down as religion 
that for which God has given no permission, while the other man who 
follows this man in the matter is guilty of ascribing a partner to God - 
a partner who laid down for him as religion that for which God has given 
no permission. 

Of course such a man may have his interpretation justifying the new 
shar‘, He may even be forgiven for his interpretation inasmuch as he was 
exercising his independent judgment, whereby he may be excused his 
error and might even be rewarded for exercising independent judgment. 
But such a man must not be obeyed, just as all those people who say 
and do certain things whose opposite is known to be true are not obeyed, 
even though they may be excused or rewarded for saying and doing what 
they said or did. 

(With reference to the Koranic passage in which the Scripturaries are 
charged with taking their rabbis and monks as lords apart from God,?7°) 
‘Adi b. Hatim said to the Prophet: ‘They did not take them as lords” 
to which the Prophet replied, ‘They did not, but they did make for them 
lawful that which was unlawful and these, they obeyed them, and they 
made for them unlawful that which was lawful and these, they obeyed 
them.’ 

Anyone who obeys someone concerning a religious matter God has not 
prescribed as lawful, unlawful, commendable, or obligatory will be thereby 
considered reproachable, which is also true of him who commands this 
man to do or not to do something. 

Moreover, each of them may be excused or rewarded for his indepen- 
dent judgment; blame does not fall on him because there is no present 
due cause to blame him or the presence of a deterrent, although there is 
at hand a clearly culpable situation. But he who abandons the truth 
after it had been made evident to him, or exerts himself less diligently 
in its pursuit so that it does not become evident to him, or out of sheer 
whim, laziness, or something like that shuns the very desire to know it will 
also be reproached. 

Further, God has upbraided the mushrikün for two things: They asso- 
ciated with God that for which He has sent no authority, and they declared 
unlawful what God had not made unlawful for them. 

The Prophet further elucidated it in the report given by Muslim. 
‘God said, “I created all My servitors as kunafa, but the devils came and 
turned them away from their religion, making unlawful for them what 
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I have made lawful and ordering them to associate with Me that for 
which I have sent no authority." ' ... 

The mushrikiin are guilty of combining both shirk and tahrim. The 
former includes all acts of worship which God has not prescribed, though 
the mushrikün assert that their acts of worship are either obligatory or 
commendable and that performing them is better than abandoning them. 

Some of them, moreover, worshipped a being apart from God, though 
their actual intention was to gain divine nearness through worship of 
this intermediate being. Others simply invented a religion, claiming that 
with this they worshipped God, like the Christians who originated 
a variety of devotional acts. 

The emergence and growth of both factors — taking as religion that 
which God has not laid down or making unlawful the lawful — is the 
major cause of the introduction of error among mankind. Thus the prin- 
ciple on which Ahmad and others have founded their schools is this: 
Human acts are reducible to acts of worship — which they adopt as reli- 
gion and with which they profit in the next world or both in this world 
and the next - and customs with which they are benefited in their terres- 
trial lives. 

The basis of acts of worship is that only such of them be prescribed as 
God has, and of customs only those of them be forbidden which God has. 

Indeed the reason why these newfangled festivals should be proscribed 
is that they are taken as means of approach to God and part of faith at 
that. We shall have, God willing, occasion to talk about it. 

This rule, which is inferring that something is objectionable on the 
grounds of its being an innovation, is a great general rule, and the opposite 
holds equally. 

Some people maintain that innovations are reducible to two kinds, 
good (hasana) and abominable (qgabiha). In support of their argument 
they quote CUmar's statement about the tarawih-prayer: ‘How good this 
innovation is! or refer to tenets and deeds which though they appeared 
after the Prophet’s death are not reprehensible and may even be praise- 
worthy according to proofs furnished by the Consensus and Analogy 
(qiyas). 

To these a man not quite well versed in the principles of knowledge 
sometimes adds many a custom, etc., of other people, making these also 
as arguments upholding the goodness of some innovations, either by 
recognizing as Consensus that which he has himself grown accustomed to, 
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although he does not know the attitude of all other Muslims about it, 

or simply by refusing to give up practising what he has all along practised, 

in the manner in which such men are portrayed in the Koran: ‘And when 
they are told, “Come to what God has revealed, and to the Messenger”, 
they reply, “Suffices us well what we found our fathers practising.” ' 

(5 : 104) 

How often some eminent men of learning and piety advance arguments 
that are out of all keeping with those principles of knowledge upon 
which reliance is sought in matters religious. 

The problem here is that these texts indicative though they are of 
censure of novelties are nonetheless opposed by other texts that approve 
of certain novelties, the approval being based on sound shar‘i arguments 
or arguments of some individuals relied upon by the ignorant or, in 
short, of the interpreters in general. 

Further, these opponents show two positions: One, if it is established 
that some innovations are good and some abominable, then it is the 
latter that the lawgiver has prohibited; but those glossed over in silence 
by him are not abominable; and two, it may be said of an abominable 
innovation that it is good because it serves such-and-such purpose. 

These opponents say that not every innovation is error. 

In reply it can be said that the Prophet's words, *The worst of all things 
are innovations; and every innovation is error’, and his cautioning against 
newfangled things are a cogent argument against innovations. No one 
can reject the conclusive power of the argument against innovations, if 
one did it would be only out of sheer spite. 

So much for the contenders. As for the contention, it can be countered 
by one of the two replies: 

a) What has been proved good cannot be an innovation; the general rule 
therefore remains operative without admitting of an exception. 

b) What has been proved good has been singled out from the general 
category; the general therefore remains intact without allowing for 
exceptions. Or it may be said that that whose goodness has been 
established is a special case of the general category, then the general 
category having been so characterized by a special case is an indica- 
tion for the rest of the cases other than the special case. Now those 
people who believe that some of the innovations can be made special 
cases within this general category must produce a proof justifying the 
special treatment, otherwise this general comprehensiveness that 
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comprehends both the letter and the spirit must remain a proof for 
general prohibition. 
Moreover, it is the shar‘i arguments from the Koran, Sunna and Consensus 
which have the force of authority or are inferred as such that must be 
the ultimate reference in these matters. The local customs of one or most 
cities, so also the views of many scholars and the pious cannot justifiably 
contradict the Prophet’s utterance. 

One who believes that most of these customs, though consensually 
viewed as contradicting the Sunna, derive their validity from the fact 
that the community has supported, rather than rejected, them is clearly 
mistaken in his belief. There was always in every time someone who 
forbade without exception all novelties that ran counter to the spirit 
of Sunna. The practice of one Muslim city or more cannot be claimed 
as Consensus; if so, how can the practice of a minority of Muslims? 
The fact is that during Malik’s age, most learned people did not rely on 
the practice or consensus of the Medinian scholars and considered the 
Sunna to be their ultimate reference, just as it was for anybody else. This 
despite their distinction in knowledge and faith. If such should be the 
case, how possibly therefore can a believing scholar himself rely upon 
customs most of which have been contracted by the rank and file? ... 

Further, it is not valid to apply the Prophet’s words, ‘every innovation 
is error’, to an innovation which has been particularly forbidden. This 
would simply result in divesting the Tradition in question of its benefit. 
It is through their having been forbidden that we know that unbelief, 
iniquity, and different kinds of sins are abominable, unlawful, regardless 
whether or not they wese innovations. If in religion there was nothing 
disreputable except what was specifically forbidden — regardless whether 
or not it was practised during the Prophet’s age — and if what was for- 
bidden was disreputable - regardless whether it was an innovation or not — 
then the character of innovation would become altogether ineffectual, 
its presence indicating no abomination nor its absence goodness. The 
Prophet's words, ‘every innovation is error’, would rather have the same 
effect as ‘every practice is error’, or ‘everything practised by the Arabs 
and non-Arabs is error’, to be understood as, only those of these practices 
that are specifically forbidden are errors. 

This neutralization of texts is a kind of distortion and heresy and 
not a permissible interpretation. It has, moreover, disadvantages, among 
them: 
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From this interpretation it would follow that the Prophet was guilty of senseless 
concealment of that which must have been clearly stated. Innovation and specif- 
ic prohibition partake between them of the general as well as the particu- 
lar, since not every innovation has been particularly forbidden nor everything 
which has been particularly forbidden is an innovation. Using one term (let 
us say black) and intending thereby the other (horse) is pure fraud and only 
an impostor could do that. Of course it could not be imagined of the Prophet 
that he would seek to confound the people. It would, moreover, result in ren- 
dering the term innovation altogether neutral and, hence, ineffectual as a basis 
of law. If the Tradition in question were not meant to convey a specific prohi- 
bition then upon investigation one is surprized to find that the innovations that 
are individually forbidden are far outnumbered by those that are not individ- 
ually forbidden. How possibly could the Prophet have used a general word 
to take into account fewer or rare cases. 


These and other reasons oblige that this type of interpretation be most 
decisively vicious and, therefore, not to be justifiably applied to the 
Tradition at hand, regardless whether the interpreter intended to support 
his interpretation with a cogent proof or not. He is obliged first to indi- 
cate the possibility that the intended meaning which he ascribes to the 
Tradition is an integral part of that Tradition, then furnish a cogent 
argument in support thereof. 

So much in reply to their first stand. As for the second, granted that 
innovations can be classified as abominable and good, this much still 
does not stop this Tradition from indicating that innovations are in 
general abominable. The most that can be said is that once a given 
innovation is established as good, it would be excepted from the general. 
If not, the principle that all of them are error would at any rate remain 
in force. ... 

This reply holds in the event the given thing is established as good. 
Other things that are merely presumably good while they are not in 
reality good, or things that may or may not be possibly good, there is 
here no point in contradicting them. Here one would rather give a com- 
posite reply : If proved to be good, it is no longer an innovation or remains 
as a particular case. But if not proved to be good, then it will come under 
the general. ... 


Arguing in favour of the tarawih-prayer, because the Shari(a considered it the 
Sunna, rather than an innovation, Ibn Taimiya next explores: 
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... Umar’s definition of the practice as a good innovation is moreover 
a lexical and not a shar‘i definition. Innovation in the lexical sense applies 
to anything which is done for the first time and without precedence, 
whilst in the shar*i sense it stands for any act which cannot be supported 
with a sharG argument. 

If there was a text (nass) of the Prophet over the commendability 
or obligatoriness of a given act, or simply indicating his approval of 
the given act, and the act were carried out after his death, such as the 
register of pension instituted by Abū Bakr, then it would be quite apt 
to call such an act an innovation in the lexical sense, because it was done 
for the first time, as it would be to call the very religion brought by the 
Prophet as an innovation, a novelty, which indeed it was to the messengers, 
sent by the Kuraish to Najashi, who spoke to him about the Prophet's 
Companions who had migrated to Abyssinia in the following terms: 
‘These - they have departed from the faith of their ancestors and have 
not entered that of the King; instead they have come with a wholly 
new and unknown religion." 

Conversely, an act which has been indicated by the Koran and Sunna 
is not an innovation in the shar*i sense, even though it is termed as such 
in the lexical. 

Thus the word innovation acquires a wider meaning in its lexical sense 
than it does in the shar*i sense. 

Clearly the Prophet did not intend by his words, ‘every innovation is 
error’, every act that was to be done for the first time, because even 
Islam — nay, every religion brought by a prophet - is a wholly new act. 
He rather intended those new acts which he had not himself laid down. 


The Muslims were wont to pray individually as well as collectively during 
Ramadan in the Prophet's time. The Prophet himself led them in prayer for 
three nights, subsequently absenting himself on the fourth. Later he explained 
his absence by motivating it to his fear that if he offered it regularly it might 
have become obligatory??? But for his apprehension, we know, he would have 
made himself present. The need therefore remains intact. 


... During his caliphate, ‘(Umar had had the people gathered behind a 
single reciter?? and the mosque illuminated with lamps. In time this 
became the vogue. But gathering people behind a single leader and lighting 
lamps was decidedly a wholly unprecedented act in their lives. So he 
termed it an innovation, for in the language it could have been termed 
only that, though it did not constitute an innovation in the shar‘i sense. 
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The Sunna conceived it as a pious work, but for the fear of its becoming 
an obligation. This fear disappeared with the death of the Prophet, and 
what had earlier been a hindrance now removed. 

The same is true also of the manner in which the Koran was put togeth- 
er. What prevented its compilation during the Prophet's lifetime was the 
fact that it was still being revealed to him and God would alter or retain 
whatever parts thereof He wished. Had it been then put together in a 
single volume, it would have been difficult or impossible to register an 
alteration every time it was introduced. But once the Koran and the 
Shari‘a had been permanently fixed, with the death of the Prophet, the 
Muslims were spared further alteration by increase or decrease in the 
number of Koranic verses, as they were also a further increase in both 
positive and negative obligations. The provision for it was already there 
in the Sunna and the Muslims acted likewise. Though an innovation in 
the language, the act is nevertheless a Sunna of the Prophet. 


The same holds for the expulsion of the Jews of Khaibar and the Christians 
of Najran from Arabia by ‘Umar, and for Abū Bakr's military action against 
those Muslims who withheld payment of zakàt. Both actions, though innova- 
tions in the lexical sense, are perfectly sharti actions, in the sense that the Proph- 
et would have himself resorted to them, and, at least, in the case of the former, 
we know he had himself instructed before his death: *Drive the Jews and Chris- 
tians out of Arabia! 


... The rule in this respect may be formulated as follows: People do not 
originate a thing unless they consider it beneficial. If they believe it harm- 
ful they would not originate it, because neither reason nor faith call 
upon to do so. Whatever appears to Muslims as positive must be investi- 
gated as to the need that necessitates it. If the need warranting it arose 
after the Prophet's death but was left by him without any negligence on 
his part, then it is permissible to originate what the need warrants. 
The same applies also if the need for originating it was present during 
the Prophet's lifetime but which he abandoned in view of an impedement 
which now, after his death, has been lifted. 

As for what is originated without, however, a need warranting it, 
or what does warrant it are human transgressions, then, the innovation 
is not permissible. Any matter which may have been necessary in the 
Prophet's lifetime but which was not acted upon by him is simply not a 
positive need. 

As for something the need for which itself arose after the Prophet's 
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death and which, moreover, does not involve insubordination to God 
may be considered beneficial. In this respect, the doctors take two posi- 
tions: (a) that which is not forbidden may be undertaken, this is the 
method of those who support unconditional benefit; and (b) that which 
is not commanded may not be carried out, this is supported by those 
who are against establishing stipulations on the basis of free or uncon- 
ditional benefit. The last show two varieties: Some hold that a stipu- 
lation simply cannot be affirmed unless it is substantiated by a proof 
derived either from the sayings of the Prophet or his actual practice 
or admission. These deny application of analogical reasoning (qiyás). 
The other uphold analogical reasoning and, thus, think that a principle 
can be established if it can be traced to the Prophet either by actual 
word or in spirit. 

As for something the need for whose undertaking was altogether 
absent in the Prophet's lifetime, though it may have been positive, 
instituting it simply amounts to altering the religion of God. Only such 
kings, scholars and people as are bent upon altering God's religion 
include it in the religion, or those of them who lapse into error by re- 
course to ijtihad. 


Adhàn on both Ids, instituted by some princes, is an example of this last case. 
For whereas the Prophet enjoined adhan for Friday prayer, he conducted 
prayers on the occasion of both Ids without adhàn, or even iqama. To leave out 
adhàn and iqāma in Id prayers is therefore the Sunna, their inclusion outright 
unwarranted and unjustifiable. 


... This was a case of something which was originated in response 
to a need for it, the deterrent having disappeared with the Prophet's 
death, and which may have been good. But what a man originates out 
of some interest or argues in favour of it on the strength of arguments 
such as: though the incentive was present during his lifetime the Prophet 
did not respond to it, is first and foremost an act of abandonment of a 
specific Sunna, before it can be considered as an item of general validity 
Or à case in which analogical reasoning may be applied. 


Thus, the newfangled practice — and due, no doubt, to neglect — by some of 
making the sermon precede the ‘Id prayers, the plea being the fact that people 
do not wait long enough to hear it, is a characteristic example of the above case. 
Because whereas the Prophet delivered a sermon which was profitable for men, 
these princes say only those things in their sermons which seek to establish 
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and promote their own domination and authority. To these abominable prac- 
tices may be added a number of other transgressions, among them unlawful 
seizure of property, unjust application of penalties on crimes and other des- 
potic measures. 


... 2. The second reason?®! why festivals and holidays of recent origin 
should be reproachable is that they corrupt faith. 

It should be known that not every one can, and surely most people 
do not, perceive the danger inherent in this type of innovation, more 
especially when they are of the same kind from which prescribed acts 
of worship themselves originate. Only people who are graced with in- 
telligence can grasp part of the corruption that lies in them. 

It is incumbent upon Muslims to follow the Koran and Sunna. If, 
in spite of that, they cannot comprehend the positive as well as the 
negative aspects of such innovations, we take it upon ourselves to lay 
bare some of their harm: 


Observance of a novel act on a certain day with the concomitant observance 
of certain dietary and social customs must unavoidably grow from a prior inner 
belief in this day’s excellence over all other days. Thus when one fasts on the 
first Thursday of Rajab or prays during the night of the Friday of the same 
week? he naturally believes in the commendability of fasting on that Thurs- 
day to be greater than the commendability of fasting on the Thursday preceding 
or following it; and in the superiority of this Friday night over all other Fri- 
day nights. Simply stated this amounts to particularizing a day with a certain 
devotional exercise with which the Shari'a has not elected to particularize it. 
Any number of Traditions may be cited on the undesirability of singling out 
certain times for observing prayer or fast, though the Prophet did not object 
to, even permitted, such observance if it was for reasons other than particu- 
larization. 


... The Shari‘a has classified days into three categories with regard 
to fasting: (a) days particularized for fasting either as obligatory, for 
instance Ramadan, or as commendable, such as the Day of ‘Arafa and 
the Day of ‘Ashira’; (b) in which fasting is absolutely forbidden, such 
as on both ‘Ids; and (c) in which it is prohibited to especially single 
out a day for fasting, such as Friday and the last night (sirar)?® of 
Shafbàn. In this last category fasting is not viewed as detestable if cou- 
pled with another day; however, it becomes forbidden if marked with 
an act, regardless whether the fasting person intended to mark it or 
not. ... 
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Evidently, therefore, harm proceeds from particularizing that which 
has no particularity, so we are told by the Prophet. The very act which 
is positively or negatively enjoined may be its own reason for prohibi- 
tion or sanction, as in the Prophet’s words: ‘Be different from the poly- 
theists.’ 

... Inasmuch as Friday is an excellent day and in comparison to 
other days prayer, supplication, dhikr, recitation, purity, perfume and 
decorative clothes are considered more commendable during it, it 
might lead one to suspect that fasting on it is superior to fasting on any 
other day, and that spending Friday night in devotion is, like fast dur- 
ing the day, superior to devotion in other nights. But the Prophet for- 
bade particularizing it in any way. This was to counter the harm which is 
produced only through particularization. 

Likewise, though the Shar‘ does not consider it bearing any excel- 
lence and the Prophet therefore forbade it, it is sometimes believed 
that adding a few days to Ramadan is an excellent practice since this 
may preserve the fast. 

This sense is present in the problem which has occupied us here. 
People do mark these festivals and holidays by virtue of their belief in 
their excellence. Whenever these times are marked for fasting or pray- 
ing, a belief in their excellence may be seen to lie very close to such 
marking, although they have no excellence and marking them in any 
way is forbidden. ... 

A man who says that although he believes that prayer or fasting 
during Friday night is the same as during any other night but he still 
marks it is inevitably led in this attitude by his blind following of another 
man or slavish adherence to some custom or out of fear of censure, 
etc., or else he is a liar. What invites him to such an act can never remain 
void of corrupt belief or some non-religious motive. Such belief is error. 

We know for sure that neither the Prophet nor his Companions nor 
yet any of the religious leaders ever mentioned anything about the ex- 
cellence of this day or of observing fast on it in particular or, again 
in particular, of engaging in devotion during its night. The Traditions 
current on the subject are fabrications, to which may be added the fact 
that they gained currency in Islam after the fourth century. 

The situation being what it is, it is impossible to conceive of these days 
as possessing any excellence. For if the Prophet himself, his Companions, 
the Tabi‘an and, finally, all other religious leaders did not recognize excel- 
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lence in them, we are all the more restricted to recognize it as part of a 
faith seeking to draw man closer to God. ... 

This newfangled act is necessarily tied to an erroneous belief or to 
observance of a religion devoted to a force apart from God, while nei- 
ther professing corrupt beliefs nor devotion to a power apart from God 
is permissible. 


Such innovations stem from an act which is absolutely or evidently imper- 
missible. This belief, moreover, is inextricably linked with certain inner 
states — e.g., glorification, exaltation, so on and so forth — that are both vain 
and un-Islamic. Though a man might say that he does not believe in these 
states he simply cannot eliminate them, because they emanate from his con- 
sciousness of what has been related about a given practice, of how people in 
general do it, of how a certain person actually did it, or, finally, of what ap- 
pears to be its benefit. This consciousness is itself a form of belief. Acting on these 
innovations is incompatible with obligatory beliefs, it also means contradicting 
the divine message brought by prophets. Such conduct generates hypocrisy, 
however mild. The objection is not only to prayer and fasting, it is also to all 
forms of devotional exercises - among them prayer at tombs, animal sacri- 
fice at idols, etc. — which though one might suspect them of having a merit 
have none whatsoever according to the Shari‘a. 


... One might object saying that some of the learned, the distinguished 
and the sincere, not to mention those who are not so learned and dis- 
tinguished, have themselves celebrated these festivals. There are benefits 
in it which a believer perceives in his innermost, such as purity and gen- 
tleness of heart, elimination of the traces of sin, positive response to his 
supplication (du‘a@), and the like, in addition to general references 
about the excellence of prayer and fasting found in the Koran, for in- 
stance, ‘Have you considered him who forbids a servitor when he prays?’ 
(96 :9)or in the Tradition, e.g., “The prayer is illumination and proof, etc." 

We shall say: One who celebrates these festivals either because of an 
interpretation arising from independent judgment or because of blind 
conformity may merit reward for his good intention and for that part 
of his act which falls within the sphere of the prescribed and may be 
excused for that part which comes in the orbit of innovation. This is 
because he is quite pardonable for his independent judgment and blind 
conformity. The same holds true also for all those benefits that are 
mentioned in this connection. They can be realized also only when they 
appertain to a lawful category, such as the exercises of fasting, remem- 
brance of God, obedience to Him and supplication to Him. ... 
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And yet this much does not prevent festivals from being detestable 
and forbidden, and from exchanging these for the lawful ones in which 
there is no innovation. Similar is the case of people who added adhàn 
to the prayer offered on both ‘Ids. Even Jews and Christians find benefits 
in their acts of worship, because their devotional acts must of necessity 
include some kind which is lawful in itself, quite in the same way as 
their tenets must unavoidably contain some truth handed down from 
the prophets. Yet, it is not necessary to perform their acts of worship 
or circulate their words. This is because all innovated things inevitably 
include evil that far outweighs the good that they may have, or else if 
their good outweighed their evil, the Sharia would not have ignored them. 

We infer it as innovation simply for the reason that its evil is greater 
than its benefit, which is why it should be forbidden. 

... Further, it may be said that if some eminent men had recourse to 
innovation, there were also those among their contemporaries who did 
not, firmly believing that innovations were detestable in their charac- 
ter, while others rejected them outright. If these who abandoned and 
rejected were not more distinguished than those who resorted to inno- 
vations, neither were they their inferiors. ... 

... As we have elsewhere conclusively shown the censure of innova- 
tion we shall not detain ourselves on that point but turn instead to 
a mention of some of the main festivals themselves. 


CHAPTER SIXTEEN 


As presented earlier, the term festival (id) represents place, time, and 
congregation. These three elements have given rise to certain practices. 
There are three varieties of time which include also some of the inno- 
vations of festivals that have to do with the elements of place and acts.?84 

1. A day never venerated in the Shari‘a, unknown during the age 
of the Salaf, and without any reason for veneration. For instance the 
first Thursday and the following Friday night of Rajab, called ar-Ragh- 
@ib.28 Veneration of this day and night occurred in Islam after the 
fourth century. According to the learned, fabricated Traditions were 
reported in this connection, purporting to exalt observance of fast on 
that Thursday and performance of this prayer which the ignorant call 
salat ar-Raghà'ib. 
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The correct opinion of true scholars is that it is forbidden of single 
out this day for fast and to perform this newfangled prayer.?86 For- 
bidden also is everything that aims at venerating this day, such as pre- 
paring foods, display of finery, etc., so that this day be treated like all 
other days and should have no merit whatsoever. 

The same is true of another day falling in mid-Rajab when the prayer 
known as the prayer of Umm Da'üd is offered. 

2. A day in which an event takes place, just as it can take place in any 
other day, without however it being necessary to turn that day into a 
festival and which the Salaf were not in the habit of celebrating. Thus 
18th Dhu’l-Hijja when the Prophet delivered. a sermon at Ghadir 
Khumm??? on his way back from the Farewell Pilgrimage. On that 
day, as reported by Muslim in his Sahih, the Prophet enjoined that 
Koran be followed and regard be shown to his family. 

But certain heretics added to it, eventually claiming that the Prophet 
had through a clear public statement appointed ‘Ali as his successor, 
after having spread out a rug for Ali and seating him prominently there- 
on. They thus mention false words and an act which evidently did not 
occur. They assert that the Companions, with the exception of a very 
few, agreed to conceal this designation (nas$)?88 and deprived the heir 
of his rights, thus acting against faith. 

Human nature, what we know of the integrity and piety of the people 
in question, their religious obligation to uphold the truth — all these 
make it clear that such a matter could not have been suppressed. 

Here our aim does not lie in discussing the question of imāma. In- 
stead we wish to show that turning such a day into a festival is of late 
origin and has no foundation. Neither among the Salaf, nor yet among the 
Prophet's family was there anyone who celebrated this day as a festival, 
to the extent that he marked it with a specific act. Festivals are a part 
of shara'i, and compliance (ittiba‘), rather than innovating (ibtida‘), 
therein should be the norm. Many are the sayings, covenants and events 
in the life of the Prophet, among them the battles of Badr, Hunain, 
Khandaq, conquest of Mecca, the day he migrated and his entry into 
Medina. Numerous also are his sermons that recapitulate the principles 
of faith. Yet, with all that, it was not deemed necessary to turn the likes 
of these days into festivals. It is rather the Christians and Jews who turn 
the eventful days in the lives of prophets into festivals, in particular the 
former who commemorate events in the life of Jesus. A sharG festival 
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means only one thing: whatever God has laid down must be followed 
and that which is not of the original faith must not be innovated. 

Under this heading come also the practices of some Muslims under- 
taken in imitation of the Christian observances of Christmas or out of 
love and reverence for the Prophet of Islam. God may reward them for 
this love and effort (ijtihad), not for innovations such as celebrating 
the Prophet's birthday (Maulid)??? as a festival, while people are not 
even sure of the actual date of his birth. The Salaf would have none of 
that, though it may have been expected and though there could have 
been no objection. If such a practice had been good, entirely or prepon- 
derantly, it would have been natural to expect the Salaf to have insti- 
tuted such a celebration, what with their greater love and reverence 
for the Prophet and their zeal for the good. Indeed the most complete 
expression of one's love and reverence of him lies in following and obey- 
ing him, in carrying out his command, upholding his Sunna both in 
inner as well as external life, and in advancing the cause of Islam with 
heart, hand and tongue. Such was indeed the way of the earliest Mus- 
lims, whether Muhàjirün or Ansar, and of those who followed them in 
piety. 

Notwithstanding their good intent and rewardable effort, most of 
those people who are eager for these novelties are found rather luke- 
warm in complying with the Prophet's expressed command. Thus they 
are like one who simply adorns the Koran but does not care to recite 
it, and if recites, does not abide by what it teaches, or like one who 
decorates a mosque but does not pray in it or prays very little, or like 
one who takes ornamental rosaries and prayer-rugs. Such outward 
ornamentation is not prescribed and accompanied as it is with hypocrisy, 
smugness and deviation from the ordained destroys the people it affects, 
as the Tradition has it: ‘The more evil the deed of a people, the more 
adorned their sanctuaries.” 

Know that a certain act may contain an element of good inasmuch as 
it contains an element of the ordained. But it may also be evil, such 
as innovation, etc. Then this deed will be evil in proportion to the 
degree of aversion to the faith, which is true of the hypocrites and evil- 
doers. 

In latter-times, most Muslims have been guilty of just this. Two atti- 
tudes may be adopted in such a case: 

One, eager adherence to the Sunna inwardly and outwardly, command- 
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ing the reputable and rejecting the disreputable in yourself as well 
as among those under your control. 

Two, you should, as far as possible, summon people to abide by the 
Sunna. But if you see someone doing the disreputable and would aban- 
don it only for something which is even more evil, then do not exhort him 
to give up his present evil deed for a greater evil deed, nor do you call 
upon him to abandon something mandatory or commendable. This is 
even more harmful than actually performing that disreputable act. On 
the other hand, if an innovation comprises of a kind of good, then do 
your best to have him substitute this good for an ordained one, for it 
is in man’s nature that he does not give up something but in exchange 
for another. It does not behoove anyone to abandon good but for a simi- 
lar or greater good. Just as those who resort to this innovation are cen- 
sured for committing something disreputable, so are those who give up 
the Sunna, for among the Sunna some are obligatory in general and some, 
conditionally. Supererogatory prayer is not obligatory for instance, 
but whoso intends to perform it becomes obliged to fulfill all its elements; 
or he who commits a sin incurs the obligation to offer acts of atonement, 
payments, penitence and good deeds as may obliterate his sin, and sim- 
ilarly it is incumbent upon whoever is an imàám or a judge or a mufti 
or a guardian (wali) to fulfill the rights and obligations that devolve 
on him by virtue of his office, which is true also of seekers of knowledge 
and worshippers. 

Besides these, there are other Sunnas whose continued neglect and 
abandonment is considered extremely detestable; still other Sunnas con- 
cern specifically the leaders (@ imma), to the exclusion of other people, 
in that it would be reprehensible if the leaders abandoned them, or in 
that only the leaders are under obligation to practise them, whereas 
the generality of the Sunnas must be taught, and people must be en- 
couraged to observe them. 

Now most of those who reject devotional innovations fall far short 
of either effectively practising the Sunnas themselves or even exhorting 
people thereto. In a sense, the state of such people is worse than that of 
those who actually perform those practices containing an element of rep- 
rehensibleness, while the true religion consists rather in commanding 
the reputable and forbidding the disreputable, neither of which can be 
effectively achieved without the other, so that no disreputable (munkar) 
be prohibited unless there is the exhortation for the reputable (matrüf) ; 
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for when one is commanded to worship God, in the same breath he must 
also be forbidden worship of anybody apart from God. ... 

A man may venerate the Prophet's birthday and celebrate it. He 
may be amply rewarded for his good intention and devotion to the Proph- 
et; for, as I have mentioned somewhere above, in some people that 
will be considered good while in the true believer it may be considered 
bad. 

Thus when Imàm Ahmad was reported about a certain prince who 
had spent about a thousand dinars in embellishing a copy of the Koran, 
he remarked: ‘So what? This is the very best way to spend money.’ 
This despite the fact that Ahmad disapproved of adorning the Koran. 
One of Ahmad's disciples explained that the prince had spent the money 
on choice paper and calligraphy. 

However, such was not Ahmad's intention. He rather meant that such 
an act carried a positive element just as it did a negative one, on account 
of which it may be disapproved. 

Now these people may act in such a manner without any compensa- 
tion for unredeemed evil, e.g., in spending this amount on immoral books 
such as of entertainment and poetry, or those containing Persian and 
Greek philosophies. 

One must comprehend the nature of faith and distinguish the various 
elements of good and evil in human acts to discern their positive and 
negative degrees and to pick the most important ones among them when 
they offer themselves in an undifferentiated conglomeration. Such is 
the true nature of the activity of the prophets. Differentiation between 
the category of the positive and that of the negative is often easy. As for 
the degrees of the positive and the negative in their undifferentiated 
conglomeration, recognize the various degrees of good and give prefer- 
ence to the best and reject the worst of evils. This is the special concern 
of the learned in our faith. 

As for the degrees, they are three: 

à) a positive deed, prescribed and containing no negative element in it; 

b) a deed which is positive in one or more respects, either by virtue of good 
intention or, in addition, because it contains elements of the ordained; 
and 

c) a deed altogether devoid of any positive element, either because it 
involves avoiding an act or because it is sheer evil. 

Generally following the Sunna of the Prophet both in inner and out- 
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ward life, both by word and deed in respect of intellectual and prac- 
tical matters, comes under the first category. This is what should be 
learned and imparted and commanded and acted upon in consonance 
with the requirements of the Shari‘a, which may be for instance obliga- 
tory and/or commendable. The conduct of the early Muslims, whether 
Muhàjirün or Ansar, and those who followed them in good works comes 
predominantly under this heading. 

The second grade, however, has remained mostly the way of the 
so-called latter-day scholars and devouts, and also of the rank and 
file. They are better than he who, to begin with, does not perform a 
positive act whether prescribed by the Shari‘a or not, or he who per- 
forms an act of an unlawful kind, such as unbelief, falsehood, treachery 
and ignorance. This grade includes numerous kinds of acts. 

But if a man engages in some of these devotional practices which 
include a negative element — such as persistent fasting, categorical 
renunciation of passion, etc. or keeping vigil during religiously insig- 
nificant nights, for instance the first night of Rajab, etc.- the condition 
of such a man is at any rate better than the idler who is altogether de- 
void of any desire for worshipping God — nay, most of these people who 
reject such devotional practices show also a marked indifference to wor- 
ship as such, which is useful knowledge and righteous deeds, or to one 
of them. They neither like worship nor are keen about it; but being unable 
to show their attitude in the case of the obligatory precepts, they willy- 
nilly comply with them. Thus whereas their actual behaviour testifies 
to their rejection of both what is prescribed and what is not, their words, 
perforce to their rejection of only what is not prescribed. 

However it may be, the true believer acknowledges the reputable and 
rejects the disreputable and, finally, in doing so he is not prevented 
from according with the hypocrites who are apparently one with him in 
commanding a given reputable act and in prohibiting a certain disrepu- 
table act, nor is he prevented from resisting some Muslim scholars in 
this matter. These and other similar matters must be known properly 
and acted upon. 

3. A day which is considered venerable in the Shari‘a, for instance 
the Day of «Ashürà', the Day of ‘Arafa, Days of both ‘Ids, the last 
decade of Ramadan, the first ten days of Dhu’l-Hijja, the night and 
the day of Friday, the first decade of Muharram, and other similar 
days of excellence. Sometimes certain practices may occur in this cate- 
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gory that are believed to possess excellence but whose complements 
become objectionable and, therefore, forbidden. For example, thirsting, 
display of sorrow, congregating, and similar novelties introduced by 
capricious people on the Day of «Ashürà'; these are neither prescribed 
by God and His Messenger nor yet conceded by anyone among the early 
pious of Islam, nor by one within the Prophet's own family or outside 
of it. But inasmuch as God honoured the Prophet's grandson — one of 
the two youths among the people of Paradise - and number of his fam- 
ily on that day by martyrdom at the hands of the sinful, who were, 
moreover, humiliated and humbled by God, this became a calamity 
which should be met with, as others like it, in the spirit of lawful istirja‘ 2°° 
But some of the innovators introduced novelties on this day that are dia- 
metrically opposed to the divine command about how a man should bear 
himself in the face of calamities. Moreover, they added falsehood and 
slandered the innocent Companions in connection with the tragedy of 
Husain, etc. ... 

Such commemoration of calamities (ma'tam) is not of the faith of 
Islam, it rather comes closer to paganism. Whatever good there was in 
fasting on that is lost therefore. 

On this day some people do certain novel things, based on fabricated 
and groundless Traditions, such as washing the whole body, colouring 
eyelids, shaking hands, so on and so forth. All such things are novelties, 
all of them are objectionable, though fasting on that day is commend- 
able. 

Various Traditions are reported commending liberal spending on one's 
dependents, the most prominent being that of Ibráhim b. Muhammad 
al-Muntashar. He quotes his father: ‘We are told that he who spends lib- 
erally on his dependents on the Day of ‘Ashira? will be given as liber- 
ally by God throughout the year.’ 

For one thing, this report is discontinuous, for another, its narrator 
is unknown. In all likelihood this Tradition was fabricated at the emer- 
gence of strong rivalry between the Nàsiba and the Ràfida, for while 
the latter considered ‘Ashura’ a day of lamentation, the former simply 
forged Traditions requiring that the day be celebrated as a festival with 
liberal spending. Both are, however, false. 

In Muslim's collection, the Prophet is quoted: ‘An arch-liar and 
destroyer will rise among the Thagif.' The arch-liar was al-Mukhtàr b. 
Abi ‘Ubaid, who sided with and supported Husain. Subsequently he 
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showed himself a liar and a calumniator of God. Hajjaj b. Yüsuf, too, 
was a Thaqafite, a man who was ill-disposed towards ‘Ali and his party, 
and who was a destroyer. 

Whether the Nasiba or Rafida, both are guilty of innovation and 
error, though the latter lie the most and are generally the wickedest lot.2% 

It is not for one, however, to alter any element of the Shari‘a for any- 
body's sake, or to express happiness and delight on ‘Ashira’ Day by 
incurring heavy expenses therein. These are innovations undertaken 
in a spirit to counter the Ráfida. Traditions have been forged in this 
connection to stress the excellence of certain practices carried out on 
that day. ... 

For it is the intention of Satan to deflect mankind from the Straight 
Path; little would he care to which of the two parties they would come 
to belong. 

It is imperative that man avoid these novelties. 

The month of Rajab comes also under this heading, for it is one of 
the sacred months. When it came, the Prophet, as the Tradition has it, 
would say, ‘O God, make Rajab and Sha‘ban auspicious for us and carry 
us safely through them to Ramadan.’ There is no other established Tradi- 
tion about the excellence of Rajab and those allegedly coming down on 
the subject from the Prophet are generally false. Unless a Tradition 
is known to be false, the claim to excellence might be plausible. If other- 
wise, then it must not be transmitted, not without first indicating its 
unreliability. The Prophet has said: ‘One who transmits on my behalf 
a Tradition which he considers false is a liar.’ 

Surely Traditions underlining the excellence of the first decade of 
Rajab, etc., have come down from the Salaf. But its adoption as a holi- 
day, whereby it is singled out for fasting, is an act which Imam Ahmad 
considers reprehensible, and so do others, on the basis of reports from 
(Umar b. al-Khattàb, Abū Bakr and other Companions. 

Ibn Maja (through his chain of narrators) reports: ‘The Prophet 
forbade the fast of Rajab.' This, however, is not a strong report. 

Does this ‘reprehensible singling out’ result from fasting throughout 
the month of Rajab or from not connecting it to another month is a 
question in which Ahmad’s followers show two positions. Had this not 
been the place where we are occupied primarily with major problems we 
would have surely talked at length about those positions. 

The night of mid-Sha‘ban comes also under this heading. Again, 
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many Traditions, traceable directly to the Prophet in an unbroken ascend- 
ing order (marfiu‘), have been transmitted, besides numerous reports, 
all of which require that it be treated as a distinguished night, and pro- 
ject some of the Salaf as actually marking it for prayer. Traditions of 
the sahih category have been transmitted also about fasting during the 
month of Shafbàn. Some Medinian scholars among the Salaf as well 
as those among the khalaf, however, reject any excellence for the night 
in question and challenge the authenticity of Traditions in this regard, 
among them the Tradition: ‘The sins God forgives in that night are more 
numerous than the hair of the flocks of the B. Kalb.' These scholars 
maintain that there is absolutely no difference between this and other 
nights. 

But the considered view of many or most scholars of our own school 
is that the night does enjoy excellence. This is textually adduced from 
Ahmad whose opinion is based on the fact that numerous Traditions 
occur on the subject and the lore of the Salaf also confirms that. Some of 
the virtues of this night have been mentioned in Sunan and Musnad works, 
though many other things have been fabricated in this regard. 

Marking mid-Sha‘ban by fasting is without foundation, nay marking 
it is disapproved of. Likewise, celebrating it by preparing different 
foods and displaying finery comes under the category of innovated, new- 
fangled festivals that have no basis in Islam. 

The same is true also of what is sometimes done during the night of 
mid-Sha‘ban, such as congregation for Alfiya prayer in congregational 
mosques, neighbourhood mosques, homes and markets. Getting togeth- 
er for supererogatory prayer which is restricted to a particular time and 
fixed by a number and extent of recitation is both disapproved of and 
unprescribed. Indeed the Tradition about the Alfiya prayer is unani- 
mously held by the learned Traditionists as fabricated. Therefore, it 
is not proper to commend a prayer based on this Tradition, and since 
it cannot be commended the act that does consider it commendable ought 
to be reprehensible. If we admit that every night has a claim to a special 
excellence to be marked by a newly-introduced prayer performed en 
masse, then there would be many more such occasions, e.g., the nights 
of both “Ids, the night of ‘Arafa. Some people perform a similar prayer 
on the first night of Rajab, or, as I am told, some villagers perform after 
sunset a prayer similar to the sunset prayer and to which they give the 
name of the prayer of filial piety, or as some people who perform in 
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congregation every night a funeral prayer for all the Muslims who died 
on earth, and other such unsanctioned congregational prayers. 

It should be borne in mind, however, that had absolute voluntari- 
ness in a given time been commendable and the expression thereof in 
congregation permissible, it would not follow that non-prescribed fixed 
congregational prayer should be justified. Nay, one must differentiate 
between the two cases. 

... To institute a standing congregational prayer, periodically recur- 
rent by week, month or year, besides the prescribed congregational 
prayer, would constitute rivalling the five daily prayers, the Friday 
service and the prayers on the occasion of both ds and during the 
pilgrimage. This would be an act of innovation and novelty. .. . 

... God has prescribed for man a sufficient number of periodic acts 
of devotion. Now if a fresh congregation is added to these regular ones, 
it would be tantamount to rivalling the God-given acts of worship. ... 
Not so with what an individual or a particular group might occasionally 
do. This was the reason that led the Companions to disapprove of 
marking Rajab by fasting, because that would be mere imitation of 
Ramadàn.?*? For a similar reason, ‘Umar, when he saw people return- 
ing periodicaly to and praying near the tree — generally believed to 
have been the one under which the Companions swore allegiance to the 
Prophet (bai‘at ar-ridwan) - as though it were the Sacred Mosque or 
the mosque of Medina, ordered to fell it. Similarly, when he saw people 
generally withdrawing to a place which had served the Prophet as a re- 
treat, he forbade them to do that, saying, ‘You don't wish to turn the 
relics of your prophets into sanctuaries, do you? 

Just as voluntariness in prayer, offered individually or collectively, 
is lawful — provided it is not offered by the congregation periodically, 
lest it should resemble such services as of Friday, both “Ids and five 
daily prayers - so is the voluntariness shown in Koranic recitation 
(qirga), remembrance of God (dhikr) and supplication (du^), wheth- 
er singly or jointly, so also voluntariness in pilgrimage to a certain 
mashhad. All these belong to the same kind. One has to differentiate 
between the frequent outward element and the rarer inward element, 
also between that which is customary and that which is not. ... 

As for such practices of these seasons as are of a forbidden kind, these 
need not be mentioned, for these do not even come under the present 
heading, for instance raising of voice inside mosques,?9? mixing of 
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sexes,?9* excessive kindling of lamps,?95 more than is warranted by 
need, offending with word or deed men who may be offering prayer. Every 
Muslim knows clearly how shameful such acts are and that they belong 
to the category of words that are forbidden to be used in mosques — 
though they are just as much forbidden outside of mosques - such as 
obscene and foul language, or such things as should be kept clear of 
mosques, for instance buying and selling, recitation of immoral texts?95 
(inshad ad-dalla), administration of prescribed punishments, etc. ... 


CHAPTER SEVENTEEN 


... The element of location in a festival may converge with that of novel 
practices, augmenting the evil thereof and occasioning departure from 
the Shari‘a. 

A practice about whose forbiddenness I do not think there is dis- 
agreement among Muslims is to visit on the Day of ‘Arafa the tomb of 
one held in good esteem, to throng around the tomb, as is done in cer- 
tain lands of east and west, and fafrif??? there, just as one does in ‘Arafat. 
This is a kind of pilgrimage which is an innovation and is not autho- 
rized by the Divine Law and which is undertaken in imitation of the 
prescribed pilgrimage (hajj). This is also turning grave sites into festival 
sites. 

The same is true also of journeying to Jerusalem for fa‘rif there — a 
manifest error. Visiting Jerusalem is both commendable and lawful for 
prayer and devotional retreat, it being one of the three mosques that may 
lawfully attract visitors. Yet, it would be wrong to make such visits at 
the time of the pilgrimage to Mecca. It would be tantamount to setting 
a specific time for visiting Jerusalem, while there is no reason to prefer 
visiting it at this particular time. 

This moreover looks like mimicking pilgrimage to the Sacred Mosque, 
equating the local sanctuary with Ka‘ba. This leads to a conduct which 
any Muslim will clearly identify as non-Islamic. 

Some misled people perform circumambulation (tawaf) around the 
Sakhra, shave their heads at it and perform other rites of the pilgrimage 
there. Others perform a circumambulation around the Dome on the 
Jabal ar-Rahma in ‘Arafat as if it were the Ka‘ba. 

During this season, congregating in the Aqsa Mosque for singing 
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and playing the tambourine, etc., constitute most heinous practices. 
Such things are forbidden even out of mosques, how much more so with- 
in the Aqsa Mosque. It also means turning something false into a reli- 
gious act and, finally, enacting it during the pilgrimage season. 

The visit of a believer to the local mosque on the Day of ‘Arafa for 
personal prayer (du‘@) and dhikr constitutes a local ta‘rif about which 
scholars differ. Among the Companions Ibn ‘Abbis and ‘Amr b. Hurai- 
th?9$ did that, and so did some people of Basra and Medina. Ahmad, 
though he did not commend it, was nevertheless permissive about the 
practice, as is well known. 

Some Küfan and Medinian scholars, among them Ibrahim an-Na- 
kha‘, Abū Hanifa and Malik, however, disapprove of it. Those who disap- 
prove of it say that it is an innovation; thus it is classified under the gen- 
erality both of word and spirit. Conversely, those who show permis- 
siveness about it maintain that Ibn ‘Abbas engaged in it at Basra where 
he was an appointee of «Ali. He was not criticized for that. So what is 
enacted during the age of the Right-Guided Caliphs without being ob- 
jected to cannot be called innovation. 

Beyond that, for instance offering du‘a@ loudly in mosques or deliv- 
ering all kinds of sermons and reciting verses — these are objectionable 
on that day as on any other. 

Said al-Marwazi: ‘I heard Abū ‘Abdallah say, “One must supplicate 
under one's breath in deference to the Koranic injunction, ‘And do not 
offer your prayer aloud, nor yet in a hushed voice, but seek a (middle) 
way between these.' (17 : 110) This, however, applies to supplication." ' 

Said Abi at-Tiyah: ‘I said to al-Hasan, “When our prayer leader 
sermonizes, men and women gather and raise their voices in offering 
du'@”, to which al-Hasan replied, “Raising the voice in du‘@ is truly 
an innovation, so is raising of hands for du‘@, and so the congregation 
of men and women." ' 

Views, however, differ about 'raising of hands', and Traditions have 
come down regarding it; however, this is not the place to go into them. 

The difference between this local zafrif; about which views differ, 
and the other, on which there is no disagreement in views, is this: In 
the latter case, the visitation is to a particular area itself for the purpose 
of tarif, for instance the tomb of a saint or the Aqsa Mosque; in this 
case the place is equated with ‘Arafat. Such, however, is not true of pil- 
grimage to a local city mosque; for here the intention is to visit a mosque 
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and not any particular mosque. The category ‘mosque’ is of things that 
can be lawfully visited. For one who visits a mosque does not intend a 
specific location whose name or the provision governing whose status 
(hukm) remain fixed. He rather intends one of the abodes of God, in 
the sense that if he shifted from that mosque to another, the provision 
will also undergo a corresponding change. What is of concern to the 
heart is the category ‘mosque’, not a given mosque. 

The same difference obtains between setting out on a journey to a 
location for ta‘rif, as one does during the pilgrimage, and the local mos- 
que for the same purpose. Don’t you see the Prophet has said: “You 
must ride your mounts to visit only three mosques: the Mosque at 
Mecca, the Aqsa Mosque and, this, my mosque!’ 

I don’t think there is any difference of opinion on this. The Prophet for- 
bade ‘journeying’ to a mosque other than these three, while one nec- 
essarily knows that a man has to go to his local mosque, either because 
this is obligatory, as on Friday for congregational service, or commend- 
able, as for pious retreat. 

Such ta‘rif at graves as is turned into a festival is per se forbidden, 
it being the same whether or not one set out for it, and also whether or 
not it was carried out on the Day of ‘Arafa. For this is then one of those 
festivals in which the element of location is combined with that of time. 

Novelties such as blowing trumpets and drums are objectionable on 
a festival day as on any other day, and so is wearing silk, or doing any- 
thing which the Shar‘ has forbidden us to do. Abandoning the Sunna 
is considered among the category of innovation (bid‘a). 

It is therefore necessary that festivals be observed in quite the same 
way as the early converts to Islam observed them, which is by offer- 
ing prayer or customary sermon, takbirs, sadaqa on Fitr and sacrifice 
on Adha. 

Some people curtail the number of prescribed takbirs. Some prayer 
leaders ignore delivering their sermons to men first and then to women 
as was the Prophet's wont, while some other do not mention in their 
sermons what needs be mentioned, digressing rather to that which is 
least useful. Some others simply postpone slaughter till after the prayer. 
This means abandoning the Sunna in favour of unorthodox practices, 
while true faith lies in practising and exhorting others to practise the 
reputable and in abandoning personally and urging others to abandon 
the disreputable. 
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CHAPTER EIGHTEEN 


Local festivals, like those of time, are of three kinds: 

a) insignificant to the Shari‘a; 

b) significant to the Shari‘a but this does not entail worship thereat; and 

c) those in which worship is prescribed but which should not be consid- 
ered as regular festivals. 

Traditions occur about each of the three kinds. ... 

Of the three, the first is a location that does not carry any excellence 
in the Shari‘a. Nor is there anything in it to merit excellence and it is 
like all other places. Thus pilgrimage to a given area or the intent to 
hold congregation therein ostensibly for prayer, du‘@, dhikr, and the 
like is manifest error. Still worse if the area lodges a certain relic of such 
unbelievers as the Christians and Jews. This case and the one mentioned 
before would entail imitation of the unbelievers. These varieties of local 
festival defy formulation. Not so with those of time, for they can be 
enumerated. Consequently this kind is far more worse than the preced- 
ing one. 

For this resembles idol-worship, or is a means thereof, or represents 
a kind thereof. So because idol-worshippers primarily intend the area 
per se, with or without image, which they believe brings them closer 
to God. The three major idols towards which people undertook jour- 
neys were al-Lat, al-Uzza and Manat. ... Each of these three idols 
used to be located in one of the Arabian towns. Their cults were centered 
on Mecca, Medina and Ta#if. 

Thus al-Làt??? served as the idol of the people of Tw if. It is said that 
al-Lat was originally a righteous man who used to knead a kind of mash 
made of wheat and barley for the pilgrims.39? After his death, for a long 
time people would withdraw to his grave. Subsequently they made an 
image of him and then built a structure over it. They called this structure 
the House of Rabba. The story of al-Lat is well known. One knows how 
upon capturing Ta if, following the conquest of Mecca in the 9th year 
of hijra, the Prophet commissioned al-Mughira b. Shufba to hew it 
down.3% 

Al-Uzza,32 on the other hand, was the idol of the Meccans, and was 
lodged close to ‘Arafat. There used to be a tree there; at it the pagans 
slaughtered and offered du‘@. Following the conquest of Mecca, the 
Prophet sent Khalid b. al-Walid, who did away with the idol. The Proph- 
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et divided its possessions. A she-devil emerged from it with dishevelled 
hair.39? Thus al-‘Uzza was deprived of its worshippers. 

Manat®4 belonged to the people of Medina. They used to offer ani- 
mals to it, thus associating a partner with God. It was lodged opposite 
the Qudaid mountain that stood between Mecca and Medina as one 
approaches from the shore. ... 

It is disreputable to visit an area, hoping that such visitation would 
entail some good, while the Sharia does not commend it. Some of these 
acts are more disreputable than others, nevertheless disreputable, re- 
gardless whether the location is marked by a tree, rivulet, mountain 
or cave, and whether one visited it for prayer, recitation, du‘a@, dhikr 
or any other ceremony. This is so because in this way the location is 
identified with a kind of worship which is not specifically prescribed 
for this location, either particularly or generically. 

It is even worse when one vows oil for the illumination of the location, 
saying, as indeed many misguided people say, that a location accepts 
votive offerings. Scholars unanimously regard such a vow sinful and that 
it is not permissible to abide by it. One must rather atone for it. ... 

This goes also for the vow to dedicate food, such as bread, and the 
like, to the fish as might be in a given spring or well within the limits 
of that area, and for offerings of possessions, such as ready money, etc., 
made to the custodians (sadana) of that area, or the devotees as may be 
retiring there (al-mujawirin al-Gkifiin), for these custodians closely 
resemble the keepers of al-Lat, al-‘Uzza and Manat who devoured men's 
possessions by false pretence and led others aside from the path of 
God,*° the cleavers, the retiring parallel those ‘akifuin who were ad- 
dressed by Abraham as follows: ‘What are these images to which you 
cleave?’ (Koran, 21 : 52). ... 

Further, it would be good if one spent these consecrated or vowed 
possessions on one or the other pious works sanctioned by the Law, for 
instance on building mosques, on assisting pious but destitute Muslims 
to worship God. 

Some such place may wrongly be considered the tomb or station 
(maqam) of a prophet or saint. ... Damascus has a number of such 
places,398 for instance the mashhad of Ubaty b. Ka‘b,°°7 outside the Eastern 
Gate. There is no disagreement among scholars that he had died at 
Medina, not at Damascus. God knows whose grave is that at Damascus, 
certainly not Ubaiy b. Ka‘b’s, a Companion of the Prophet. 
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Likewise, the spot at the southern wall of Damascus Mosque. As 
rumour has it, it encloses the grave of the Prophet Hüd.?* I do not 
recall any learned man ever mentioning that Prophet Hüd died at Damas- 
cus, nay, it is said, he died in Yemen, or, possibly, at Mecca. It was 
in Yemen that he received prophethood and it was to Mecca that he 
had migrated after the perdition of his people. Damascus - well, Damas- 
cus was neither his native place nor one to which he migrated. His having 
died at Damascus is extremely farfetched. 

Or, take for instance, the mashhad outside the Western Gate in Damas- 
cus. People say that it is the grave of Uwais al-Qarani.?9? I am not aware 
of anyone mentioning that he passed away at Damascus, or even so 
much as ever headed in its direction. Rather he had arrived in Iraq 
from Yemen. It is sometimes said that he was slain at Siffin, or died 
in the environs of Persia. Sometimes an altogether different story is 
told. But as for Syria, nobody ever mentioned that he came there, not 
to speak of having died there. 

There is a certain grave said to be of Umm Salma, a wife of the Proph- 
et. Everybody knows that she died at Medina and not in Syria. She 
too never set foot in Syria. For she scarcely ever undertook a journey 
after the Prophet's death. Perhaps it is the grave of Umm Salma Asma), 
daughter of Yazid b. as-Sakan. She was an Ansari woman. Syrians like 
Shahrb. Haushab and others transmitting on her authority simply referred 
to her as Umm Salma, who was the daughter of the uncle of Mu‘adh b. 
Jabal. She was one ofthe distinguished female Companions, graced with 
religious understanding and piety. Or perhaps Umm Salma, the wife of 
Yazid b. Mu‘awiya, though it is a distant possibility, for she was famous 
neither for her knowledge nor for her piety. How often mistakes occur 
in these matters owing to similar names. 

It is said about a mashhad at Cairo in Egypt that it contains the head 
of al-Husain b. ‘AH.3 This is preposterous. Another mashhad at ‘Asqa- 
lin is also claimed to contain al-Husain’s head. It was from ‘Asqalan, 
as the story goes, that it was carried to Cairo. Scholars agree that this 
is plain nonsense. No scholar has ever said that al-Husain’s head was in 
‘Asqalan. There are various reports about it but none refers to that 
town. His head was brought before ‘Ubaid Allah b. Ziyad at Küfa. The 
Prophet’s words were recited to Ziyad and he was angered by those 
words. Others, however, say that the scene took place before Yazid b. 
Mu‘awiya in Svria. But this is not plausible because the Companions 
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mentioned in the report all happened to be in Iraq. 

Likewise it is well known that many tombs are falsely connected with 
names of famous personalities. 

These places, at any rate, carry altogether no excellence, though the 
ignorant believe that they do. Such a tomb may be the grave of a Mus- 
lim, like any other Muslim, without any specific importance attached 
to it by the ignorant. If they are actual graves, they should not be turned 
into festival sites nor should they become the place for ceremonies ob- 
served at false graves. If the grave happens to be that of a pious man 
but not the same man for whom it is claimed, then it belongs to the 
second category.3? 

Under this heading come also places which in popular belief are said 
to contain a relic of the Prophet, largely for rivalling Abraham’s station 
(maqam) at Mecca. For instance the ignorant claim that the impression 
of the Prophet's foot is lodged in the Sakhra, which is at Jerusalem, and, 
I am even told, that some ignoramuses go so far as to assert that the 
impression is that of God's own foot.3! 

A certain story is told of a mosque south of Damascus, known as the 
Mosque of the Footprint314 The footprint in it is claimed to be that 
of Moses. A preposterous lie. Moses had never set foot in Damascus or 
in its environs. 

The same applies to mashahid annexed to the graves of certain 
prophets or righteous men because they were seen there in a vision.35 
It is a consensus among Muslims that seeing a prophet or a righteous 
man in a vision at a certain spot does not necessitate that the spot should 
become the site of pilgrimage and prayer. Such is the wont of the Scrip- 
turaries. Perhaps that is why, in imitation of the Scripturaries, Mus- 
lims were led to draw a picture of the Prophet or of a pious man, or 
simply that of a certain part of their bodies, inside mashāhid, just as 
it used to be in certain mosques at Damascus, for instance, the one 
called the Mosque of the Palm?!? that houses a palm-image said to be 
of ‘Ali b. Abi Talib. God destroyed this relic. 

There are many such places in the world. Hijaz has its share of quite 
a few of them. For instance the cave one finds on the right side of the 
road as one proceeds from Badr to Mecca about which it is maintained 
that it was the cave in which the Prophet and Abū Bakr had sought 
refuge,31? the very same which is mentioned in the Koran.313 The truth 
is, however, that the cave mentioned in the Koran is the one found in 
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Mount Thaur in the vicinity of Mecca and is well known to the Meccans 
to this day. 

It is wholly un-Islamic to venerate in any way these places which 
popular belief has invested with a speciality whatever it be, because 
hallowing a location which the Shar‘ does not venerate is even worse 
than hallowing a time which the Shar‘ does not keep holy, and because 
the unlawful worship of mortal beings by religious acts, more than an 
act of venerating a certain time, comes closer to idol-worship,?!* so 
that one must really avoid praying at such places, even if one does not 
intend to venerate them. ... 

These false mashühid have been indeed set up to rival the houses of 
God;?? to sanctify what God has not sanctified, to perform a retreat 
which is neither availing nor harmful, and, finally, to divert mankind 
from the path of God. ... 

Close to this category are places for which certain positive features are 
claimed but which remain largely unproven, such as a good many graves 
about which it is said that they shelter a prophet or a saint, or places 
taken as the station of a prophet or saint, etc. Now this is sometimes true 
and sometimes not. Most of the mashahid found on the face of the earth 
are of this category, for true graves and stations are very few indeed. 

Many learned men maintain that of all the graves of prophets only 
that of Muhammad can be ascertained. Some others maintain that graves 
of other prophets, too, can be ascertained, e.g., the grave of Abraham. 
In some cases it is known in which vicinity the grave is to be found, only 
it is doubtful whether or not it is the one it is claimed to be, as is the case 
with graves of Companions located in the Small Gate at Damascus.?? 
Here the ground has undergone changes many times. Thus, except by 
recourse to some special method, it can scarcely be ascertained that such- 
and-such grave is of Bilal, 3? or of anybody else. And even if one could 
ascertain as much, a shar‘i stipulation warranting what has been insti- 
tuted at graves remains wanting. ... 

Mostly stories connected with shrines and tombs are cooked up and 
circulated by their keepers and cleavers who help themselves unduly to 
other peoples’ possessions and deflect them from the path of God. 

Stories are told about affects which the holy places are supposed to have 
had, for instance how a man called on God for some of his needs at a 
certain shrine or tomb and his wish was granted, that how he took a 
vow to consecrate something to it if God would fulfill his need and God 
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did fulfill it, so on and so forth. Idols had been worshipped for such 
purposes. Men used to be sometimes spoken to by idols. Sometimes their 
needs were granted upon pilgrimage to the idols. Similar things happen 
with the worshippers of Buddha-images among the Indians and with 
others. 

Sometimes such a practice??? was instituted by analogy with the rever- 
ence God has prescribed for His House, the site of the pilgrimage, and 
the Black Stone which must be saluted and kissed according to the 
Shari‘a, for it is the ‘right hand of God’, while mosques are His abodes. 

It was analogy that induced people to lapse into Sun and Moon 
worship, and indeed polytheism owes its genesis in the world to distor- 
tions like that. 

A sahih Tradition shows that the Prophet ‘forbade taking vows, say- 
ing, “It does not entail good; (the only thing it is good for is that) it 
forces a miser to give something away.” ' If the meritorious vows con- 
nected to a condition do not bring any good, what is one to make of 
those vows that are made to that which can bring neither harm nor 
benefit? 

As to the fulfillment of a prayer, the reason might be the dire need of 
the caller, or absolute sincerity of his supplication, or God’s benevolence 
towards him, or it was a matter God had already decreed independently 
of prayer, or it may have any other reason. ... 

Certainly we know that unbelievers’ wishes too are sometimes fulfilled 
and, notwithstanding their prayer and entreaties before their idols, 
they, too, are given water and sustenance, are assisted and forgiven. 

It is indeed incumbent upon mankind to follow that with which God 
has sent His messengers into the world, and to believe that it carries 
good for man both in this world and the next. As to the causes of these 
‘effects’, I take it upon myself to expose some of them elsewhere. 


CHAPTER NINETEEN 


To come back to the second category of places which do have something 
special about them but which something special does not entail that 
they should be turned into festivals and that prayer or other similar acts be 
performed at them. Graves of prophets and the righteous come under 
such a heading. Both the Prophet and the Salaf are reported to have 
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forbidden turning of graves into festivals in general as well as in par- 
ticular, and to have elucidated the meaning and significance of the term 
‘festival’ (“id). 

As an example of the general prohibition the following Tradition 
is quoted. Said the Prophet: ‘Do not turn your houses into graves nor 
my grave into a festival. Pray for me, for your prayer will reach me from 
wherever you may be... 


Some other Traditions, indicative of this sentiment, follow, after which: 


... Inasmuch as the Prophet’s grave is the most distinguished grave 
on the face of the earth and yet he forbade turning it into a festival, this 
injunction, then, applies more aptly to the grave of anybody else, who- 
ever that may be. Further, to this injunction he added, ‘Do not turn your 
houses into graves’, i.c., do not suspend prayer, supplication and reci- 
tation in them lest they should be reduced to the status of graves. Thus 
he enjoined that devotional acts be pursued at home and not at graves; 
this is the very opposite of the practice of such polytheists as Christians 
and those like them. ... 

A festival inasmuch as it stands for the place of celebration means an 
area intended for congregation and pilgrimage for devotional or other 
purposes, for instance the Sacred Mosque, Mina, Muzdalifa, and ‘Arafa. 
God has set up these places as sites for periodic festivals where people 
congregate and come for supplication, invocation and rites. The poly- 
theists, too, had certain places where they congregated periodically, 
but these were wiped out following the advent of Islam. 

Tombs of prophets and the righteous and tombs which are reputed to 
be their tombs and indeed any grave - all come under this heading. 

A Muslim's grave deserves reverence according to the Sunna, for it is 
the abode of a dead Muslim. Thus, it is agreed that filth should not be 
left on it, nor should it be trampled underfoot, trodden and, in our 
opinion as well as in that of the ‘ulama in general, leaned against; nothing 
that may offend the dead, dirty words and deeds, may be done in their 
vicinity. It is commendable to bless and pray for the inmate of the grave 
should one pass by it. The more distinguished the dead the more is he 
entitled to blessing and prayer. 

Burida b. al-Husaib??5 said how the Prophet used to teach them to 
say when they went out to the cemeteries: ‘Peace be upon you, inmates 
of the abodes who are among the believers and Muslims. If God will, we 
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shall join you. We ask God to grant us and you well-being.’ Muslim 
reported it. ... 

... The Prophet, while visiting Muslim graves or passing by them, 
used to salute the dead, just as a living person is saluted, and pray for 
them, just as before and after burial, and he enjoined his community 
to do the same. The prayer for the dead includes a prayer for oneself 
and the other Muslims, while the funeral prayer includes a prayer for 
the reciter, the other Muslims and, especially, for the dead person. ... 

... Visiting graves, even those of the unbelievers, is permissible in 
general. Muslim reports Abū Huraira as quoting the Prophet: ‘I asked 
my Lord's permission to pray for forgiveness for my mother, but He 
didn't allow me that. I then asked His permission to visit her grave and 
He granted me that.’ 

Another Tradition: "The Prophet visited his mother's grave and wept 
and caused those around him to weep. He then said, *I asked my Lord's 
permission to pray for forgiveness for her, but He didn't allow me that. 
I then asked His permission to visit her grave and He granted me that; 
so visit graves, for they make one mindful of death." ° 

In Muslim, Burida quotes the Prophet: ‘I forbade you to visit graves, 
but you may now visit them.’ ... 

Thus the Prophet gave leave of visiting graves, though he had earlier 
forbidden that. He did so on the ground that such visitation made one 
mindful of death and the hereafter. His permission is of general validity 
unto us, applying as much to non-Muslim as it does to Muslim graves. 

... Divergent views exist among our own associates, etc., as to the 
permissibility of undertaking a journey for visiting graves.??9 Two 
opinions follow: 

1. It is not permissible. Journeying for visitation amounts to sinning, 
and abbreviating prayer in the course of such a journey is not permissible 
either. Ibn Batta and Ibn ‘Aqil hold this view. This type of journeying 
is an act of heretical innovation. The age of the Salaf did not know it. 
Its forbidden character emerges also from this Tradition: Said the 
Prophet: ‘One must set out towards only three mosques: the Sacred 
Mosque, the Aqsa Mosque and this, here, my mosque.’ 

This prohibition includes journeying to mosques, mashahid and any 
other place per se to which one may set out for the purpose of pious 
exercise. The reason being that when Basra b. Abi Basra al-Ghifari??? 
saw Abi Huraira as the latter was returning from Mount Tür — the same 
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mount on which God had spoken to Moses - he said to him, *Had I seen 
you before you went there (i.e. Mount Tür), you would not have gone 
there, for the Prophet said, “One must mount one’s ride only to go to 
three mosques." ' Now this Companion, the transmitter of this Tradition, 
understood that Mount Tür and similar locations that had to do with 
prophets all came under the general prohibition; hence journeying to 
them is not permissible, just as journeying to all other mosques, except 
the three, is not permissible. 

Further, if despite the fact that visitation to their local mosque is 
sometimes obligatory upon and sometimes commendable for the inhabi- 
tants of a city, and the superabundance of material that has come down 
on the excellence of such visitation, setting out for one of the houses of 
God, except the three, is not permissible, a journey undertaken to the 
house of one of His worshippers already dead should be first and 
foremost impermissible. 

2. Journeying towards them is permissible. This view is held by some 
latter-day authorities, among them Abū Hamid al-Ghazali, ‘Ali b. 
al-Hasan b. ‘Abdi al-Harràni and Shaikh Aba Muhammad al-Magqdisi. 
However, I do not recall a similar opinion coming down from any of the 
early scholars, whereby the present Tradition may be construed as not 
prohibiting such a visit, just as it does not undertaking a journey to 
places where one's parents, scholars, teachers and brothers may be, or 
where one may have some perfectly legitimate worldly matters to attend. 


Other innovations, among them prayer at graves, turning graves into sanctuaries 
or erecting mosques over them, have been condemned in strongest terms by the 
Prophet and expressly prohibited by him. Some Traditions to that effect follow. 


... Such mosques as are erected over graves of prophets, the righteous, 
kings, etc., must be earmarked for removal either by demolition or in 
some other way.328 As far as I know, there is no disagreement among 
well-known scholars about this, nor about the reprehensibleness of praying 
therein. Our own school, too, does not consider the practice legitimate 
in view of the curse and prohibition to which it is subjected, and in view 
also of other Traditions that occur in this regard. Inasmuch as a single 
person lies interred therein, there is no disagreement about this issue. 
Disagreement, however, obtains among our associates about a burial 
place independent of a mosque structure: Is it defined as a place of three 
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graves? Is prayer before a solitary grave forbidden, even if there is no 
other grave near it? 

The prohibition is even stricter if it refers to a piece of land acquired 
unlawfully, for instance if one builds a mosque, school, hospice or a 
mashhad, with or without lavatory, over the tomb of a certain scholar or 
a righteous person interred in the burial place on endowed land. Such a 
practice includes a number of forbidden things, among them: 

1. It is agreed upon that to use a grave site, dedicated charitably, 
for a purpose other than burial is not permissible if done without 
compensation. Thus building a mosque, school or hospice over it amounts 
to burying the dead in a mosque, or to building caravansaries, etc., in a 
cemetery, or to building a mosque on a much needed and trodden public 
thoroughfare.329 

2. Frequently this leads to desecration of the graves of Muslims and 
exposure of their bones, as is known to have happened at many such 
places. 

3. Muslim narrates on the authority of Jabir that ‘the Prophet forbade 
erecting buildings over graves.’ 

4. Building lavatories — repositories of filth — in the midst of Muslim 
tombs, well, these are the worst things to be put next to graves, more so 
if the lavatory occupies a place of a Muslim's grave. 

5. This amounts to turning graves into mosques. Some of the texts 
forbidding the practice have been already cited. 

6. Kindling lamps on graves, while the Prophet cursed him who 
does that. 

7. The practice becomes instrumental in imitating the Scripturaries 
in a good many of their tenets and practices. ... 

The structure on Abraham's grave once used to be a closed one and 
nobody entered it. This lasted till about the fourth century. Subsequently, 
it is said, some women related to caliphs saw a dream about it and there- 
upon it was entered. According to another story, it was entered by the 
Christians when they came to occupy this area. Later, following subse- 
quent conquests, it was left as a place of worship.939 

Among our teachers, the more eminent ones used not to pray through- 
out that structure, exhorting their associates to do likewise, in pursuance 
of the Prophet's injunction and in an effort to guard themselves against 
insubordination that the practice involved. 

Similarly, kindling lamps in these mashahid is altogether forbidden, 
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so is the vow to dedicate oil, etc., there — nay, such a vow has the same 
consequence as the one to do an act of insubordination. 

The same is true of praying at graves, even if a mosque was not built 
there, for praying there amounts to turning it into a mosque, just as 
‘Aisha said: ‘(God curse the Jews and Christians who turned the graves 
of their prophets into sanctuaries.) Were it not for that, his (i.e., the 
Prophet’s) grave may have been left exposed, except it was feared that it 
may be turned into a mosque.’ ‘Aisha, of course, did not mean building 
a mosque only, for the Companions could have hardly built a mosque 
over his grave. She rather meant that they were afraid lest people should 
pray at it. Any place intended for prayer becomes a mosque, rather any 
place where prayer is offered is called a mosque, though there may not 
be a structure there. ... 

Some doctors believe that the only reason why prayer at a tomb is 
disapproved of is that the place is considered filthy, since the soil there 
is mixed with decaying flesh. The difference between a recent and an old 
cemetery is based on this belief, and a distinction is drawn whether there 
is or is not an interstice between the corpse and the soil. Pollution of 
earth as a factor in preventing prayer over it applies indiscriminately to 
all earth, tomb or no tomb. But the chief motive underlying the pro- 
hibition of prayer at graves is certainly not this. For the Prophet clearly 
stated that *when a righteous man died among the Jews and Christians 
they erected a sanctuary over his grave.' And by that he meant to caution 
against a similar practice. The Prophet is also reported as saying: ‘God, 
do not let my grave become an idol for worship." ... 

... All of this will have clearly shown you that the reason is not an 333 
apprehension of pollution but rather the apprehension of its being used 
as an idol for worship. ... 


Moreover, the Prophet's grave, or the grave of a righteous man, is safe from 
exhumation,=2 and soil pollution cannot result simply from a single grave. 


It was veneration of a pious man's grave that eventually gave rise to the 
worship of al-Làt. It has been said that *"Wadd,*? Suwa‘, Yaghüth, 
Ya‘iq, and Nasr were names of some pious men who had flourished 
during the spell between Adam and Noah.33 

Thus Muhammad b. Jarir (at-Tabari) reports...about Ya'üq and 
Nasr: "They were a righteous people who lived between Adam and Noah, 
and they had followers. When they died, their follower-associates said, 334 
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“If we draw their pictures, then these pictures would, upon remembrance, 
draw us more ardently toward worship.” Consequently, they drew their 
pictures. When these associates in turn died, there came others; Iblis 
stole his way into the hearts of these latter ones and said, “They (your 
predecessors) used to worship them (the pictures) and to them they 
prayed for rain; so, you, too, worship them." ' 

Qatada and others say: ‘Noah’s people used to worship these idols, 
subsequently the Arabs adopted them.’ 

This very reason which prompted the Shari‘a to prohibit worship of 
graves has been undoubtedly the cause of plunging many a nation into 
major polytheism, or a minor variety thereof. For people have been 
guilty of ascribing images of the righteous, or images they claimed were 
symbols for the planets, etc., as partners to God. Shirk through the grave 
of someone in whose prophethood or piety one believes is at any rate a 
greater shirk than the one perpetrated through a wooden or stone image. 
Thus you find a great many people imploring more soulfully at graves 
than they would in a mosque, or even at dawn. Some even have the temer- 
ity of prostrating before them, while most of them expect in return for 
their prayer and supplication before them such benediction as they do 
not expect even in the mosques towards which journeying is recommended. 

It was indeed this corruption — shirk, whether great or small — which the 
Prophet wanted to nip in the bud, to the extent that he forbade praying 
in a tomb altogether — even though one who prays there may not intend 
the beatitude of the area by his prayer, unlike his prayer in the three 
mosques where he does intend their beatitude — just as he also forbade 
praying at exact sunrise, noon, and sunset, because these are times when 
the polytheists seek their prayer to the sun to bring them beatitude. Even 
though a Muslim does not intend all that, the Prophet nevertheless 
forbade prayer at these times to root out the practice thereby. 

If, however, one intends to pray at a prophet's grave or of a pious man, 
hoping that prayer offered in such an area would bring him beatitude, 
this is, then, exactly departing from, and opposing, the religion of God 
and His Messenger. It, moreover, amounts to originating a religion 
without divine sanction. The Muslims consensually uphold, on the basis 
of what we know of necessity to be the true religion brought by the 
Prophet, that there is no merit in prayer at a grave, no matter whose 
grave it be. Likewise, prayer in the vicinity of graves carries absolutely 
no excellence; it is evil, if anything. 
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This despite the fact that angels and divine mercy descend in such an 
area. Be warned, the true faith falls between two extremes.935 

The Christians revered their prophets, enough to worship them and 
their images. The Jews, on the other hand, made slight of them, enough 
to kill them. The middle community of Islam knows the true value of the 
prophets and, therefore, goes neither into their adoration, like the Chris- 
tians, nor into slighting them, as the Jews do. Hence the Prophet's 
remark: ‘Do not exalt me the way Christians did Jesus, son of Mary. 
I am only a servitor of God and His Messenger.’ 

If it is assumed that a greater measure of divine mercy is caused to 
descend by prayer at graves than by the same elsewhere, then the harm 
emanating from prayer at graves would hold sway over this benefit, to 
the extent that it would completely overshadow or outweigh it. Thus, 
such a prayer would have neutralized that benefit and established instead 
something occasioning divine curse and punishment. It suffices a man 
- who is not graced with the insight to perceive for himself the corrup- 
tion inherent in such a prayer - to follow the Prophet unconditionally. 
For had not the harm of prayer at graves far outweighed the benefit 
accruing from prayer thereat, certainly the Prophet would have been 
loath to forbid it. Again, the reason why he also forbade prayer at the 
three times, fasting on the Day of Greater «Jd, and on the Day of Minor 
(Id, and, indeed, wine, even a drop of it, is that the evil they are liable to 
work preponderates whatever element of good they might have, or else 
he would not have interdicted these things. 

Neither is it incumbent upon, nor yet fitting for a Muslim, to demand 
of prophets reasons for the harm inhering in certain things; he is rather 
obliged to follow them. ... 

Doctors hold divergent views over the status of prayer offered inside 
a tomb structure: Is it to be reckoned forbidden or reprehensible? 
If forbidden, would it carry? The view favoured by our own school is 
that such a prayer is forbidden and inadmissible. That it is undoubtedly 
so would become apparent to anyone who would care to reflect upon 
aforementioned textual materials. 

Here we do not, however, mean to settle already well-known issues, 
instead we wish to alert about those other issues that are liable to remain 
hidden. 

The present problem subsumes under it visitation to graves for du‘@ at 
or to them. The prayer at graves and similar places is reducible to two kinds: 
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1. One may offer prayer in an area accidentally and not consciously, 
as, for instance, when one calls on God on his way while he happens to 
be passing by a graveyard, or one who upon visiting graves utters ‘Peace 
be upon you!’, then asks God to grant him and the dead well-being, as 
recommended by the Sunna. This and similar practices are harmless. 

2. One may pursue du‘@ at them, fully conscious that a du‘@ is more 
liable to be answered here than elsewhere. This kind is interdicted. But 
does the prohibition require that it be considered outright unlawful or as 
something to be merely avoided? It would seem that it is closer to the 
former. The difference between the two cases is, however, quite clear. 

There is no harm if a man, while calling God, accidentally runs into an 
idol, a cross, or a church on his way, or invokes His name in an area where 
there happens to be a cross, but he is quite unmindful of that, or enters 
a church to spend the night there lawfully and calls on Him during the 
night, or stays at night in the house of one of his friends and goes into 
supplication there. 

If, on the other hand, he consciously pursues du‘@ at an idol, cross, 
or church, nay even at a house, a shop in the market or one of these 
columns along the way, hoping that this du‘@ will be answered in that 
area, this would then indeed be a major transgression. These things are 
objectionable and forbidden, since prayer at them carries no merit. 

Visiting graves for du‘d falls into this category, or is even graver than 
some of the forms mentioned above. ... 

The report given by some people, whereby the Prophet is quoted as 
saying, ‘If you are at a loss about matters, seek assistance from tbe inhabi- 
tants of graves', and similar accounts are by suffrage universel of scholars 
fabricated and false. Many factors clarify as much, among them: 

1. It has already been elaborated that the reason why the Prophet 
forbade prayer at graves is that pilgrimage to and retreat at them may 
not become instrumental in promoting one kind of shirk or another, and 
lest the heart should become attached to them either with fond hopes or 
fear. 

It is evident that in strained circumstances, in the face of a calamity 
for instance, a man feels constrained to pray either in order to attract 
good, such as rain, or to repel evil, in which case he seeks assistance. 
Now, under such circumstances, he might feel greatly tempted to resort 
to prayer at graves, hoping his prayers will be answered at them. In being 
thus seduced by graves his condition is liable to be worse than the condi- 
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tion of a man who carries out the mandatory devotional exercise at 
graves in normal circumstances. 

The temptation and the consequent corruption to moral life may be 
assumed to be less for most of those who pray at graves in times of ease 
and well-being. Not so with those who are driven to do that in pressing 
conditions; their seduction would be indeed great. Now if the harm and 
corruption — factors responsible for the prohibition of prayer at graves — 
are established for these latter, it is only logical to assume that they are 
the ones who should be most emphatically barred from lapsing into the 
practice. This is crystal-clear to him who has understanding of the religion 
of God. ... 

2. Visiting graves for calling on God at them, in the hope that this call 
will be heard here more than it would be elsewhere is a matter which 
neither God nor his Prophet have prescribed, nor anyone among the 
Companions, the Tàbi«un or Muslim leaders is known to have done, nor 
yet anyone among the early scholars or the righteous is known to have 
mentioned. Indeed most of what is related in this connection comes 
rather from some of the late authorities who flourished after the second 
century of hijra. Several times the Companions suffered from drought, 
many calamities surprized them, why did they not visit the Prophet's 
grave seeking for rain and help? ‘Umar rather went to al-Abbas*39 and 
sought rain through his intercession.33? He did not do so at the Prophet's 
grave — nay, it is even reported that all ‘Aisha did ‘was to expose the 
Prophet's grave so that it might rain, since divine mercy used to descend 
on his grave’, but she neither prayed at it for rain nor solicited succor 
there. 

That is the reason why when a chamber was built over the Prophet's 
grave during the age of the Tabi‘in, a small skylight was left in its upper- 
most part where it remains till now, with candles held by a stone around it. 
The ceiling was open at the top. This was built when the Mosque and 
the pulpit were razed by fire in 650's.338 ... Subsequently the Mosque 
and the ceiling were restored with the addition of a wooden fence drawn 
round his chamber.3? Many years later a dome was built above the 
ceiling34 and some disapproved thereof. 

However, we are told in Muhammad b. Ishàáq's Maghdazi — with addi- 
tions by Yünus b. Bukair - on the authority of Abū Khalda Khalid b. 
Dinar from Abü'l-Áliya: "When we conquered Tustar,344 we found in 
the treasury of Hurmuzàn a cot on which lay a dead man with his scripture 
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lying near his head. We picked up the scripture and carried it to ‘Umar. 
He sent for Ka‘b.342 Ka‘b copied it out in Arabic. I was the first Arab 
to recite it as one would recite the Koran. I (Khalid b. Dinar) asked 
Abw’l-‘Aliya, “What was in it?” 

He replied, “Your history, your affairs, and your solecisms (?) and 
whatever else there was to come later.” 

“And the man”, I inquired, “what did you do with him?” 

“Next day we dug thirteen graves and when night came we buried him 
and levelled the graves, all of them, in order to obscure his identity from 
people lest they should exhume him. ”343 

“What did people expect from him?” 

“Whenever it did not rain, they would expose him with his cot and it 
would start to rain.” 

“Who did you think the man was?” 

“A man called Daniel .344 

“When did he die?” 

“Three hundred years ago.” 

“And no part of his body had changed?” 

“Not really —a few hairs at the nape. The flesh of prophets does not 
decay in the earth nor is it devoured by beasts.” 7345 

This story shows how the Ansar and Muhàjirün obscured the man’s 
grave, lest it should turn people’s heads. This means they rejected the 
practice. 

It is told that the people of Constantinople treated the grave of Aba 
Ayyüb Ansari in a like manner. This example should not be followed. 
The garrison towns had a number of graves of the Prophet’s Companions 
and the Tabi‘in and, after them, the @imma living close by. Yet they 
never sought divine succor at a Companion’s grave nor even prayed at 
it or through it for rain and assistance. It is evident that zealousness and 
allegations go a long way in transmitting such stories, or even those that 
are comparatively inferior. 

Anyone who contemplates the books of athàr and acquaints himself 
with the conduct of the Salaf would know, beyond the shadow of a doubt, 
that they absolutely never sought assistance, or prayed for anything, at 
graves; and if one of their own number was ignorant enough to do that, 
they rather tried to prevent him. 

Du‘@ at such a location cannot remain without being either superior 
or inferior to its counterpart offered elsewhere. If superior, it could not 
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have possibly remained unknown to the Companions, the TabiGn and 
the generation succeeding the latter. How is it that the golden age of 
Islam, its first three generations, were ignorant of it and those coming 
after it well aware of it? That they knew of its excellence and yet abstained 
from it simply cannot be maintained in view of their zeal for everything 
good, especially the du‘@. A man in need clings to whatever means there 
is, even if it be reprehensible. Being most often in need of du‘@ and despite 
the knowledge of its excellence at graves, how is it that they still did not 
resort to it? An impossibility — no matter how one looks at it, from the 
point of view of human nature or the perspective of the Shari‘a. 

Jf, conversely, inferior, then the intent to pursue it at graves is both 
erroneous and sinful, which is true also of all other places where dufa 
carries no excellence, such as river banks, groves, market shops, wayside, 
and innumerable similar places. 


The Koran clearly and variously stipulates against du® at such places. (42: 21; 
7:33; 6 : 80-83) It is a kind of polytheism. 

Now these mushrikün who are perpetrators of major as well as minor shirk 
frighten the well-meaning and sincere into trust over the intercession of such 
things and saints. One rebuffs them saying: We are not afraid of these — your 
intercessors. They are like any other creature of God. They cannot profit 
him whom God wishes to harm, nor harm him whom He wishes to bless. How 
possibly can we fear these creatures whom you have turned into intercessors 
while you yourselves do not fear God ? You have originated in His religion shirk 
which remains unauthorized by the Koranic revelation. Which party is more 
eligible therefore to remain in bliss: The one that fears no one but God and is 
not guilty of introducing shirk in His religion or the one that has been guilty 
of unwarranted shirk? 


... If as a counter-argument it is posited: But someone is reported to 
have said, ‘Ma‘rif’s?4* grave is a tested antidote!’34? and Ma‘rif himself 
is reported to have advised his nephew to offer du‘@ at his grave. More- 
over, Abi ‘Ali al-Khiragi tells in his stories about Ahmad’s survivors 
how one of them would visit Ahmad’s grave with the object of du‘@ at 
it in mind. I suppose al-Marwazi mentions this. It is also reported about 
groups of men who offered du‘@ at the graves of prophets and the right- 
eous among the Prophet's family and how it was answered. Indeed 
many people do that. 

Later authors include a visit to the Prophet's grave for du“@ among the 
rites of the pilgrimage. Others mention that he who sends his blessings 
upon the Prophet seventy times at his grave, then offers du@, his du(a? 
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will be answered. Some doctors, supporting him who considers recitation 
permissible at the grave of the Prophet, argue that it is a location where 
invoking peace (salam), performing dhikr and offering du‘a are permis- 
sible, so recitation (gir@a) must be permissible here, as it is elsewhere. 

Some people saw dreams about du‘@ at the graves of certain saints, 
and many experienced that a du‘@ offered at an eminent man’s grave, 
such as that of Shaikh Abü'l-Faraj ash-Shirazi al-Maqdisi, etc., was 
answered. 

In our own time, we have seen men held in public esteem for their 
distinction in both knowledge and deeds who would use graves for offer- 
ing du‘@ and for pious retreat. One of such men would be outstanding 
in knowledge, the other possessing miraculous powers according to 
public belief. How can one go against these people? 

Although this is far from being the true position of people of knowledge 
and piety, this is the extreme form that the belief of grave-cult takes on 
and this is the reason why I mention this matter. 

I say the following in this matter: Nothing about the commendability 
of what we have mentioned as objectionable can be convincingly traced 
back to the behaviour of the first three generations that were extolled by 
the Prophet. ... This despite their dire need for it — should it be assumed 
to possess any merit at all. The fact of the conspicuous absence of it from 
their command and practice, though they may have felt a pressing need 
for it, and granted it may have had some merit, forces one to the inescap- 
able conclusion that it has no specific merit at all. 

Turning now to later generations, the most that can be supposed is 
that the Community thenceforward came to hold divergent views with 
the result that many a learned and sincere gave in to the practice, whilst 
some still chose to forbid it. 

That the Community as a whole considered it preferable/good (istah- 
sana) simply cannot be maintained. This for two reasons: One, leaders 
( imma), as a matter of fact, disapproved of it and rejected it in times 
both old and new. Two, it is impossible that the Community should 
have come to a general agreement in considering an act good, which, 
had it really been good, must have most certainly been performed by the 
early Muslims, but which they did not. This makes for mutual incompat- 
ibility and contradiction, while consensuses (ijma‘at) do not admit of 
that. If, however, Muslims in later times came to hold divergent views 
on the subject, then, for the viability of their views, they must be subjected 
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to the test of the Koran, Sunna, and Consensus of early authorities 
either enshrined in explicit texts of implicitly inferred. 

But how can that be? Thanks God, such is not quoted from a distin- 
guished imam, nor yet from a learned man (alim) whose views were 
followed and respected. Indeed what is transmitted in this respect happens 
either to be a statement falsely acribed to a person - for instance the 
alleged saying of ash-Shàfii: "Whenever I am afflicted with misfortune, 
I go and pray at the grave of Abū Hanifa, and he, may God have mercy 
upon him, responds to me.’ — or something similar. This is a gross 
canard whose falsehood is self-evident. Anyone who has the least bit of 
knowledge of the historical record (nagl) knows, of necessity, that it is 
but fiction. 

For when ash-Sháfi'i arrived in Baghdad there was definitely no such 
grave frequented for du‘a@, nay, the practice was not even known during 
ash-Shafi'l’s period. He had seen in Hijaz, Yemen, Syria, Iraq and 
Egypt graves of the Prophet's Companions and the Tabi‘an. The inmates 
of these graves were to ash-Shafi'i, as to other Muslims, more distinguished 
than Abū Hanifa and other learned of his rank. Why is it that ash-Shafifi 
offered du(à) only at Abü Hanifa’s grave? 

Add to it the fact that such pupils of Abū Hanifa as Abū Yüsuf, 
Muhammad, Zufar, al-Hasan b. Ziyād and their circle who survived to see 
ash-Shafiíi used to offer du‘@ neither at Abū Hanifa’s grave nor at 
anybody else's. This is topped by the fact that ash-Shafifi himself, out of 
fear of corruption, disapproved of veneration accorded to graves of the 
righteous. This is established in his book, as we have already mentioned. 

Stories such as the above are fabricated by people who lack both in 
knowledge and true faith, or else emanate from a person of obscure 
identity. We who do not, upon being confronted with such anonymous 
stories, permit adherence to them - not until they are corroborated and 
proven - even when we know them to be stemming from a person who 
does not speak out of sectarian passion, how possibly can we accept 
them from a person about whose motives we are left in dark? 

Some of these things a person may have, moreover, said or done purely 
on his own initiative, in which he may or may not be wrong; or he may 
have qualified his statement with numerous provisos and specifications 
in order to render it safe, though now in the process of transmission these 
provisos come to be dropped so that the statement undergoes substantial 
distortion. ... 
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Then, again, all these arguments revolve around either a report, 
which cannot possibly be taken to confirm what is Shar‘, or an analogy 
on the likes of which one cannot rest the commendability of acts of 
worship — no, not with the knowledge that the Prophet never prescribed 
them. 

As it happens, it is rather these unauthoritative stories and analogies 
emanating from persons of Christian antecedents that claim for grave- 
worship the status of devotional acts. According to Muslim scholars, 
the only authority to be followed in establishing rulings are the Koran, 
Sunna, and the practice of the early converts. It is not possible to establish 
a shar“ ruling on anything but these three bases, whether textually ex- 
plicit or inferred. 

A reply to the question may be attempted in two ways, one general, 
the other concrete. 

The general is incompatibility. Such stories and analogies abound 
among the Jews and Christians. The polytheists, unto whom God com- 
missioned the Prophet, used to call on their idols, and occasionally their 
call would be answered, just as that of the qubiriyiin®4® is sometimes 
answered. Among the Christians, too, we still see a group that favours 
the cult of graves. 

If this in itself constituted the argument why one must be satisfied with 
it and desire it, then let it be dismissed, because this is unbelief, and self- 
contradictory at that. 

You moreover see that each or these people who invoke divine succor 
at graves or elsewhere has set up for himself an idol. Only his own does 
he hold in esteem while other idols he looks down upon. Each one of 
them claims that his idol alone responds to petitions. That all idols can 
be equally effective is impossible. Agreement with some to the exclusion 
of some others is mere arbitrariness and unjustifiable preference, while 
professing faith of all of them would amount to combine the oppo- 
sites.349 ,. , 

Further, the call of Bal‘am b. Ba'üra,?5? one of Moses’ people, too, 
had been granted. Yet God dispossessed him of his faith. 

The polytheists, too, sometimes pray seeking rain and help and may 
be granted their request. 

Turning now to a concrete reply: This mistaken notion stems from two 
sources: manqül, viz., what is reported about such a du‘@ as coming 
down from certain notables; and ma‘qil, by which is meant the belief, 
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based on experience and analogy, about the benefit accruing from such 
due. 

The naql in this matter is either outright false or incorrect, thus having 
no demonstrative power. We already adduced above authoritative state- 
ments against this practice. 

About the ma‘qiil, we say this: The benefits generally mentioned in 
this connection are false. Only rarely a call made by these people at 
graves is answered. Of course, one such man makes all kinds of wishes 
but it is only a single wish that is actually granted, or a multitudinous 
number do the same and are heard one by one. What a difference between 
these and those who offer du‘@ in the hours of early morning, calling on 
God in prostration and after prayer and in the houses of God! The latter, 
when they call on God humbly, in the manner of the qubüriyün, hardly 
ever are they disappointed, and unless there be an impediment their 
wishes almost always come true. The truth of the matter is, the same 
request made by the qubüriyün when it is made by the sincere is seldom 
turned down, while to the qubüriyün, seldom granted. ... 

If the sincere continue to cherish and pursue good in their prayers, 
the qubüriyün, if perchance one of their calls is heard, allow this to be 
followed by a weakening of monotheism, a diminishing of their share 
to be granted by the Lord. Such a man, unlike the early believers, does 
not find in his heart a taste for the flavour and sweetness of faith. Per- 
haps he is hardly ever blessed in his needs. May God pardon them, for, 
perhaps, they are unaware that what they do is heretical innovation; 
and when a man exercising independent judgment makes a mistake, 
God rewards him for his initiative and pardons him for his mistake. 

All such things as are suspected of carrying influence on the phenome- 
nal world but which are nevertheless proscribed in the Shari‘a — e.g., 
astrological action, psychological measures, such as the eye,?91 du‘@ of 
the interdicted kind, forbidden incantation, natural magic, etc. — their 
harm is far greater than their benefit, even in respect of the desired object. 
For mostly it is worldly goals that are sought by means of these things, 
and scarcely does a man attain a worldly aim through them but that on 
account of which his end in this world is not an unhappy one, let alone 
the next. Far more are those who lose through these practices than those 
who gain through them. Moreover only God knows how much misfor- 
tune and harm they contain. These methods are in themselves harmful, 
able only rarely to fulfill a need and, when, entailing more harm than good. 
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On the other hand, the approved methods for attaining lawful and com- 
mendable goals — regardless whether they be physical, such as commerce 
and cultivation, or religious, such as trust in and dependence on God, 
calling Him in the lawful manner, in places and times distinguished by 
Him and His Prophet - result in the attainment of the absolute, or that 
which is mostly, good. And if some harm may proceed from following 
the lawful and abandoning the unlawful - which is, moreover, forbidden — 
then this harm is augmented among the good that will accrue from it. 

Not only do the Koran, Sunna, and Consensus indicate that it is true, 
the mattercan also be comprehended from common experience and sound 
analogies. Take for instance prayer and almsgiving, felicity is achieved 
through them both for this world and the next; both attract all that which 
is good and repel every evil. 

These remarks are meant to explain that these measures yield neither 
absolute nor preponderant good. A man who has experience and knowl- 
edge of the world and its circumstances believes with absolute certainty 
that such indeed is the case. 

Once that is established, it is not for us to explain why occasionally 
a du‘@ may be effective. The means by which God causes events to happen 
in the world and heaven can in reality be accounted for by Him alone. 
This is certainly true of the more important events. Similarly, the many 
different kinds of them also cannot be comprehended by mankind in 
view of the vastness of His dominion. Thus the method of the prophets 
was to enjoin mankind such acts as carried benefit and not harm for 
them, without, however, distracting them like the philosophizers with 
talk about the reasons underlying the creation of the universe, for this is 
vexing and of little benefit, or entails harm. 

The Prophet may be likened to a physician who enters upon a patient, 
sees his malady, diagnoses it, then tells the patient what he must drink 
and what he must abstain from. The patient acts as advised and recovers, 
which is his objective. 

Now a philosophizer would lapse into a lengthy debate about the 
causes and the nature of that malady, denouncing the malady as much as 
what causes it. Were the patient to ask, ‘Pray, what would cure me of 
it? he would be found totally lacking in a definite knowledge of that. 

However, talking of the efficaciousness of some of these measures, 
it may contain a veritable fitna for a man of weak mind and faith, in a 
way that it would befuddle his reason and come to possess it, especially 
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if he is not graced with the knowledge and faith leading him to true 
guidance and certainty. 

It suffices an intelligent man to know that anything other than the 
lawful can in no way produce an effect. Thus it is without benefit alto- 
gether. But if it did, then the harm ensuing therefrom would be greater 
than the resulting benefit. 

The reason why the need of a certain man who offers a forbidden 
du‘@ is fulfilled may be his sense of utter helplessness, a helplessness 
with which even if a mushrik were to call on God before an idol, the call 
would be certainly heard by virtue of the caller’s undivided attention to 
God, notwithstanding that the du‘@ before an idol was at any rate an 
act of shirk. Unless God chooses to forgive, a man whose prayer is an- 
swered through an intermediary, the inhabitant of a grave or someone 
else, whose help he solicited, will be punished for that and thrown into 
hell.53? Tt is like asking for one's own ruination, in much the same way 
as when Tha‘laba asked the Prophet to pray that he may be granted an 
excess of wealth and time after time the Prophet forbade him that but 
he persisted, so that the Prophet had to pray for him, which became his 
undoing in this world and the next. ... 

How many a worshipper called on God with a call of the unlawful 
kind and yet it was answered, though it brought on his perdition in this 
world and the next, either because he asked what was improper to ask, 

. or asked in a manner which was displeasing to God. ... 

Don't you see that magic, talisman,?*? evil eye and other influences 
exist in the world by God's leave, by means of which He gratifies the 
desires of many evil persons. Even so, it says in the Koran: ‘Indeed they 
know that whoever carries on in it (i.e., sorcery) shall have no por- 
tion in the next world; and surely it was evil for which they sold 
themselves, if only they knew. And had they believed, and been god- 
fearing, a recompense from God would be better, if only they knew.’ 
(2:102-3) ... 

It is well known that a caller's own independent judgment (ijtihad), 
blind conformity (taglid), good works, and the like may qualify him for 
divine forgiveness for the reprehensibleness of a given act in which he 
engaged. Even so this does not prevent one from knowing that that act 
of worship is both reprehensible and forbidden, though this particular 
person is exonerated from the charge of reprehensibleness. 

It is at this point that many go wrong. On being told how certain 
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individuals among the righteous offered an act of worship or du‘@ and 
found it to be effective, these people make it an argument in favour of 
the commendability of that act of worship or du‘a@, eventually considering 
this behaviour perfectly orthodox as though the Prophet had himself 
assumed it. This is wrong, especially since the influence that act produced 
was due only to the sincerity which occupied the heart of him who did 
it at the time he did it. Now the followers enact it in form only, bereft of 
sincerity. Consequently they are struck with it, for basically the act 
remains an unprescribed one. So, they neither merit the reward of true 
followers, nor accomplish the sincerity of that doer whose genuine need 
and purity of intent may atone for him. 

The present category also includes of 'effects' that are said to have 
befallen certain venerable gentlemen during these heretically novel 
musical sessions. Those ‘effects’ had doubtless resulted from certain 
‘states (ahwal)’ arising in their hearts in the presence of a stimulant. 
In giving ear to this stimulant they were acting purely on their own 
initiative or were guilty of a shortcoming which may have been washed 
away on account of the purity of their intent. Now their followers take 
to participating in musical concerts only outwardly. The former's par- 
ticipation in musical sessions is not, at any rate, a Sunna to be followed, 
while the blind followers have neither purity nor good intent on account 
of which their own masters had been either excused or pardoned; so they 
are doomed to perish. 

It is related about a certain shaikh that he was seen in a dream after 
he had passed away. He was asked, *How did God treat you?' He replied, 
*God made me stand before Himself and said, "You evil shaikh, weren't 
you in the habit of reciting (the charms of) Sufdà and Lubna? Were it not 
that I knew your sincerity, I would have doubtless punished you." ' 

Whenever you hear of a hymn or du‘a fulfilling the need of the man 
who engaged therein, though in themselves these remain deplorable from 
the perspective of the Shari‘a, you must make no mistake about it that 
most of them fall in the present category. 

For this reason the imams, who knew the Shari‘a well, used to detest 
this practice among their followers, even if its effect was perceivable 
among their followers. For instance, Samnün al-Muhibb?** is reported 
to have said: ‘Impressed by some of these wonder stories I came to the 
Tigris and called out, *By Thy might, I shall not budge until you send 
out a whale for me.” And lo and behold! there emerged a huge whale.’ 
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When this reached al-Junaid,3** he exclaimed, ‘I wish a snake had come 
out instead and killed him.’ 

Likewise we are told how a certain devotee at Medina came to the 
Prophet’s grave and expressed his desire for a certain kind of food there, 
whereupon a Hashimite came to him and said, ‘The Prophet sends you 
this and tells you that you had better be gone from us, for those with us 
have no such desires.’ 

Still other people found their needs fulfilled without being thus told 
off, owing either to their ijtihād, taglid, or deficient knowledge, for we 
can forgive an ignorant what we cannot forgive to another person, as is 
recounted about Barkh?9?6 the pious who prayed for rain among the 
Israelites. 

Thus, what is generally related in this connection comes from people 
of inadequate understanding. If it really were an integral part of the 
Islamic law and faith the people of perception would have been first 
to claim it. 

It cannot be claimed that these people were allowed to indulge in these 
practices because of their deficient perception. God allows it to no one, 
though in the case of deficient perception divine forgiveness and pardon 
may be still hoped for. As for the approval of abominable things or 
making lawful that which is unlawful — definitely no! Thus there is a 
difference between forgiving the doer or wishing pardon for him and 
considering his deed lawful or extending a feeling of amity to him, whether 
this applies to the deed itself or to some of its attributes. 

I know of people one of whom asked an interred saint or prophet 
for his need and it was granted him. Such a man is not outside of what 
I have mentioned. But this is not of Law, nor of the Sunna to be fol- 
lowed. ... 

Further, the prohibition and the undesirability of such unprescribed 
supplications (ad Gya) stem either from the object of request (maflüb) 
or from the request itself (nafs at-talab), which is also true of seeking 
divine help and refuge for an act which is forbidden or reprehensible. 
Here the detestable character is due either to the object against which 
refuge is sought or to the very act of seeking help. Indeed people may 
be saved from one evil only to plunge into a greater one. 

A prohibited object of request is, for instance, that one ask God to 
grant that which is detrimental to one's interests in this world or the 
next and is granted this request without his being aware that it may be 
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harmful to him. ... Or he may unlawfully invoke divine wrath on some- 
body, as did Bal‘am b. Ba‘ara against the people of Moses. Many a 
people who are given to the adoration of saints have been guilty of this. 
One of them may be overwhelmed at times by his own love or hate of 
people, thus unjustifiably invoking divine blessing for, or curse upon, 
them. His prayer may be granted, yet he may deserve punishment on 
account of this invocation, just as for his other sins, unless he is pardoned 
on the strength of repentance, good works, intercession, or some such 
thing that might work to absolve him of the consequences of his offence. 
If not, then he is likely to suffer punishment by being dispossessed either 
of his taste for faith and its sweetness, so that this would result in a 
spiritual fall; or of action in conformity with faith, so that he would 
become immoral; or, finally, of the very source of faith, in which case 
he would become an infidel or both an infidel and a hypocrite (muna- 
fiq). ... 

Such people mistakenly believe that fulfillment of a prayer such as 
this is a sign of divine favour and blessing bestowed upon the petitioner. 
In truth it is not blessing at all. It only resembles blessing in that the 
prayer was efficacious and God was Almighty. True blessing is felicity 
in the hereafter or in this world, but without reprobation in the next. 
This phenomenon is like leadership and riches which God bestows upon 
some of the infidels and immoral in this world; and if these material 
assets did not harm the interests of their possessors in the world-to-come, 
they would be true blessing. That is the reason why our own Hanbalite 
scholars, as those apart from them, differ as to what is bestowed upon 
infidels by God may be equated with true blessing at all, even though 
the nature of their disagreement is purely verbal. ... 

... As for prohibition due to quest itself: Sometimes it is a case of a 
prayer addressed to a force other than God, a practice in vogue among 
sorcerers who address themselves to stars and worship them. This is 
followed by a variety of punitive events unless they are counteraffected 
by the prayer and worship of the believers. Accordingly, these things 
appear during interregnum between two prophets and in lands of infidelity 
(kufr) and hypocrisy (nifág), but not in Muslim countries and Islamic 
times.35? 

I know men who when they are struck with hardships turn for succor 
to some living person to be delivered from their hardships and are reliev- 
ed. They may even witness certain things, whilst the living person whose 
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help is solicited is not aware of it and has no knowledge thereof. Others, 
again, invoke curse against people or intend to cause them harm, and 
imagine somebody alive or dead standing in the way of harming people. 
Sometimes such a man may even see this living or dead person smiting 
him with his sword, though the latter is not even conscious of that.358 
In fact, it is a deed of God for a certain reason that could exist between 
the man who is the object of evil intention and his saviour, owing to the 
former's compliance with the latter's exhortation to be obedient to God, 
etc. This is more likely. 

Something of this forbidden kind may happen to idol-worshippers 
which, though they may attribute it to God's love of them, is neverthe- 
less devil’s work in favour of his devotees.25® Now if the efficacy may 
follow from invoking one who believes that he has not even heard the 
call for help, how can he imagine that it is he who has caused it or 
even had a part to play in it? If it is said that God brings that into 
play through that means, then this is not possible if the means happens 
to be a forbidden one, like maladies that God causes to follow from 
consumption of poisons. Often a forbidden prayer itself is a prayer 
offered to one apart from God, even though God is called upon through 
intercession of another, as the Christians are wont to do..‘O Mother 
of God’, they plead, ‘intercede on our behalf with God!’ Other times 
though the prayer is made to God, it is made through an agency which 
is loath to Him. This may be likened to the conduct of the polytheists 
who seek God through the agency of their idols. Still other times one 
calls on God with words that are least desirable for use in supplication 
or prayer on account of their inherently outrageous character. 

Even though they may occasionally succeed in having a man’s call 
answered, these calls are at any rate forbidden. Forbidden in that their 
harm far exceeds their benefit. Thus they constitute nothing short of a 
temptation for him whom God neither guides nor gives insight to per- 
ceive the difference between the matters of fakwin and tashri ,?9? and 
between those of preordination (qadar) and doctrine (shar), and, 
finally, to know that all affairs fall in three categories: things that God 
has ordained but which He neither likes nor is pleased with them, and 
that which cause these phenomena are forbidden and liable to punish- 
ment; then there are those things that God has prescribed and which He 
likes and is pleased to see man perform, though He Himself does not 
assist man to their attainment, these are laudable, pleasing, even if 
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they are not produced; and, finally, such acts as God likes and helps 
man to perform. 

In the first case we have divine assistance, in the second divine wor- 
ship, and in the third a blending of first and second. ... 

A du@ which is unlawful but efficacious comes under the heading 
of divine assistance but not divine worship, which is also the case of 
the du‘@ offered by all unbelievers, hypocrites and evildoers. ... 

It is a sign of divine beatitude that the aim of a caller whose du‘@ con- 
tains shirk — because he entreats a force apart from God to fulfill his 
need or to have God fulfill it — remains unattained; such a du‘a@ leads 
not even to a semblance of fulfillment of goal but in very trifling matters, 
while in matters of greater importance, rains during famines and deliv- 
erance from calamities for instance, it is, as it contains shirk, of no avail. 


This is borne out by Koranic passages: 6 : 40-1; 17 : 76; 27 :62; 17 : 56-7; 
and 39 : 43-4. 


That God alone responds to or grants these matters of greater impor- 
tance is an ample indication of His Omnipotence; at the same time, 
it quite decisively does away with suspicion about the power of one 
ascribed to God as a partner. This yields the knowledge that the fulfill- 
ment of other matters, besides these significant ones, comes also from 
God, the One, even though it may follow from causes that are forbid- 
den or lawful. Just as His creating the heavens, earth, wind, clouds, and 
other similar massive bodies is an indication of His Oneness - and He is, 
of course, the Creator of everything - it is only logical that He should 
be the Creator also of everything besides these, since these result from 
His greater creations. Thus, the creator of the ‘complete cause’ is un- 
avoidably the creator of the ‘causative factor.’ 

In short, shirk is of two kinds: 

Shirk fi rubübiyatihi (assigning a share to others in the ‘lordship’ of 
God), whereby governance (of the universe) is ascribed to others along- 
side of God, as is indicated by the Koranic verse (34 : 22); but this verse 
makes it abundantly clear that these (people) carry no weight at all, 
not even the weight of a particle, nor do they participate with God in 
anything, nor yet assist Him in the management of His dominion. So 
whoever is not the lord or the partner or an assistant, then his relation 
loses its entire validity (for the supplicant).39! 
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The second kind is shirk fi ulühiyatihi (making others share in the ‘divin- 
ity’ of God) by praying to others as in worship or for a need. ... And 
just as the presence of (diverse) creatures does not detract from the One- 
ness of God’s ‘lordship’, or stop God from being the sole Creator of 
everything, or necessitate that man should pray to a created being either 
out of worship or for intercession, likewise the existence of certain un- 
lawful acts, such as the crime of ‘association (shirk )’, does not infringe 
upon the Oneness of God’s ‘divinity’, nor restrain Him from claiming 
pure religion from man, or require that words and deeds embodying 
the spirit of shirk be used, as God resents, and punishes the servitor, for 
these. The harm emanating from these is greater than the benefit accruing 
therefrom, as God has made our worshipping Him alone and our seek- 
ing of assistance from Him alone the source of all good. The general 
run of Koranic verses tends to establish this great principle, to the extent 
that (in Koran 2 : 255) God decisively wipes out the effect of intercession 
except for one which is made with His permission. ... 

... What we have so far mentioned refers to the prohibition of such 
du@, although it might be effective — if it is assumed that this du‘@ was 
the cause or part of the cause of the attainment of need. 

People have differed on the kind of du‘@ following which the real- 
ization of a need is granted. Some of the deniers of prayer,?*? parading 
as philosophers and mystics, claim that prayer has no merit whatso- 
ever, for the divine will and heavenly causes may have either ordained 
the fulfillment of the petition or may not have ordained it. If former, 
prayer is needless, if latter — of no avail.3® 

On the other hand, some of the scholastic theologians maintain: 
Indeed prayer is a sign and indication of the attainment of the petition. 
They connect the prayer with the petition as the proof is connected with 
the proved but not as the cause with the effect. ... 

The correct view as held by the majority is that the prayer is a cause 
like all other ordained and lawful causes for the realization of the desired, 
etc., regardless whether it is called cause or condition or partial cause. 
So because the intent is here one and the same. Whenever God wishes 
good to a man, He inspires him to pray and seek assistance from Him, 
making this prayer and seeking of assistance a means to the good He has 
ordained for the man, as ‘Umar said, ‘I am not anxious about the ful- 
fillment, rather I am anxious about the prayer; for whenever I was in- 
spired to pray, its realization came along with it.’ It is the same as when 
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God wishes to sate a man or to quench his thirst He induces him to eat 
and drink. ... The beginning of things is from God and their conclu- 
sion depends upon Him; it is not that man himself has any influence over 
God and His might; it is rather the Lord Himself Who is effective in His 
kingdom, making His worshipper’s prayer a means to the realization 
of what He Himself has decreed. ... 

So much for the prayer that serves as a means to the fulfillment of 
the desired. ... Most unprescribed prayers do not, however, serve as 
means, whether whole or in part, for the attainment of the petition. That 
they do — is not known, indeed it cannot be imagined, unless it be false 
imagining, like the belief that a vow to do an act of insubordination 
produces effect. The Sahih reports Ibn ‘Umar as quoting the Prophet: 
‘It (vow) does not bring any good, though it forces a miser to give up 
some of his possessions.’ ... The Prophet tells that a vow does not bring 
any good, and that it is not at all of the means that attract good or repel 
evil; that it only works in accord with the ordained, just as all other 
means do. ... Yet as you see those who recount how great hardships 
befell them so that they had to make vows to be relieved of those hard- 
ships are more, or almost as, numerous as those who claim that upon pray- 
ing at graves their requests were granted. It is because of the delusion 
of the misleading misled that forbidden vows have become foods for the 
keepers and cleavers of graves and also those who retreat there, all of 
whom avail themselves of substantial funds. One who makes a vow will 
say, ‘I was sick, so J made a vow’, the other will say, ‘I was attacked 
by foes, so I made a vow’, a third, ‘I embarked on the sea, so I made a 
vow’, a fourth, ‘While imprisoned, I made a vow’, a fifth, ‘I was indi- 
gent, so I made a vow.’ 

Thus it became ingrained in their hearts that it was their vows that 
led to the fulfillment of their requests and to dispelling of the objects 
of their fears, while the true Prophet clearly stated that not even a vow 
to do an act of obedience, let alone one directed towards being disobedi- 
ent to Him, can be a means of attaining good, that whatever good may 
result for the vower may simply coincide, as all means do, with the or- 
dained. 


These votive offerings made at graves or mashahid for the realization of de- 
sired goals are as unlawful as prayers made at these places with the same inten- 
tion. Public belief in the efficacy of votive offerings is as strong as it is in the 
efficacy of prayers at them. It is not beyond those who attribute the fulfillment 
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of their needs especially to sinful vows — despite the fact that vows in their 
very category possess no influence over realization — to ascribe the fulfillment 
of their needs especially to prayer at a place which is of no particular merit 
in the estimation of the Shari‘a — though prayer, generically, at such a place 
can exert an influence and it is possible to attribute fulfillment of need to it, 
unlike vows which, generically, are entirely inconsequential. At any rate, 
both are opposed to the Shari‘a. 


... (Concerning difd?),) people fall into three groups: the God-displeas- 
ing, the gone-astray, and those upon whom God has conferred His 
bounty. 

The God-displeasing contest generally all means, lawful or unlaw- 
ful. They say that a lawful prayer may or may not be efficacious. 

The gone-astray would simply believe in anything that may be taken 
for a means, even if it were a part of the Jewish, Christian, or Magian 
faith. The more ingenious among the so-called philosophers attribute 
it to celestial matters, psychological forces and natural causes around 
which they keep revolving, without deviating therefrom. 

The divinely-guided ones, on the other hand, do not reject whatever 
forces and dispositions God has created in all bodies and souls, since 
everything is the creation of God. But beyond all that, they also believe 
in God's Omnipotence, that every day he is engaged in doing some- 
thing,39* and that when God grants a man's request, the latter’s own voli- 
tion, the conduct of his body and soul play no part in it. Further, they 
believe that in order to manifest the truth of His prophets and, conse- 
quently, to reward them for it, God causes unusual things to happen 
for them, which He also causes to happen for His true friends, sometimes 
to strengthen His religion, sometimes to hasten a part of their reward 
in their terrestrial lives, and sometimes as a show of His bounty. They 
believe that God attributes what He has commanded them of righteous 
deeds and lawful prayers to those forces which He has created in their 
bodies and spirits. They are not taken in by delusions which both ra- 
tional as well as shar“i demonstrations have exposed to be corrupt. They 
are loath to perform what the Shari‘a has forbidden, even if it be sus- 
pected of exerting influence. ... 

All you need to know is that anything suspected of being a means 
to the attainment of goals but which, in reality, remains an unlawful 
means — for instance, a forbidden prayer, or some such thing — must, 
inevitably, be one of two things: Either it is not a correct means, like 
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praying to one who neither hears nor sees nor is able to avail you any- 
thing, or the harm inherent in it far outweighs its benefit. 

As for that which is both a true means and yields more benefit than 
harm, then the Shar‘ prohibits it under no circumstances. All unpre- 
scribed devotional exercises come under the rubric ‘forbidden’, as men- 
tioned before, albeit there may be a genuine need, unencumbered by a 
deterrent, for performing them. 


It is possible to know when a means of its own indomitable force brought on the 
realization of the desired-for. There are reasons for such an occurrence in 
shar as well as natural realms, among them the intense need (idtirar). Thus, 
though the phenomenon cannot be explained by any normal process, we know 
for sure that when on several occasions the Muslims suffered great thirst and 
hunger and at the barest touch of the Prophet's noble fingers just a little water 
flowed out from them in gushing abundance or, again, by the same touch, a 
little food was increased beyond all conceivable proportions — this abundance 
was due to the Prophet®® Likewise, when the Prophet prayed that Anas b. 
Malik be granted an increase in wealth and children and the latter's date-palm 
unusually began to bear fruit twice a year and he himself lived long enough 
to see more than a hundred of his sons and grandsons, we know beyond doubt 
that such was possible only on account of the Prophet's prayer. It is also 
possible that a believer prays for something and finds it right before his eyes, 
without there being present the means to its realization, such as that which 
happened to al-‘Ald b. al-Hadrami?98 He intensely prayed for rain and it 
began to pour down on an extremely hot day. Or when he prayed to be car- 
ried and managed to walk dry-shod across a huge river along with his 
company 96? 


... You find most believers, who pray to God for things they other- 
wise do not have the means to achieve, being granted those things in a 
way they had asked for. Now sometimes one knows for sure that in a 
given case the prayer was effective; in another case, however, one can, 
at best, conjecture that the fulfillment was due to prayer. And this 
is an established fact, as you doubtless know, among people of knowledge 
and insight — people who are versed in the category ‘demonstration’, 
together with ‘conditions’ and the principle of ‘logical consistency" 
governing them. 

But firm belief in the efficacy of unlawful prayers is found only among 
ignoramuses who cannot tell a *demonstration' apart from what is 
not a ‘demonstration’, nor do they appear to know that ‘demonstration’, 
of necessity, requires "logical consistency'. This belief occurs among 
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people of iniquity, such as the infidels and hypocrites, or among those 
who commit major sins, their hearts being so darkened by sins that they 
are unable to differentiate between truth and falsehood. 

As to what is mentioned concerning the rites (of pilgrimage) — viz., 
after greeting and blessing the Prophet and his two Companions, a 
man may commence a personal prayer - Imàm Ahmad and others are 
of the opinion that such a man should face in the direction of the qibla, 
making the Prophet's chamber stand on his left, lest he should turn his 
back on the Prophet, then pray for himself. Imàm Ahmad also mentions 
that a Muslim seeking to greet, and to invoke God's blessing upon, the 
Prophet should do so facing toward him. But if he wants to make a 
personal prayer, he should let the Prophet's chamber stand on his left 
and face instead toward the qibla. This, of course, was out of their re- 
gard for that. For prayer at a grave is not objectionable altogether, 
rather one is enjoined to pray for the dead. But one must do that tacitly, 
as the Sunna indicates in the preceding. What is objectionable, however, 
is that one should come to a grave specifically for prayer at it. 

Likewise Malik's disciples mention that a Muslim should draw near 
to the Prophet's grave, invoke divine mercy upon him, then pray, facing 
the qibla with his back turned to the Prophet, or, as they dispute, he 
should not turn his back on the Prophet since this involves disrespect 
for him. But if he were to make the chamber stay on his left, then the 
factor of objection, they agree, would disappear and he would be stand- 
ing either in the tomb or in front of it. 

It may be that the above formulations of the @imma are based on 
the reprehensibleness inherent in praying at graves. It is an established 
fact that the Prophet forbade praying at graves. Inasmuch as the Prophet 
forbade the act of taking graves for places of worship and for qibla, they 
commanded that just as prayer cannot be pursued there, so the du‘@. 

In his Mabsüt, Malik says that he does not uphold that a man should 
stop at the Prophet’s grave to pray, he should rather invoke God’s 
mercy upon him and go his way. This explains, perhaps, why the Proph- 
ets chamber was altered and built into a triangular structure.?98 Its 
northern wall was not built facing the gibla, nor was it made quadran- 
gular. The same intention can be traced in the inclusion of the chamber 
in the Mosque. 

Ibn Batta recounts: ‘People used to pray in the direction of the grave, 
but the custom was discontinued upon ‘Umar b. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz’s command. 
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When the grave was being demolished, a foot with leg and knee ap- 
peared. This frightened ‘Umar b. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz. ‘(Urwa3® came to him 
and said, “This is ‘Umar’s leg and knee", thus ridding ‘Umar b. ‘Abd 
al-‘Aziz of his worry.’ ... 

Malik and other scholars found it objectionable for the natives of 
Medina whenever anyone of them entered the Prophet's mosque and 
invoked divine mercy upon the Prophet's grave and upon those of his 
two Companions, even if that was done by a man returning from a jour- 
ney or intending to undertake one. 

Some of the scholars are, however, permissive about invoking divine 
mercy upon the Prophet upon entering the Mosque for prayer, etc., but 
none of them, as far as I know, gave leave of frequenting it for prayer 
and salutation (salam), for this is turning the Mosque into a kind of 
festival. This despite the fact that we are commanded to utter ‘Greet- 
ings to you, O Prophet, and may God's mercy and blessing be upon 
you! upon entering the Mosque, just as we are commanded to do the 
same toward the end of our prayer — nay, as much is recommended for 
everyone who enters a place where there may not be anybody present, 
because greeting, no matter where it is offered, ultimately reaches the 
Prophet, as mentioned earlier. 

Thus Malik was afraid, and he was not alone in that, lest such conduct 
at the Prophet's grave all the time should give rise to a kind of festival 
at the grave. 

Moreover, it is an innovation. During the caliphates of Abi Bakr, 
‘Umar and ‘Uthman, the Muhàjirün and Ansar used to come to the Mos- 
que every day five times for prayer, still they would not go to his grave 
to invoke divine peace upon him. It is because they knew how averse 
the Prophet was to such a thing and how he had commanded them 
not to do so. They contented themselves by greeting him upon entering 
and leaving the Mosque, and also in the tashahhud, as they were wont to 
do while the Prophet was alive. The report about Ibn ‘Umar’s conduct 
bears that out. 

In his Sunan, Said b. Mansür says that ‘Abd ar-Rahmàn b. Zaid 
narrated from his father about Ibn ‘Umar: ‘Whenever he returned from a 
journey he visited the Prophet's grave, invoked divine mercy upon him, 
and said, “Greetings, O Abi Bakr! and greetings, O my father!” ' 

Although ‘Abd ar-Rahman b. Zaid can be quite weak in his reports, 
this need not worry us. A Tradition of the sahih category, transmitted 
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from Nafi‘, however, indicates that Ibn ‘Umar did not do that, always 
or frequently. 

How well Malik observed: ‘Later Islam can approve only what early 
Islam did approve" 

But whenever nations relaxed in their adherence to the covenants 
of their prophets and became deficient in their faith, they invariably 
substituted these for items they had themselves originated, such as 
heretical innovation, shirk, and the like. This is the reason why the lead- 
ers objected to touching and kissing of the Prophet’s grave, and erect- 
ed a structure over it in an attempt to stop people from praying at it. 

‘Aisha’s chamber, in which the Prophet was buried, was adjacent 
to his mosque, with his tomb standing between his pulpit and his home. 
It remained so during the age of the Right-Guided Caliphs and after 
them. Additions were made to the Mosque, this chamber and others 
surrounding the Mosque on its eastern and southern sides were remod- 
eled. A time came when al-Walid b. ‘Abd al-Malik (the sixth Umaiyad 
caliph) purchased these chambers, demolished them and built a mosque 
over them??? at the time when ‘Umar b. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz was his gover- 
nor over Medina. Some learned men such as Sa‘id b. al-Musaiyib?? 
disapproved of it while others did not. 

Abi Bakr al-Athram said: ‘I asked Abi ‘Abdallah - i.e., Ahmad b. 
Hanbal — “Is it all right to touch the Prophet’s grave and rub with it?" ' 

“T do not know that”, he replied. 

“And the pulpit?” 

“Pulpit — yes. There is a Tradition about it. They mention something 
on the authority of Ibn Abi Fudaik that Ibn ‘Umar’? used to rub 
against the pulpit. They also mention about Sa‘id b. al-Musaiyib with 
regard to the pommel.” 

“It is mentioned that when Yahya b. Sa‘id?* intended to set out 
for Iraq, he went to the pulpit, rubbed it and offered a du‘@”, I said 
and found Ahmad approved of it, subsequently adding, “Maybe when 
it is necessary.” ' 

‘Abi ‘Abdallah had been told how people pressed their stomachs 
against the wall of the grave, and I (al-Athram) mentioned to him that 
I had seen Medinian learned men touch it but stand aside as they sent 
their greetings, to which Ahmad replied, “Yes — that is how Ibn ‘Umar 
used to do.” He then added, “May my father and mother be a ransom 
to the Prophet.” ' 
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Ahmad, et al., did permit ‘touching’ of the pulpit and the pommel, 
these being respectively the seat of the Prophet and his hand-rest, but 
‘touching’ of the grave they absolutely did not. Some of our Hanbalite 
associates transmit a report about ‘touching’ the Prophet’s grave; this 
is because Ahmad, who was present at a funeral, touched the grave of 
the deceased to pray for him. The difference between the two positions 
is, however, self-evident. 

Malik objected to ‘touching’ of the pulpit, just as others did to that 
of the grave. 

Today, however, the pulpit is long since burnt,??* the pommel gone, 
what remains of the pulpit is but a small wooden piece. The thing that 
had given rise to the question of permissibility has itself vanished; 
indeed it is only ‘touching’ of the Prophet’s seat that forms the subject 
of the report about the conduct of Ibn ‘Umar and others. 

Al-Athram reports from ‘Abdallah b. Dinar who said: ‘I saw Ibn ‘Umar 
stand at the Prophet’s grave and invoke God’s blessing upon him, 
Abū Bakr, and ‘Umar.’ 

3. To come back to the third reason??? for the reprehensibleness 
of visiting graves for du‘@. The Salaf disapproved of it, explaining that 
their disapproval is based on the Prophet's words, ‘Do not turn my grave 
into a festival. ... 

I do not recall a Companion, a Tabi‘i, or a famous imam having ever 
commended visitation to any of the graves for du(à?. Nor has any of 
them reported anything in the matter, either from the Prophet or from 
one of the well-known imams. People have fabricated concerning the 
du‘@, and the times and locations for it. ... 

To this day, we haven't been told that any of the Salaf showed per- 
missiveness about the matter, except theaccount given by Ibn Abi'd- 
Dunya in Kitab al-qubür on the authority of Muhammad b. Isma‘il 
b. Abi Fudaik who, through his chain of transmitters, shows Anas b. 
Malik quoting the Prophet: ‘He who visits me in Medina, looking for re- 
ward, I shall be his intercessor and witness on the Day of Resurrection.’ 

Said Ibn Abi Fudaik: ‘I was told by ‘Umar b. Hafs that Ibn Abi Mu- 
laika used to say, “Whoever wants to stand face to face with the Proph- 
et, let him position the lamp — which is in the direction of qibla at the 
head of the grave - over his head." ' Ibn Abi Fudaik also said: ‘I heard 
somebody of the older generation say, “We were told that he who stands 
at the Prophet's grave, recites this verse, ‘God and His angels bless the 
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Prophet’, then utters ‘God bless you, O Muhammad’ seventy times will 
be spoken to by an angel as, ‘God bless you so-and-so’, and such a man 
will not be disappointed in his wish." ' 

This account of Ibn Abi Fudaik may be said to commend the intent 
to offer dua? at graves, but it does not constitute a decisive argument 
in favour thereof for many reasons, among them: 

First, he quotes this story from an unknown person. ... He was him- 
self a later authority, around second century, neither a 7àbi'; nor even 
among their famous successors; it cannot be said that the matter was 
well established with the first three generations. It will suffice you 
to know that reliable Medinian scholars mention nothing of the sort. 

What further weakens this argument is the established Tradition: 
‘He who blesses the Prophet once is blessed by God tenfold.’ How is 
it possible that the reward of him who blesses the Prophet seventy 
times be a blessing from an angel, while the Tradition, mentioned ear- 
lier, clearly indicates that blessing and peace will reach the Prophet from 
far and near? 

Second, this would mean that the commendability of du‘@ within 
the framework of visitation is taken for granted. ... Strictly speaking, 
this is not our problem. We have ourselves mentioned that it is not 
disapproved of if one visited the Prophet’s grave and within the frame- 
work of this visit offered du‘@.... But the transmission has it that 
the Salaf disliked staying for du‘@ at the grave, which is the most cor- 
rect attitude. What is disapproved is the intent to proceed to the tomb 
for a du@.... 

Third, the response to his du‘@ there may be due to man's invoca- 
tion of divine blessing on the Prophet with greater frequency. Blessing 
him before, during and after du‘@ is among the most powerful means 
with which response may be expected for the entire du(d". ... 

... In his Kitáb akhbar al-Madina, Muhammad b. al-Hasan b. Zabba- 
la3*€ quotes ‘Abd al-‘Aziz b. Muhammad ad-Darawardi: ‘After the 
Friday afternoon prayer, while we sat with Rabi‘a b. Abi ‘Abd ar- 
Rahman, I would see a certain Medinian person, called Muhammad b. 
Kaisàn, come, stand at the grave, greet the Prophet, and continue a per- 
sonal prayer till evening. Rabi‘a’s companions would say, “Just look at 
what he is doing!" whereupon Rabi‘a would say, “Let him be! - a man 
gets the reward for his (good) intention!” " 

This Muhammad b. al-Hasan is credited with transmission of akhbar, 
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and even though Traditionists such as al-Waqidi and others may be skep- 
tical of the soundness of his reports, these reports are nevertheless given 
consideration to and relied upon. 

This particular story may argue both for and against the practice. 
It implies that to these people what the man just did was clearly an 
act of innovation, not an act which was undertaken by either the Com- 
panions or anyone apart from them among the learned of Medina. Had 
this custom, contrarily, been popular with the people of Medina, Rabi‘a’s 
associates would not have reacted to it with surprise, shock and dis- 
approval. Indeed the fact that it was mentioned by Muhammad b. al- 
Hasan in his book, together with the reports of Zubair b. al-Bakkar of 
it, goes to prove that in the time of Malik and his followers this was 
not customary. Because had it been popular, it would not have been 
mentioned with surprise in a formal book. 

Moreover, Rabi‘a’s companions ~ a learned group endowed with 
religious understanding — clearly disapproved of the practice, though 
Rabi‘a himself seemed rather to affirm it. So, the most that can be 
said is that views differ on the matter. Rabi‘a’s vindication of the prac- 
tice on the ground ‘a man gets the reward for his (good) intention!’ does 
not necessitate approval of that which is disapproved of. Indeed if the 
man had intended to offer prayer ( salát) at the grave instead, he would 


. have forbidden him that, just as he would have, had the man wished 


to execute prayer (salat) at an unprescribed time. 

Rabi(a perhaps meant — though God knows best — that a person, 
if his intention is pure, receives reward for it, even though what he 
actually does is unlawful, but he does not thereby consciously intend 
to oppose the Law. 

Now this personal prayer (du‘a@), though not prescribed, was under- 
taken with good intention by the man, for which he may be rewarded. 

It can therefore be concluded that they (Rabi‘a’s associates) were 
agreed upon tbe undesirability of du@ at the grave, and upon the area's 
being devoid of any merit whatever. If there was to be any good, it may 
have resulted solely from the pure intention of the caller. 

Further, Rabia may not be blamed for not following his associates 
in the matter, either because the Prophet's prohibition against ‘turn- 
ing his grave into a festival’ and ‘prayer thereat’ had not reached him, 
for ‘he was’, as Ahmad has it, ‘a man of insufficient knowledge about 
the Prophetic Tradition’, or, if it had, he did not consider the present 
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case as being included in the prohibition. Or, perhaps, he did not re- 
gard it as unlawful, being at best, merely reprehensible. One is how- 
ever under no obligation to expressly disown that which is merely rep- 
rehensible. Or, a final possibility, he may have felt that the man was 
offering greetings and personal prayer as a corollary (to his visit and had 
not come there primarily with these in mind). 

The matter needs investigation. Doubtless the learned sometimes 
hold differing views on the likes of the present case, just as they do about 
the validity of prayer (salat) at the grave. One who does not invalidate 
it may not prohibit the action thereof. 

The Koran, Sunna, and practice of the early Muslims offer best sup- 
port (in these matters), although this Muhammad b. al-Hasan has also 
transmitted reports about the Salaf that tend to lend support to our 
basic contention. Thus he says: ‘(Umar b. Hàrün told me on the author- 
ity of Salma b. Wardan, who said, “I saw Anas b. Malik salute the 
Prophet, then support his back against the wall of the grave, then en- 
gage in a du.” ' 

Even though Anas is established to have had this behaviour, it nev- 
ertheless reinforces what we have already mentioned. Because Anas 
was not a resident of Medina; he would come there from Basra along 
with pilgrims or with other visitors. (In Medina,) he would greet the 
Prophet. Subsequently if he wished to engage in du‘a@’, which quite be- 
hooves a man of his stature, he would, but this would be done within 
the framework of the visit, and at such a time his back would be toward 
the grave. 

Muhammad b. al-Hasan narrates on the authority of Muhammad b. 
Hilal, etc.: ‘The Prophet's house, which later enclosed his grave, was the 
apartment of ‘A?isha. She used to live in it. It was a cubical construction 
of black gypsum stones one of whose sides, the one adjacent to the qibla, 
was the longest, the eastern and western ones being equal, while the short- 
est of them all was the northern one. The entrance lay to the north and 
was closed up with stones of black gypsum.’ 

Subsequently ‘Umar b. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz erected the present structure 
over it. He also restructured it into a triangular shape out of fear lest 
people should adopt it as a qibla especially earmarked for prayer (salat) 
within the Prophet’s mosque. This because the Prophet had said: ‘God 
fight the Jews — they turned the graves of their prophets into abodes of 
worship.’ ... 
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These reports, to which may be added those already cited by us, 
succeed in showing the conduct of the Salaf in the matter at hand, and 
how from their perspective the practices of most of the latter-day Mus- 
lims are but totally unlawful. 

The present heading does not include such reports as, for instance, 
how some people heard a return of salam coming from the Prophet's 
grave or from the graves of the other righteous, and how Sa‘id b. al- 
Musaiyib used ‘to hear the adhàn coming out from the grave during 
summer nights’, so on and so forth. This may be true, but does not per- 
tain to our subject. 

Likewise, the report, ‘A man visited the Prophet’s grave and com- 
plained of the drought during the year of perdition (‘Gm ar-ramdda*"?), 
whereupon he saw the Prophet who was bidding him to go to ‘Umar and 
command him to come out in the open, leading people into prayer for 
rain.’, does not, properly speaking, come within the purview of our 
discussion. Such things frequently happen to persons lower in status 
than the Prophet, and I am personally aware of many such incidents. 

The same holds also for a petition of need which a man makes to 
the Prophet himself or to one of the latter’s Community and which is 
subsequently granted. This, too, has mostly happened and does not 
concern us. 

You should bear in mind that if the Prophet or, for that matter, 
somebody else responds to these petitioners, this does not prove that 
such petitioning is necessarily commendable. The Prophet had himself 
said: ‘One of you may make a certain request of me and I may satisfy 
him and it may turn out to be hell-fire for him.’ The prophet was asked, 
‘Why would you do that?’ He replied, ‘They persist in requests and God 
does not want me to appear a miser. 

Had most of these nagging petitioners been denied gratification of 
their needs in a moment of misery, certainly their faith would have 
been disrupted, which is true also of people who petitioned the Prophet 
in his life. Some such men got what they wanted, only to be told later to 
to get out of Medina. 

If anything is granted, it should be attributed to the personal merit 
of the inmate of the grave. But to infer from it that it is a sign of the vir- 
tue of the supplicant, then there is no difference between one supplicant 
and another. 

It is not out of contempt for the inmates of graves or tc belittle their 
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esteem that people are forbidden prayer (salat) at graves or turning 
graves into abodes of worship, but, rather, out of fear that it might cor- 
rupt them. Corruption (fitna) invariably results when the factor that 
causes it is left to flourish. Were it not that something feared of produc- 
ing corruption may occur at graves, people would not have been pro- 
hibited the practice. 

Likewise, the miracles of prophets and saints,378 such as the descent 
of lights and angels upon their graves, the fact that these places are avoid- 
ed by evil spirits and animals, the immunity from fire of these places 
and their visitors, the intercession of some saints for those buried near 
them, the commendability of being buried near some such saints, attain- 
ment of grace in their neighbourhood and visitation of chastisement 
upon those who make light of them - these things are all true but do not 
belong to our discussion. Nor is this place meant for discussing the mercy 
and favour which God shows to the graves of prophets and the righteous, 
or the deference and regard, beyond all conceivable proportions, in 
which He holds them. 

All that, however, does not cogently argue in favour of the commend- 
ability of prayer (salat), or even the intention to carry out prayer and 
rites and ceremonies (properly associated with the pilgrimage), at them. 
Because pursuance of devotional acts at graves is beset with harms 
against which, as we have mentioned, the Shari‘ has cautioned us. These 
things have been mentioned because they can be thought of as contrary 
to what we have mentioned. They are.not. 

4. The belief in the fulfillment of du‘@ at graves and its superiority has 
necessitated periodic visitation and pilgrimage to them. Sometimes the 
quburiyiin congregate over graves at specific times, which is exactly what 
the Prophet meant to forbid when he said, ‘Do not turn my grave into a 
festival.’ ... 

What more, certain graves are thronged around by the qubüriyün 
on a certain day of the year, where they come travelling to celebrate a 
festival, either in Muharram, or Rajab, Sha‘ban, Dhu'-Hija, or in 
any other month. Some of them hold congregation in the middle of 
Sha‘ban, others on the Day of ‘Arafa, still others on the Day of ‘Ashira’, 
yet others at another time, in such a way that a certain day of the year 
is marked for visitation to them for congregation, as one visits ‘Arafa, 
Muzdalifa and Minà on specific days of the year, or just as one visits 
the city mosque on the occasion of both ‘Ids. Nay, sometimes the con- 
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centration of the throngs both in secular and religious matters is even 
stronger and more intense. 

In the same way, people will proceed to some city at a scheduled or 
unscheduled time with the intention of du‘@ and religious exercise, just 
as one may go to the Sacred House of God. I do not know of any dis- 
agreement among Muslims about the unlawfulness and forbiddenness of 
such a travel, unless it be some recent disagreement. I have already 
presented two aspects of the journey (safar) devoted exclusively to 
visitation of graves. 

That this travel is for religious exercise, such as du‘a@ or prayer, or 
for celebration of festival, or some such purpose need hardly be doubted; 
some even go so far as to call it pilgrimage, saying, ‘We intend to go for 
pilgrimage to the grave of so-and-so', while others intend to hold a 
congregation at such a man's grave at a specific day of the week. 

In short, this practice near graves is exactly that which was forbidden 
by the Prophet when he said, ‘Do not turn my grave into a festival.’ ... 

I have mentioned in the foregoing that it is objectionable to habitually 
engage in acts of worship at specific times not recommended by the 
Shari‘a. How, then, can it not be objectionable to make a habit of coming 
back to a specific location at a fixed time. 

This includes what is done in Egypt??? at the grave of Nafisa?9? and 
others; in Iraq at the grave claimed to be of ‘Ali and at those of al- 
Husain, Hudhaifa b. al-Yamàn, Salman al-Farisi and Misa b. Ja‘far; 
in Baghdad at Muhammad b. ‘Ali Jawàd's grave and at the graves of 
Ahmad b. Hanbal, Ma‘rif al-Karkhi, etc., so also what is enacted at 
Abū Yazid al-Bistami’s?*! grave. Same is true of innumerable saintly 
graves throughout Muslim lands. Over many of these graves, such as 
those of Abii Hanifa, ash-ShàafiG,3€? etc., mosques have been erected, even 
though the land turns out to be misappropriated. 

Indeed it is incumbent to love and follow these eminent personages of 
Islam, to keep alive their pious works and to invoke divine pardon, mercy, 
pleasure, etc., upon them. But to turn their graves into festivals is some- 
thing which has been forbidden both by God and His Prophet. ... One 
should not be misled by the great number of perverse practices. It is a 
piece of that imitation of Scripturaries by Muslims of which the Prophet 
has forewarned us. 

At the root of this practice lies the belief in the excellence of du‘@ at 
graves. ... 
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CHAPTER TWENTY 


... The present discussion may be concluded by mentioning the status 
of all other acts of worship at graves. Their status as a whole is the same 
as that of du‘@. Thus, remembering God, recitation, fasting or sacrifice 
enjoy no more privilege at graves than they do elsewhere, nor is visitation 
to graves for these purposes commendable. I know of no Muslim scholar 
who believes otherwise. 

None of the renowned scholars agrees with the view that the dead 
gain if the Koran is read over the grave rather than elsewhere, that is to 
say, the reward for the recitation redounds on the dead when recitation 
is made at the grave in particular. The scholars, however, show two 
positions in the matter. 

One, the reward of bodily acts of worship (al-Gbadàt al-badaniya) 
~ prayer, recitation, etc. ~ goes to the dead man, just as by consensus the 
reward for monetary provisions (al-badat al-máliya) made after his 
death goes to him. This view is held by Abü Hanifa, Ahmad and some 
disciples of ash-Shafi_. It is sound, and elsewhere we have mentioned 
numerous proofs for its soundness. 

Two, the reward for bodily acts of worship in no way goes to the dead 
man. This view is current among the disciples of ash-Shafif and Malik. 
None of them stipulates a specific place in connection with the efficacy 
or non-efficacy of the prayer. 

One need hardly doubt that the dead listens to sounds, such as that of 
recitation, and the like. But a dead man is no longer rewarded for an 
act which he undertakes, such as listening, after his death. Indeed he is 
blessed and chastised for his acts during his life or for what others do 
after him under his influence or by the kind of treatment he receives. 
Opinion is split as to the chastisement that could result from censuring 
him. He would also benefit from gift offerings and prayer for him, and, 
there is consensus, from monetary dispensations in his memory. Also 
some Hanbalite scholars and others say that the Tradition has it: "The 
dead person suffers from acts of disobedience to God performed at his 
grave', and that he benefits from Koran-recitation and dhikr that he hears. 

Even if this be true, it does not necessarily follow that recitation is 
commendable at his grave. Were it truly lawful, the Prophet would have 
clearly stated so for his community. Granted recitation at graves does 
have a kind of benefit, but at the same time it also yields a greater measure 
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of harm. The same applies to prayer (salét) at graves. Conversely, 
comparatively greater good results for the deceased from prayer for him, 
from asking God's forgiveness for him, from offering alms for his sake, 
and from similar other devotional acts, which, moreover, are both lawful 
and free of harm. That is why none of the learned has ever upheld the 
commendability of constantly visiting graves for recitation at them, 
because, of necessity, it is known that this is not what the Prophet had 
prescribed for his community. They, however, do hold divergent views 
about the status of recitation at graves: Should it be considered reprehen- 
sible or shouldn't it be? The problem is well known; three reports come 
from Ahmad alone regarding it. ... 


According to the first, adopted by al-Khallal, and belonging to the latter part 
of Ahmad's life, such recitation is all right; but reprehensible according to the 
second; while the third allows it only at the time of burial. 


... Surely recitation during prayer is not the same as recitation at graves. 
Yet the difference between what is done within the framework and in the 
course of ( dimnan wa taba‘an) prayer and specific recitation for the sake 
of grave is clear enough. Endowments provided for the recitation over 
tombs do bring some (indirect) benefit however, viz., they assist in memo- 
rizing the Koran, are a source of sustenance for the Koran-memorizers 
(huffaz) and an incentive for memorizing, study, and observance of the 
Koran. Even if the reciter is not ordained to merit reward for his reci- 
tation, the act at least works to the preservation of faith, in much the 
same way as does the recitation of an unbeliever and the Jihad of an 
immoral person, the Prophet having said, ‘God strengthens this faith 
(even) through an immoral person.’ ... 

Dhikr at graves, on the other hand, is not objectionable. But marking 
out a certain locality for dhikr is an abominable innovation. For this 
means, again, turning the grave into a festival. This goes also for fasting 
at them. ... 

As for slaughter at graves, this is altogether forbidden. ... 
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CHAPTER TWENTY-ONE 


Some forbidden practices are: pious retreat (‘ukif), cleaving (mujawara), 
custodianship (sadàna), and hanging of tapestries as if the grave were 
the very Ka‘ba, the House of God. 

As we have already elucidated, the very act of building a mosque over 
a grave is forbidden by the unanimous agreement of the Community, 
being unlawful according to the indication of the Sunna; how much 
more so if cleaving and pious retreat were added on to that mosque as 
though it were the Sacred Mosque, and indeed according to some pious 
retreat at it is even more desirable than at the Sacred Mosque. ... 

Indeed to the qubüriyün the sanctity of such a mosque built over a 
grave, which is forbidden by God and His Prophet, is greater than the 
sanctity of God's houses which He has permitted man to erect and make 
mention of His name therein — those that have for their foundation the 
fear of God and pursuance of His pleasure.3* 

By these innovations Satan has brought a good many people to major 
shirk, to the extent that one of them believes that a visit to a mashhad 
which is built over the grave of a prophet, saint or a member of the 
Prophet's family has more merit than pilgrimage to the Sacred House, 
and he calls this visit the Greater Pilgrimage. Another considers jour- 
neying to the Prophet's grave as being more meritorious than pilgrimage 
to the House, while a third having once reached Medina returns, without 
visiting the Sacred House, thinking that his aim is as good as achieved. 
This is because they suppose that the only purpose behind visiting graves 
lies in du‘@ and entreaty at them and in petitioning the dead. 

There can be no doubt that the Prophet is more exalted than the Ka‘ba. 
If they knew that the real aim lies rather in worshipping God alone and 
in directing one's request and prayer to Him alone, and that the funda- 
mental purpose of visiting graves lies in offering du‘@ for the dead, 
surely this shirk would have vanished from their hearts. But as it is, we 
find many a pilgrim turn his entreaties to the deceased for his needs in 
much the same way as one turns to God, saying: ‘Pardon me, have 
mercy on me, forgive me, etc.’ 

Many people claim that they had visions in which they saw the saint 
whose help they solicited, but this was a devil that addressed them in their 
visions,?®4 as is the wont of devils with idol-worshippers. 

What is even worse is that people go on pilgrimage to offer du‘@ 
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at a tomb and to make vows to the local saint or to those in charge of 
his sanctuary from amongst his relatives or admirers. Grievous is also 
the belief that such a vow brings fulfillment of need and deliverance from 
tribulation. ... 

Know that the interred ones, whether prophets or saints, find what is 
done near them extremely repulsive, just as Christ finds hateful the con- 
duct of Christians at his sanctuaries, or just as the Israelite prophets hate 
what their followers do at their sanctuaries. 

A Muslim does not consider the prohibition of turning graves into 
festivals and idols for worship as necessarily lessening the esteem of their 
inmates. Far from it, it is the very act of honouring them. A heart 
occupied with innovations has little room for the authorized practices 
(sunan). Mostly these men retreating at graves are found to disclaim 
the very practices and ways favoured by those interred in these graves, 
preoccupied instead with the grave of the man and not with what he 
commanded and called upon to do. Venerating prophets and the right- 
eous means pursuing their righteous deeds to which they summoned 
man, so that their own reward may be augmented by the sheer magnitude 
of recompense redounding on their followers. ... 


CHAPTER TWENTY-TWO 


... Now to turn to stations (magamat) of prophets and saints — places 
where they arose or lived or worshipped God - without turning them 
into sanctuaries. I found that renowned scholars have two views on the 
matter. 

One view looks negatively at turning these into sanctuaries. It is not 
commendable to visit a location for worship unless that location is 
favoured by the Shar‘ for such purpose, e.g., a place which the Prophet 
had visited for worship?9* — such as the Station of Abraham (maqam 
Ibrahim )399 or the column near which he always strove to offer prayer — 
or simply mosques where one may go for prayer, or the first row within 
mosques which one may especially seek to be in, etc. 

The second view finds it unobjectionable to some extent. It is reported 
of Ibn ‘Umar that he used to strive for visiting places as had been trodden 
by the Prophet, even if the Prophet had trodden them accidentally, not on 


purpose. ... 
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Noting Ahmad’s and Malik’s positions ranging between partial and total rejec- 
tion of the practice, Ibn Taimiya goes on: 


... The correct attitude is to follow the practices that prevailed among 
the Companions. Following the Prophet means obeying his command 
and doing what he did and in the way he did. If the Prophet intended 
worship in a given place, e.g., mosques and the masha‘ir, then worship 
in that place would mean following the Prophet. ... But if the Prophet 
had accidentally alighted in a place which just happened to be there at 
the time of his stopover, one which, as knowledge has it, he had not 
intended in particular, then if we were to intend for that place we would 
be far from following him. Because deeds are to be judged by the inten- 
tions behind them. 

At any rate, some latter-day scholars commend (istahabbi) visiting 
even such places. Concerning the rites of the pilgrimage, some of our own 
Hanbalite authors and others besides them especially laud a visit to these 
tomb-sanctuaries (mashahid), of which they even enumerate some and 
indicate their names. 

Ahmad, as it happens, granted concession with regard only to those 
of such places about which he could find a Prophetic report (athar); the 
concession being withdrawn in the event the visit meant to give the spot 
the essential features of a festivals, such as consecutive return to it and 
congregating at it at definite times. ... 

A good example of the case at hand is the Tradition adduced by both 
Bukhari and Muslim on the authority of ‘Itban b. Malik:38? ‘I used 
to lead my people, the B. Salim, in prayer. So I came to the Prophet and 
said, “My eyesight is gone and torrents have rendered the mosque of 
my people inaccessible for me. I do wish you would come and pray at 
some place in my house, so that I can adopt it as a place of worship." 
He said, “God willing, I shall do that.” Next day, in broad day light, 
the Prophet came to me, accompanied with Abü Bakr. The Prophet 
asked permission to enter. I gave him the permission. He did not sit down 
until he had asked me, “Where do you wish me to pray inside your 
house?" I pointed to him a place where I wished him to pray. The Prophet 
stood up and proclaimed, “Allahu Akbar!" We lined up in a row behind 
him. He offered two rak‘as, after which he pronounced the salutation, we 
pronouncing it at the time he did.’ 

Thus, this Tradition indicates that there is no objection in a man’s 
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intending to erect a mosque, or pursue prayer, at a spot where the Prophet 
had offered prayer. But here the very basis of the man’s (‘Itban b. Málik's) 
intention was the building of a mosque. He, therefore, liked that it 
should be at a place where the Prophet had prayed for him, so that the 
Prophet should be the one who had marked the mosque, contrary to the 
place where he may have prayed accidentally and the spot then adopted 
as a mosque, owing not to a genuine need for building a mosque but 
simply to the fact that he had chanced upon to pray there. 

By contrast, places which the Prophet had visited for prayer and 
du‘@, our visiting them for the same purpose is a sunna in imitating and 
following the Prophet. The same is true about timing the prayer. If he 
sought to pray at a certain point in time, then praying at that moment is 
a sunna, as all his devotional practices are. An example: Bukhari narrates: 
‘Salama b. al-Akwa‘ used to try to pray near the column which was 
close to the mushaf. So I (Yazid b. Abi ‘Ubaid) asked him, “O Abū 
Muslim, I see that you try to pray near the column?” He replied, “It is 
because I saw the Prophet trying to pray near it.”’ ... 

A certain author claims that it is a matter open to dispute; he thus 
equates the present case with the first category.388 But this is not good. 
Here we are told that the Prophet *used to try to pray near a certain 
column.' Howcan therefore the intent to do the same not becommendable? 

True that it is forbidden in the Sunna that prayer should be offered 
at a mosque only in a certain section thereof. Yet the eagerness to pray 
in a certain section is not identical with proclaiming such a section speci- 
fied for prayer. 

It is imperative to differentiate between following the Prophet and 
making a sunna of his practice, and a practice which though it was 
connected with the Prophet was not intended as a sunna and is therefore 
a piece of innovation. 

Of all Companions, only Ibn ‘Umar is on record for having commended 
the practice of going to perform prayer at locations where the Prophet 
had prayed but accidentally. Abū Bakr, ‘Umar, ‘Uthman, indeed all 
other early converts, whether Muhajirün or Ansar, used to go from 
Medina to Mecca either for Greater Pilgrimage (hajj) or the Minor 
Pilgrimage (‘umra) or just as travellers. It is not of any of them that he 
sought to pray where the Prophet had prayed. 

Of course, if this had been commendable in their opinion, they would 
have been the first to follow this practice; for they were the most knowl- 
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edgeable ones of Sunna and its most ardent followers. ... Nor is the 
effort of such a practice reported about the Right-Guided Caliphs; 
rather it is an act of innovation. The word and deed of a single Com- 
panion, if it is contradicted by his peer, cannot be an argument, the more 
so if it is the case of a single Companion against the rest. 

Further, this striving for prayer in these locations is instrumental in 
turning them into sanctuaries, and in imitating the Scripturaries whom 
we are forbidden to imitate. All of that leads to shirk. The Prophet 
decisively struck against this when he forbade to pray at sunrise and sun- 
set, and to turning graves into sanctuaries. Even the prescribed prayer 
should not be performed at such a place and such a time, lest this should 
be conducive to transgression, how then can it be commendable that 
prayer and du‘@ should be sought at a place where the Prophet and his 
company had, without any particular intent, just happened to stay or 
pray. If this were admitted, then it would follow that it is commendable 
to seek prayer at Mount Hirà??$? and Mount Thaur,?® and other points 
where prophets are said to have arisen, such as the two points in Mount 
Qasiyün at Damascus which are said to have served Abraham?” and 
Jesus??? and the Cavern of Abel’s Blood??? and other such points 
throughout Hijàz, Syria and elsewhere. 

Moreover, this leads to the same evils as the cult of graves.3*4 Because 
it is often said of a place that it is the station (magam) of a prophet, or 
the grave of a prophet or saint — the claim being substantiated with a 
report, the identity of whose narrator is anybody's guess, or a vision, 
whose true nature is not known. The next step is to turn such a spot into 
a mosque. Thus, it becomes a distinct idol which is worshipped apart 
from God: shirk grounded in ifk (lie)! ... 

... Shirk and all other innovations are based on falsehood (kidhb) 
and false allegation (iftir@). Therefore, the farther one is from mono- 
theism (Tauhid) and Sunna, the closer he is to polytheism (shirk), 
innovation (ibtida‘), and calumny (jftird), which is what the Rafida??5 
are — the greatest liars and, of all sectarians (ahl al-ahw@), most guilty 
of shirk 386 A group more falsifying than the Rafida and farther from 
monotheism cannot be found among the sectarians. They even abandon 
divine sanctuaries, where God's name is mentioned, until they become 
deserted. Instead they promote sanctuaries over tombs, which God and 
His Prophet warned us against. God urges us in the Koran to build 
mosques,??? not tomb-sanctuaries. 
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... This necessarily, and also through knowledge handed down unin- 
terruptedly, is a part of the faith brought by Muhammad. He commanded 
to build mosques and pray therein. He absolutely never exhorted us to 
erect a mashhad either on the grave or maqam of a prophet or non-prophet. 
During the age of the Companions, the Tabi‘in, and the latter's successors 


` there was absolutely no mosque that was built over a grave or a mashhad 


that was intended for pilgrimage throughout Islamic countries, including 
Hijàz, Syria, Yemen, Iràq, Khurasan, Egypt and the Maghrib. None of 
the Salaf ever came to offer du‘@ at a grave, whether of a prophet or 
otherwise. Prayer at the Prophet's grave or at the grave of any other 
prophet was not sought by the Companions, though they used to pray 
for and bless the Prophet and his two Companions.3*8 

Religious leaders unanimously agree that one must not face toward 
the Prophet's grave while offering a personal prayer (du‘a@) in the 
latter’s mosque. But they disagree about the status of greeting (salam). 
Malik, Ahmad, and other maintain that one can face in the direction of 
the Prophet's grave and give his salutation, the same view being also 
attributed — I believe, textually - to ash-Shafi_ by his followers, while 
Abi Hanifa holds that one should rather face the qibla and salute him - 
at least that is how it occurs in the books of Abü Hanifa's followers. 

Ahmad, as reported by Isma‘il b. Ishaq in his al-Mabsüt, by Qadi 
‘lyad and others, said: ‘I do not deem it fitting for a man to stand at 
the Prophet's grave and lapse into a personal prayer (du‘a), instead he 
should greet and go along his way.’ In al-Mabsiit, again, Ahmad report- 
edly said: ‘It is not objectionable for a man to stop at the Prophet's 
grave, salute him, invoke blessing upon him, and pray for Abü Bakr 
and ‘Umar upon returning from, or setting out on, a journey.’ 

But — he was told - there are some Medinian people who would be 
neither returning from a journey nor embarking on one, still they would 
do that once, or oftner, during the day: greeting and praying just about 
every hour - how about that? 

‘Well’, he replied, ‘I haven't heard that about anyone among the knowl- 
edgeable people of our city. Proper for the latter ones of this community 
can be only that which was proper for its earlier ones! and it hasn't 
reached me that the earlier Muslims, so also those coming immediately 
after them, did such a thing. The practice is reprehensible, except for a 
man returning from a trip or intending to undertake one.’ 

Reports demonstrating a similar conduct on the part of the Salaf 
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and religious leaders — hence, supporting the aforementioned — have 
preceded, viz., they commended pursuance only of what is of the cate- 
gory of du‘@ and greeting ( tahiya), such as prayer (salat) and salutation 
(salam), and decried a visit to the grave specifically for stopping and 
personal prayer thereat. If anything of the latter sort has ever been 
permitted by the religious leaders, it is only that a man, having first 
greeted, then decided to engage in a personal prayer, should do so facing 
the gibla with his back either turned toward the grave or simply oriented 
away from it. Thus he should pray facing the gibla and not the grave. 
This is exactly what has come down from all religious leaders, and none 
of them is on record for having considered it commendable for a passerby 
to offer a personal prayer at the Prophet's grave while facing it. 


But there are other reports in which Málik is presented as holding quite the 
opposite view. Noting that such reports are either weak, or substantially distort- 
ed, or, if one interpreted them subtly enough, even yielding the desired posi- 
tion, Ibn Taimiya goes on to say: 


... Malik was the most knowledgeable of men about such matters, and 
this is well known. He lived in Medina, watching intimately the behav- 
iour of the Tàbi'ün and the latter's successors, and listening to what they 
reported concerning the Companions and eminent Tabi‘in. He used to 
forbid stopping at the grave for personal prayer, mentioning that the 
Salaf did not do that, and that ‘Umar, a severe drought having appeared 
during his reign, prayed for rain through the mediumship of ‘Abbas. ... 

... For us, the lawful code of behaviour regarding visitation of the 
graves of prophets, the righteous as well as all other Muslims is virtually 
the same as the plan of behaviour which we are prescribed to follow 
during their funerals. ... 

... In popular usage the expression zurnd (we visited), with reference 
to the graves of prophets and saints, usually means a visit filled with 
innovation and shirk, not a lawful pilgrimage. There is not a single 
Tradition indicating that the Prophet ever visited any specific grave. 
Nor is there a single report of this kind given by any of the compilers 
of Sahih or Sunan works, among them Imam Ahmad, nor yet by any of the 
imams who compiled Musnad works. 

The clearest Tradition in this matter is the one reported by ad-Dara- 
qutni. But the learned agree that it is weak. Indeed Traditions reported 
on the subject of visitation to graves are all, without exception, false and 
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fabricated. For example the Tradition: ‘On behalf of God I guarantee 
him Paradise who visits me and my ancestor Abraham during a single 
year’, or: ‘One who visits me after my death is counted as one who visited 
me in my lifetime’, or: ‘Whoso performs the pilgrimage but does not 
visit me treats me harshly’, etc. 

Even so the Prophet had generally given leave of visiting graves fol- 
lowing his own earlier injunction against the practice. ... But this visita- 
tion was purely for the purpose of reminding oneself of the hereafter. 
Thus, for this purpose, one can even visit the grave of an unbeliever. 


Traditions, decrying the practice of visiting graves to beg at them for fulfillment 
of human wants, and, thus, turning them into idols for worship, follow. 


... The Prophet’s prohibition of turning graves into sanctuaries must be 
differentiated from what he positively commended and prescribed, viz., 
the invocation of divine peace upon the dead and du‘@ for them. Thus, 
prescribed visitation comes under the second category, the innovated 
visitation under the first. 

His command not to turn graves into sanctuaries includes construction 
of sanctuaries over graves, so also the intent to offer prayer at them. 
All authorities agree that both of these are forbidden. They not only 
forbid construction of sanctuaries over graves — indeed they unequivocally 
indicate the unlawfulness thereof — ... but also unanimously hold that 
the intent to offer prayer or du‘@ at graves is unprescribed. None of the 
Muslim imams has ever said that a prayer and dua at graves is more 
meritorious than in mosques without graves. The imams rather agreed 
that prayer and dufà? in mosques not built over graves are superior to 
those in mosques built over graves. Indeed prayer and du‘@ in the latter 
is unanimously considered by them as forbidden and objectionable. 
Some of them have in clearest terms indicated the unlawfulness thereof, 
nay the invalidity of prayer therein, though this is disputed. 

All we intend here is to state that Muslim scholars are one in considering 
it neither mandatory nor commendable, but, on the contrary, objection- 
able. The doctors offer two reasons for this. 

Impurity (najasa) of the soil caused by its mingling with the decaying 
flesh of the dead. But this motive (G//a: reason) serves for him who differ- 
entiates between an old and a recent cemetery. Moreover, the soundness 
of this motive is in doubt, for the doctors differ on the uncleanliness of 
tomb-soil, which is of the problems of interstice. Most Muslim scholars 
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maintain that by use of interstice impurity (najàsa) is transformed into 
purity (tahara). Such is the view of Abt Hanifa and the Zahirites, and 
one of the positions held in the schools of Malik and Ahmad. 

It is established in the Sahih that ‘the Prophet's mosque once served 
as an enclosure for the B. Najjar,3°° housing the polytheists’ graves, 
date-palms and ruins. So the Prophet commanded and date-palms 
were felled, ruins levelled and graves dug up; and he made the date-palms 
in the line of Ka‘ba.’ If tomb-soil were to be ritually impure, this would 
have been certainly true of the soil of the polytheists' graves and certainly 
the Prophet would have commanded removal of the soil, for that soil 
must inevitably get admixed to other soil. 

The second reason is that the practice amounts to imitating the unbe- 
lievers in their prayer at graves, which leads to shirk.*9? The scholars agree 
that this is a valid reason. ... 

The soundness of this reason is clearly borne out by the Prophet's 
invoking curse upon those who turn the graves of prophets into sanc- 
tuaries. One knows beyond doubt that graves of prophets are not exca- 
vated nor is the soil at them unclean. The Prophet had said about himself: 
‘O God, do not let my grave become an idol for worship.’ ... 

It is therefore known that this particular negative injunction of the 
Prophet is of the same kind as the one prohibiting prayer at sunrise and 
sunset, because the unbelievers pray to the sun at these times, even 
though one who prays at these times prays to God alone, and calls upon 
God only. This goes also for the prohibition of turning graves into 
sanctuaries, even though one who prays at them prays to God only. 
This is done to avoid imploring the dead and praying to them. Such 
aberrations did occur. 

There are people who prostrate before the sun and other planets, turn 
to them with various invocation formulas and chanting, wear in honour 
of them clothes and rings which are considered suitable,*! and seek times, 
places and incense proper to them. These are among the most serious 
causes of shirk which have led many people, past and present, astray. 
Such beliefs spread among many who claimed to be Muslims. A well- 
known writer has authored a book about planets called as-Sirr al-maktüm 
fi’s-sihr wa "I-mukháfabat an-nujūm,* which deals with systems of poly- 
theists of India, the Sabians,* the pagan Arabs, etc., and with authors 
such as Timtim al-Hindi,9* Malkushá*? al-Babili, Ibn Wahshiya, 05 
Abū Ma'shar al-Balkhi,“°? Thabit b. Qurra,9? and others who while 
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claiming to be Muslims plunged into polytheism, believed in demons, 
idols and false gods. ... 

These people combine jibt,*°® which is sorcery, with shirk, which is the 
worship of idols (taghüt). They also combine sorcery with star-worship. 
One knows per force that such practices constitute the forbidden shirk 
according to Islamic faith, nay in the religion of all prophets, and that 
these are of the worst kinds of shirk for the prohibition of which prophets 
had been sent. This was the very object of Abraham’s dispute with his 
people.48? ... Abraham adopted this course because his people used to 
take planets for lords whom they called on and entreated. Neither they 
nor any intelligent person believed any planet to be the creator of heavens 
and the earth, but they used to call on them apart from God, following 
the religion of star-worshipping pagans. Abraham rejected their poly- 
theism consisting of the worship of the celestial bodies and their poly- 
theism consisting of idol-worship*"! that included figures and talismans 
of planets, or images of dead prophets and saints. Abraham smashed the 
idols. ... 

Our purpose here is to state that shirk through star-worship has claimed 
many, and similar is the case of shirk perpetrated through worship of the 
interred, such as by entreating and begging them. 

The Prophet forbade a prayer over a tomb even if it consisted of a 
du'@ to God alone. He did so lest this should lead to a kind of shirk. 
The more so would he object to direct shirk of petitioning the dead, 
whether for fulfillment of needs and deliverance from distress or for inter- 
cession with God in the matter.?? The Prophet would have forbidden 
even if one invoked God in the name of one of His creatures such as a 
prophet or an angel, even though the oath may not have been made at the 
grave. So because swearing by God's creatures is altogether forbidden. 
The leaders are agreed that such a forbidden oath is ineffective. But does 
the forbiddenness require that it be absolutely unlawful or merely to 
be avoided? Two positions have come down on the subject; according 
to one of them, and this is the more correct of the two, it must remain 
unlawful. Religious scholars dispute only about an oath to God in the 
name of the Prophet in particular. Two views exist in the school of 
Ahmad and some of his pupils, but the view espoused by the generality 
of the leaders, among them Malik, ash-Shafifi, Abū Hanifa, is that under 
no circumstances should one contract an oath in the name of God's 
creatures, and that such an oath remains absolutely ineffective. This is 
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the correct view. The same principle applies to invoking the name of 
Muhammad in an oath, and it is the principle which is disputed. 


The Community agrees that all seeking must be directed to God alone and one 
must swear to Him by His names and attributes alone. Disagreement arises 
about, ‘I entreat to You by the glory of Your throne.*"3 Some authorities show 
permissiveness about it but Abū Hanifa disapproves of this form of du», 
or any other in which man entreats God by the right of His creatures. Abū 
Yüsuf, however, entertains the view that while Abū Hanifa certainly disap- 
proves of, ‘by the right of Your creatures, or so-and-so, or of Your prophets and 
messengers, or of the House and the Sacred Monument’ ™ he is permissive 
about the expression, ‘by the glory of Your throne’. 

Authorities agree that since no mortal can boast of any claim on God, 
asking by creatures is not permissible. The creatures cannot claim what they 
are not entitled to. But is the oath, ‘by the glory of Your throne’, a request 
directed to a created object or to the Creator Himself — this is the subject of 
dispute. 

The Tradition about the blind man*? is often cited in support of man's right 
on God. In reply it may be said that in the light of the Koran (30 : 47; 6 : 54) and 
the Tradition*l9 the Creator does of his own choosing make for this right, 
but it is a scandalous innovation to assert, as indeed the Qadarites and the 
MucCtazilites do, that God imposes upon Himself an obligation in the fashion 
of the mortals. Everything belongs to God. If He prescribes mercy for, and in- 
terdicts iniquity (zulm) unto, Himself, it is not because man is entitled to any- 
thing from God as he is from another man. That God owes to man as an employ- 
er does to the employee is preposterous. Man's right on God is not a kind 
of remuneration or compensation of wages, nor an obligation imposed upon 
Him by a force apart from Him. Whatever He owes to His creatures He owes 
out of His kindness and bounty, and only divine kindness and bounty can be the 
means of soliciting divine succor for human needs and wants. 

Prophets and true believers do have a claim on God by virtue of His own 
promise to them that He will support, and shall not forsake, them, will be 
gracious to them and shall not expose them to suffering. Such men are distin- 
guished before Him and He accepts their supplication and intercession. 

Dispute is not about appealing to God through means He has Himself pre- 
scribed*!? — as was indeed the case of the three men who sought refuge in a cavet? 
— or through prophets and saints and their intercession. Seeking a way of ap- 
proach to God lies in seeking the true means (tawassul) of approach, one that 
draws man closer to Him, regardless whether it be through worship, obedience, 
compliance with His command or in the form of an appeal to Him, a petition 
soliciting His help in attracting gain or dispelling harm. The word du), in 
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the Koranic sense, beautifully embodies the two motives of devotion and appeal. 
For reduced by calamity, a man's immediate concern lies in appealing for deliv- 
erance therefrom, which he does by entreaty and supplication, or by executing 
God's injunctions — all of which are in themselves forms of devotion and obe- 
dience. Thus the two motives are interrelated. 

It is said that a call is answered by extreme obedience to God's divinity and 
sound, unwavering belief in His lordship. But if a man calls on God with the 
unshakeable conviction that God necessarily fulfills a need whenever He is 
implored, he is then guilty of being either a mushrik or a fasiq (ungodly person). 
Sometimes a man, who though affirmed God's. divinity but was wanting in sin- 
cerity and obedience to Him and His Prophet, too, may be granted his request. 
But, then, what he is granted are mere ephemeral benefits of this world, not 
lasting gains of the hereafter. 


... Not everyone whom God grants enjoyment of sustenance and victory 
either by answering his call or in some other way happens to be loved 
and befriended by Him. Indeed God sustains a believer and unbeliever 
alike, so does He a pious and impious. God may respond to their prayers 
and grant them their requests in this world but they may not have a 
share in the other world. 

The story is told that some Christian unbelievers besieged a Muslim 
town and their supply of sweet water ran out, so they demanded of 
Muslims to supply them sweet water and they would (in lieu thereof) 
refrain from them. The governors of Muslim affairs counseled and said: 
We should rather leave them alone until thirst has weakened them, when 
we would capture them. But the besiegers stood up and prayed for rain 
and called upon God and God sent rain upon them. This worried some 
people, whereupon the king asked a certain divine (Grif) to explain it to 
the people. The divine asked a pulpit to be erected for him. He then said: 
*O God, we know that You are responsible for the sustenance of these, 
too, as You have said in Your Book, "There is not a beast on earth but 
whose sustenance comes from God." (Koran, 11:6) Distressed they 
called upon You, and You (are wont to) answer the distressed when he 
calls upon You. You gave them water, not because You love them or their 
religion, but because You had taken upon Yourself their sustenance, 
and because they had turned toward You in distress. But now we wish 
You to show us a sign whereby faith would be strengthened in the 
hearts of Your believing worshippers. Subsequently God sent wind 
upon the besiegers whereby they perished. So on and so forth. 
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A like case: On the strength of partial satisfaction of his need, a man thinks 
that what he did was but good, though he had actually transgressed in his du‘a 
either by being disobedient to God or by asking something negative. But this 
is only indulgence granted him by God so that he may sin ever more, thus be- 
coming the painful subject of a humiliating chastisement.*i? 


We purport to state that calling upon God may amount to worshipping 
Him for which the worshipper is rewarded in he other world, in addition 
to what is granted in this, or simply to an appeal for the fulfillment of a 
need. Subsequently one may be rewarded for it, if it is something which 
pleases God, or he may attain only the satisfaction of the need; sometimes 
it may also happen that the appeal prove detrimental to his faitb, bringing 
in its wake a chastisement on account of what of God's rights he has 
forfeited and what of His limits he has transgressed. 

The wasila*? that God has commanded man to strive for generally 
applies to that of worship, appealing to God through good deeds com- 
manded by Him, and by the supplication and the intercession (shafa‘a) 
of living prophets and saints. All of these do not come under the heading 
of ‘swearing to God by His creatures’. 

Men seeking the Prophet’s intercession on the Resurrection Day also 
comes under the present category. For they ask of him that he intercede 
with God on their behalf, just as they had once asked him in this world 
to call on God on their behalf for rain, etc.£ 

*Umar's words, ‘Whenever we experienced drought before, we sought 
access to You through our Prophet; now we seek access to You through 
the uncle of our Prophet',*? mean that ‘before we used to appeal to You 
through the Prophet’s supplication, intercession and appeal, and now we 
do that through that of his uncle’, and certainly not that ‘we swear to 
You by him’, or something of the sort the innovators are wont to do 
after the Prophet's death. ... It should be clearly borne in mind that the 
tawassul mentioned of the early Muslims was sought of the living, to 
the exclusion of the dead. The living are sought for their appeal and 
intercession, while the dead cannot be invoked for anything, du‘@ or 
whatever else. 


The same meaning of tawassul underlies the Tradition about the blind man!” 

Susceptible of different shades of meaning as the concepts ‘petitioning’ 
(tawassul) through a man, and ‘applying’ (tawajjuh) or ‘entreating’ (su?al) 
through him are/?* people who do not fathom the precise meaning of these 
terms are liable to misapprehend the true intent of the Companions. While 
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sometimes using a man as a means of soliciting divine attention is meant by 
the word tawassul, at other times it deteriorates into a swearing to God by 
a man and into merely entreating this man for a given need. This second kind 
is precisely what the Companions disliked most, exhorting men to eliminate 
it. The story of the three pious men!” conversely, is a good example of the 
first type; for they beseeched God on the strength of their respective righteous 
deeds. ^?6 

Though the Tradition in which ‘Atiya al-CAufi adduces the prayer formula, 
*(God,) I beseech You in the name of those petitioners (sPilin) who have a 
right on You, ete’, is weak, it may be said that the right (haqq)*?? that God 
owes to His petitioners is that He shall hear their petitions, and to His 
obedient servitors that He shall reward them. Thus, petitioning and obeying 
God are means whereby a call is heard and rewarded — true ways of tawassul 
and tawajjuh. 

Tawassul with prophets and saints comes about either by obeying and fol- 
lowing them or by their prayer and intercession on behalf of the petitioner. 
Mere petitioning them without, however, obeying them or, again, withbut 
their interceding on behalf of the petitioner is futile. Now that we have known 
the attitude of the Salaf and the leaders on the question of petitioning God 
through His creatures, it emerges clearly that the dead simply cannot be peti- 
tioned. 


... Our discussion here subsumes under it the following three issues: 

1. Man derives comfort in doing, in form only, what the Prophet had 
done, without knowing the Prophet's intent about it or the reason that 
led him thereto. There is dispute about this question which is well known. 
Ibn ‘Umar and his group maintain one of the two views in which others 
disagree with them. What is preeminently known about the Muhajirin 
and Ansar is that their practice was contrary to that of Ibn ‘Umar. 
Presently this does not concern us. The case of a man who endeavours 
to offer prayer during his journey ata place where the Prophet had alighted 
and offered prayer when the time of prayer came would belong to this 
category. 

2. Endeavouring to offer prayer in that area at a time other than at 
which the Prophet had prayed there, rather giving rise to a prayer 
and du‘@ for the sake of the area itself. Such is reported neither about 
Ibn ‘Umar, despite some people's claim to the contrary, nor about anyone 
else. It is an established fact that Ibn ‘Umar’s own father reportedly 
forbade such conduct and the Muhàjirün and Ansar, as uninterrupted 
accounts show, had not used to do that either. It is therefore impossible 
that a deed of Ibn ‘Umar,*”8 if at all he had done it, should become an 
argument against his own father, the Muhàjirün and the Ansar. 
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3. That the spot may not be located on one's way, so that one may 
rather have to make a detour to it, or to undertake a long or short journey 
to it, like him who in order to offer prayer and du‘@ goes to Hira», or to 
the cavern of Thaur, or to Mount Tür,£? where Moses was spoken to by 
God,**° or to some mountains or other places that are said to contain 
stations of prophets and saints, or to a shrine built over a relic of a certain 
prophet, such as his footprint*** or such as what is found on Mount 
Qasiyin,*?? Mount Fath, Mount Tür Sina in Palestine and similar other 
locations. One aware of the Prophet's life and, after him, of lives of his 
Companions surely knows that they had never come as pilgrims to these 
spots. Before the advent of Islam, the Kuraish used to return periodically 
to and pray at Mount Hira’, which is the longest mountain in Mecca. . .. 
And, as the Tradition reported by ‘Aisha indicates, the Prophet had 
continued to retire to Hira’ cave for devotion and meditation until he 
was surprized by the Revelation. ... But this devotion and meditation 
at Hira cave was performed before he had received his prophethood. 
Subsequently when God had honoured him with prophethood and 
apostleship, the people having been put under the obligation to believe 
in him, be obedient to him, and follow him, he as well as those of the 
early Muhàjirün who believed in him continued to remain at Mecca for 
about a decade, still, during this period, neither he nor any of his Com- 
panions ever ventured to betake themselves to Hira. Then he migrated 
to Medina and had occasion to perform the minor kajj (‘umra) four 
times, ... (the last of which he performed together) with the Farewell 
Pilgrimage in which he was accompanied by Muslim masses, yet during 
none of these did he or any of his Companions ever come to visit the 
cave of Hird or any other location in the vicinity of Mecca. ... After 
him, the Right-Guided Caliphs and other early converts, too, would not 
go to Hira or a similar place for du'à? and prayer. ... 

It is evident that had the practice been lawful, commendable and 
worthy of divine recompense, the Prophet, who was surely the most 
knowing among people of such things and the quickest of them all in 
rushing toward them, would have indeed taught it to his Companions 
who, among those after him, were the second most knowing and desirous 
of virtue. But inasmuch as they were not inclined to any of these practices, 
it is known that these practices are but later innovations which were not 
counted by them as acts of worship or means of gaining divine nearness 
and obedience. 
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If devotional acts cannot be carried out at places connected with the life of the 
Prophet, it is unlikely that their performance would be allowed at the places 
that are associated with other prophets, if the association be authentic and 
capable of confirmation, and certainly not when this association is false and 
remains wanting of proof. 


As it has been established by agreement of authorities, the Prophet, 
while pilgrimaging the House, touched only the two columns on the 
Yemenite side,“4 certainly not the two Syrian ones, or any others at 
the sides of the House. He also did not touch Abraham's Station or any 
other landmark (mash‘ar). As for the kissing, he kissed only the Black 
Stone. ... 


Again, by agreement of authorities, it is unlawful to touch by hand or kiss by 
lips Abraham's Station, therefore, the more so of stations of other prophets. 
The Salaf, moreover, are not on record for having touched the place in Medina 
where the Prophet regularly offered prayer, or a number of places in Mecca 
where he prayed. If these places whereon he set his noble feet and prayed can- 
not be lawfully prescribed for touching and kissing, how can be those places 
where others may have prayed or slept; again, it is unlawful to touch and kiss 
the place whereon he stood at prayer, the more so of sandals he wore for walk- 
ing — that, if the report be true — let alone an item whose ascription to the Proph- 
et remains doubtful, such as all those numerous stones on which the falsifiers 
forge a pair of footprints and ascribe them to the Prophet before the ignorant. 
Now if such conduct is not permitted regarding the Prophet's station and cer- 
tainly that of Abraham, which we have been exhorted to adopt as a place for 
offering prayer, surely it cannot be justified of a place, such as the spot on the 
Rock in Jerusalem,’ ascribed to him in a spirit of profound forgery and 
scandle. 


... An objection may be raised: Since we are commanded to take 
Abraham's Station as a place of prayer, we might treat other stations 
by analogy with it. This will be countered by saying that the command is 
particular only to Abraham’s Station that is at Mecca, regardless whether 
it is intended for the spot near Ka‘ba where Abraham had stood or for 
the landmarks of ‘Arafa, Muzdalifa and Mina. Muslim authorities do 
not dispute that certain devotional acts are particularly associated with 
certain landmarks related with the pilgrimage, to the exclusion of other 
locations, such as the circumambulation which is particularly associated 
with the House. What is particular to those locations cannot be extended 
to include other locations by analogy, and what is not prescribed here 
inevitably cannot be prescribed elsewhere. l 
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We, therefore, conclude that since touching and kissing are not pre- 
scribed here, they must be considered, more suitably, unlawful elsewhere, 
though this does not necessitate that what is prescribed here must also 
be prescribed elsewhere. 

Thus scholars are agreed that one is not obliged by Islamic law to 
visit for prayer and du‘@ the structure located on Mount ‘Arafat, said to 
be the Dome of Adam," nay, even climbing the mountain called Mount 
Rahma, ... at ‘Arafat, remains unprescribed in their opinion. The Sunna 
is rather to tarry in ‘Arafat, either near the rocks where the Prophet had 
himself tarried, or in the whole of ‘Arafat, after his words: ‘The whole of 
‘Arafa is a place for tarrying, etc.’ ... 

Writing about the ceremonies and rites of the pilgrimage, some authors 
mention the commendability of visiting the mosques in Mecca and its 
environs. In my youth, before my first pilgrimage, I too had commended 
the practice in the treatise I had written on the rites of pilgrimage for a 
certain shaikh. Y had compiled it from the utterances of scholars on the 
subject. Subsequently it dawned on me that all such things were but 
innovations, of recent origin, without having any basis in the Shari‘a. 
The early converts among the Muhàjirün and Ansàr had not done any- 
thing of the sort and the truly learned and guided imams prohibited them. 
It is the Sacred Mosque that we are enjoined by law to visit for prayer, 
du‘@, circumambulation and other devotional practices, and none other 
than the mosque at Mecca are we exhorted to visit for its own sake. It is 
not in our best interest to build a mosque here which may compete for 
any of the devotional stipulations. It is certainly more meritorious, 
indeed it is the Sunna, that man perform prayer, du, etc., in the Sacred 
Mosque - devotional acts he is otherwise wont to perform in those other 
mosques. As for visiting any other mosque at Mecca for performance of 
religious services, because one believes it to have excellence, is an outright 
innovation and, hence, unauthorized. 

The basis for this is that the mosques to which journeying is prescribed 
arethree. ... Thus it is a righteous deed to journey to these three mosques 
for prayer, du‘@, dhikr, recitation and pious retreat. Scholars agree that 
journeying to other mosques is not provided for in the Law, even to 
Quba? Mosque,98 which it is commendable to visit from a nearer place, 
for instance Medina, but unlawful to embark upon a journey to it. ... 

This is because God forbade Muslims to stand in the Opposition 
Mosque.5? ... The Opposition Mosque had been erected for Abü 
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‘Amir who was known as Abi ‘Amir the monk. In pagan days he had 
turned Christian. The polytheists used to revere him. With the advent 
of Islam he was seized with envy which impelled him to resist the Prophet, 
and subsequently to fled to the unbelievers.14' A group of the Hypocrites 
undertook to build this mosque which they intended for the said Abi 
‘Amir. The story is quite well known that they did not build this mosque 
in compliance with te command of God and His Prophet, but rather for 
a different purpose. 

This prohibition includes all structures such as shrines, etc., that are 
built to be set as rivals to the mosques of Muslims for unprescribed acts 
of worship, especially if they are conducive to rebellionism, unbelief, 
and discord among the believers and if they are used as an ambush by the 
hypocrites, the innovators and opponents of God and His Prophet, all 
of which reinforce their resemblance to the Opposition Mosque. ... Now, 
the Quba Mosque was founded upon god-fearing,!4' and as it has been 
established from the Prophet himself in the Tradition given by Bukhari 
as well as Muslim, ... the Prophet's own mosque excels even the Quba’ 
Mosque in respect of having been founded upon god-fearing. Both 
mosques were founded upon god-fearing, but his own mosque stands out 
in being the most perfect embodiment of this characteristic. And whereas 
the Prophet used to stay in his mosque on Friday, he would come to that 
of Qub?’ on Saturday. 


It emerges from the Tradition that though one may come (ityan) to pray at 
Quba Mosque as one may at any other local mosque, a special journey through 
riding (shadd ar-ribal, safar) cannot be undertaken toward it. Muslim author- 
ities agree upon the commendability of visiting the three mosques for prayer 
but are divided over the admissibility of the vow to perform devotional acts 
there. One view allows this only for the Sacred Mosque, the other allows it for 
all three. 

In any case, it is absolutely anti-Shari‘a to undertake a special journey to 
any mosque save the three. At Medina, visiting only the Qubà? Mosque is law- 
ful. All other mosques there must be treated like mosques in general, viz., 
visiting them is not sanctioned by the Prophet — reason why the natives of Me- 
dina are not wont to make a special effort to visit any mosque, save the Qubd, 
at Medina. 

Now if all these mosques at Medina where the Prophet had prayed and which 
had been erected by his orders have nothing in them to justify a special visit 
to them, which is, of course, to be differentiated from undertaking a journey, 
this being possible only for the Qubd) Mosque, how can it be permissible at 
mosques elsewhere 742 
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CHAPTER TWENTY-THREE 


... As for al-Aqsa Mosque,‘ it is one of the three mosques towards 
which one may journey. During ‘Umar’s caliphate when Bait al-Maqdis 
was conquered by Muslims“ and ‘Umar came to the Muslims, the 
Christians having capitulated the town to him, he entered it and found 
a great pile of refuse on the Sakhra which the Christians had dumped 
there to spite the Jews who venerate the Sakhra and pray in its direction. 
(Umar picked some of it in his clothes and the Muslims followed suit. 
It is said that the Nabateans were forced to clear the dunghill entirely. 
Subsequently ‘Umar asked Ka‘b al-Abbàr: ‘Where do you think 
I should build the place of prayer for Muslims?’ to which Ka‘b replied, 
‘Build it behind the Rock.’ ‘Umar exclaimed, ‘O Jew,‘4* Jewishness 
prevailed*4? in you?’ ‘Umar continued, ‘I shall rather build it in the fore- 
part*4® of the Sanctuary; for the foreparts of sanctuaries belong to us.’ 
And he proceeded to build it in the southern part of the Sanctuary. Now 
this is the part which to this day many commoners call al-Aqsa, but al- 
Aqsa stands for the whole Compound.**? Neither this nor any other is 
called kharam, indeed the term haram refers specifically to the sanctuaries 
of Mecca and Medina. 

There is some dispute about the Wadi Wajj*° of Ta'if. 

‘Umar built a prayer place which was in the southern direction and it is 
said that under it there is a staircase that leads to a point in front of 
al-Agsa. 

He built the prayer place on a higher level where only the Scrip- 
turaries had used to pray. ‘Umar and other Muslims did not pray near 
the Rock or touched it or kissed it. ‘(Umar rather prayed at David's Arch 
(mihrab) outside. 

It is a confirmed fact that ‘Abdallah b. ‘Umar, ‘whenever he would 
visit Bait al-Maqdis, would enter it and pray there, but would neither 
visit the Rock nor come close to it, nor yet come close to its vicinity.” 
The same conduct is reported of other respected Salaf, among them 
‘Umar b. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz and Sufyàn ath-Thauri. 

This is so because no section of the sanctuary can boast of a privileged 
position, except the place of prayer ‘Umar had built for the Muslims. 

If the Sacred Mosque and the Medina Mosque are by Consensus more 
privileged4®? than Aqsa Mosque, ... and yet both have nothing in them 
which is kissed or touched, except the Black Stone which God has set up 
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on earth as His right hand (yamin), how can Aqsa Mosque have that 
which may be touched and kissed? 

The Rock was roofless,**3 with none of the Companions, their gover- 
nors or scholars, marking it with any worship, and roofless it remained 
during the caliphate of ‘Umar and ‘Uthman, although both had control 
over Syria. The same is true of ‘Ali, though he did not rule over Syria, 
and the reigns of Mu‘awiya, his son and grandson. 

It was ‘Abd al-Malik who built a dome over the Rock?! during his 
reign following the civil war that broke out between him and Ibn az- 
Zubair.555 It is sometimes said that some people sought to perform the 
pilgrimage and joined Ibn az-Zubair, or that they used the pilgrimage as 
a pretext to join Ibn az-Zubair. By erecting a structure over it, ‘Abd 
al-Malik increased the reverence for the Rock, and held it covered through- 
out the year, so that growing numbers should flock to Bait al-Maqdis 
for pilgrimage, 559 and be deflected thereby from going to Ibn az-Zubair. 
People follow the religion of their king. It was since that time that vener- 
ation of the Rock and of Bait al-Maqdis assumed a proportion hitherto 
unknown among the believers.55? Some people began to transmit Jewish 
lore and legend (Isr@iliydt) on veneration of the Rock. One even related 
on the authority of Ka‘b al-Ahbar at the court of ‘Abd al-Malik, in the 
presence of ‘Urwa b. az-Zubair:5$9 ‘God said to the Rock, “You are 
My nethermost throne!” ’, whereupon ‘Urwa observed, ‘God says: 
“His throne comprises the heavens and earth",5? why do you say the 
Rock is His throne?’ 

Doubtless the Right-Guided Caliphs did not build this dome, nor did 
the Companions venerate the Rock or seek prayer at it, even Ibn ‘(Umar 
would not visit the Rock though he used to come to the Aqsa Mosque all 
the way from Hijaz. 

So because the Rock had been the gibla which was later abrogated. 
And it was the gibla of the Jews. There is nothing in our Shari‘a calling 
for some special stipulation concerning its veneration, just as we have 
no stipulation concerning veneration of Sabbath. Marking it with vener- 
ation necessarily amounts to imitating the Jews. A presentation of the 
views of scholars on Sabbath, ‘Ashura’, and similar days has preceded. 

A number of the latter doctors of our school as well as others mention 
that an oath uttered at the Rock in Bait al-Maqdis becomes heightened, 
just as it does when uttered between the rukn and maqàm inside the 
Sacred Mosque, or next to the Prophet’s pulpit in the mosque at Medina. 
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But this has no foundation in the teachings of Ahmad or any other 
leader. The Sunna is rather that an oath becomes intensified at the Rock 
near the pulpit as it does in all other mosques near it. An oath taken near 
something whose veneration is not prescribed for Muslims does not 
become intensified as it also does not become intensified at mashahid, 
stations of prophets, etc. He who does that is a gone-astray, an innovator 
and an opponent of the Sharia. 

Some people have authored books concerning the merits of Bait al- 
Magdis‘® and other locations in Syria, in which they mention stories 
coming down from the Scripturaries and from those who learnt from 
them - stories on which Muslims should not base their faith. Ka‘b 
al-Ahbàr is the most perfect representative of him who is quoted for the 
Isr@iliyat,4 of which the Syrians had learnt a great deal from him. 
Mu'àwiya reportedly said: ‘Of these Traditionists transmitting on the 
authority of the Scripturaries we found Ka‘b most representative, though 
sometimes misleading.’ A Tradition of the Prophet quoted in the Sahih 
has it: ‘When the Scripturaries narrate to you, do you neither believe nor 
refute them, lest you should believe something wrong they may tell you 
or disbelieve something that is right in their words.’ 

... The mursal Traditions reported by some distinguished Tabi‘in ... 
as coming down from the Prophet made the scholars pause at them. 
One of such scholars would accept them on certain conditions, the other 
rejecting them outright, a third would differentiate between him whose 
habit it was to narrate only on the authority of a reliable transmitter 

. and him who would occasionally also narrate from an unreliable 
source. ... And there would be one, two or, at best, three links between 
these Tabi‘an and the Prophet. But by unanimous agreement of scholars 
what is contained as mursal in the books of contemporary Muslim authors 
simply cannot be accepted as authentic, not unless it can be ascertained 
that that is one of the reports of the Traditionists who transmit only what 
is sound. ... How much more does this apply to what Ka‘b and those 
like him transmit on behalf of prophets when maybe a thousand years 
separate Ka‘b from the prophet on whose behalf he transmits reports. 
He did not authenticate it from one reliable person after another; but 
at best he draws upon some books written by Jewish elders, whom the 
Koran exposes as responsible for distortion and forgery. How, then, can 
a Muslim trust anything of this kind, merely on the strength of this 
transmission. Instead he should not trust such material and should refute 
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it only when he has a clear proof that it is false. That is what we are 
enjoined by the Prophet to do. ... 

Inasmuch as the Prophet’s Companions and the Tabi‘un did not vener- 
ate these locations and did not intend to mark them by prayer, du(à, 
etc., we are not supposed to act contrary to them in this matter, not- 
withstanding that some of the latter eminent and pious men did that. 
For it is far more proper to follow the path of the former than of those 
who deviated from the path. ... 

The Sahih states, ‘When the Prophet visited Bait al-Maqdis on the 
night of his ascension, he performed two rak‘as there.’ He did not visit 
or pray at any other place there. The Tradition of ascension figures in 
various collections; part of it is weak, part outright fabrication, for 
instance what some report as follows: ‘Gabriel said to the Prophet, 
“This is the grave of your ancestor Abraham, so alight and pray at it. 
And this is Bethlehem, birthplace of your brother Jesus, so alight and 
offer prayer at it.” ' 

Strange still is the story that during his nocturnal journey the Prophet 
‘was told in Medina, “Stop to pray here” ’, even before his mosque had 
been built there and the place was only a pagan cemetery. The Prophet, 
after the hijra, alighted there when his she-camel had knelt down there.*® 
It is agreed among the learned that this and similar reports are fabri- 
cations. Bethlehem is one of the Christian churches, and to visit it carries 
no merit for Muslims, regardless whether or not it was Jesus’ birthplace. 
None of the Companions or the Tabi‘uin would visit even the grave of 
Abraham for prayer and du‘@. Muslims had come to Syria more than 
once with ‘Umar, and some of the Companions made it their permanent 
home, yet none of them practised such visits. The Muslims never built 
a sanctuary over Abraham’s grave, but when toward the latter part of 
fourth century the Christians came to dominate these regions and 
captured al-Bait al-Muqaddas, as a result of the seizure of Syria by the 
Rafida,4® who were then rulers of Egypt, the Christians*** waxed stronger 
and captured the shores‘ and other regions from the Rafida. The Rafida 
were a God-forsaken lot, without common sense, true tradition, right 
faith, and a divine-assisted world. It was at this time that the Christians 
penetrated the chamber of Abraham and put a gate over it.4°° This door 
bears the mark of the Christian incursion. One of the Christian innovations 
was to turn the chamber into a sanctuary. This was not of the making of 
the pious Muslims of past. 
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It is a religious principle of Muslims that only the mosques are marked 
especially as places where worship is carried out. To venerate areas other 
than sanctuaries for devotional acts was the practice of the pagans and 
Scripturaries, who were wont to venerate Hira and similar places during 
the jahiliya. Islam came to wipe out, eliminate and abrogate this practice. 

Further, all mosques partake of devotional acts. Thus, what is per- 
formed in one mosque is performed in all others, except circumambu- 
lation which is particularly associated with the Sacred Mosque, just as 
prayer cannot be offered in the direction of any other mosque. 

As for the Prophet’s Mosque and the Aqsa Mosque, acts of worship, 
for instance prayer, dua, dhikr, recitation and pious retreat, prescribed 
in these are just as much prescribed in all others. By the same token, 
that which is not prescribed elsewhere is not prescribed here also, e.g., 
kissing, touching, circumambulation, etc. Even so they are more privi- 
leged than other mosques in that the reward for prayer is here doubled. 

There occurs a Tradition in the Sahih about the Prophet’s Mosque 
according to which, ‘Verily (a single) prayer (unit) in it is superior to a 
thousand prayer (units) in any other mosque, except the Sacred Mosque.’ 


Traditions, extolling prayer in the Prophet's Mosque at Medina, follow. 


Therefore, the Shari‘a prescribed lawful pious retreat in mosques in 
place of the cleaving that was practised at the Cave of Hira? and elsewhere 
before Islam. The Prophet himself down to his death was in the habit of 
going into retreat for the last ten days of the month of Ramadan. 

The leaders concur that pious retreat is among lawful acts of worship 
offered at mosques. The Koran alludes to it.19? ... 

On the other hand, retreat and cleaving near a tree or stone where 
there may or may not be an image, just as near a tomb or station of a 
prophet or non-prophet, is not a part of Islamic religion, but is rather a 
variety of pagan cult, to which many Koranic passages allude.*® ... 

... None of the polytheists ever said that the universe had two creators 
or that Allah has with Him another god that partakes of His attributes 
in an equal measure.‘®® Instead they professed that the Creator of the 
heavens and earth was One.*?? ... But they used to consider their deities 
intermediaries and intercessors with God.*?! 
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... In this matter (i.e., intercession) people split into three groups: 
two occupying extreme positions and one staying in the middle. 

The pagans and the innovators who agreed with them, such as the 
Christians as well as Muslim heretics, affirm intercession which has been 
denied by the Koran. 

The Khàrijites and the Mu‘tazilites, however, deny that the Prophet 
could intercede in favour of Muslims who have been guilty of major sins. 
Some heretics even deny that a man can profit from the intercession of 
another person, just as they deny that man can profit from sadaqa and 
fasting by another person. This denial they base on the Koranic verses: 
*before comes a day wherein there shall be no trafficking, nor friendship, 
nor intercession.’ (2 : 254) and: ‘there will be no friend for the evildoers, 
nor any intercessor who will be heeded, etc.’ (40 : 18) 

But the Salaf, the leaders of the Muslim community and those ortho- 
dox Muslims who followed them all affirm the Sunna, viz., the Prophet's 
intercession even for those Muslims who have been guilty of major sins, 
the other kinds of intercession, and the intercession of other prophets 
and angels. 

They mentioned that no monotheist shall stay in hell forever, acknowl- 
edging the Sunna that man profits by the prayer and intercession of 
another person, nay, even from another person's sadaga and fasting, 
according to the more correct of the two opinions ascribed to the 
doctors. 


But the intercessor, as the Koran has it,*? intercedes only through leave of 
God. The Tradition further reinforces the view of Muhammad's office as an 
intercessor.? A man who shows extreme dedication to God is most deserving 
of intercession. Contrarily, one who attaches his heart to any creature to the 
extent that he fears him or expects his pleasure is most unlikely to be granted 
intercession. A man who selects a creature as his intercessor may find that the 
intercessor does not wish to intercede on his behalf, or, if he does, God may 
not approve of his intercession or accept it. First the Prophet*'* and second 
Abraham are among creatures most suitable as intercessors. God positively 
never enjoined men to implore their fellowmen Jor iniercession, though this may 
be permissible at certain times. Man must implore God alone. 


... God sent Muhammad to assert Tauhid and free it of all shirk, and 
reject shirk in every way, even verbally. ... 

... All prescribed acts of devotion mean that man should be completely 
dedicated in his religion to God. ... Thus, whether prayer, sadaqa, 
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fast or pilgrimage to the House of God should all be for God alone, in 
realization of His words: ‘And they were commanded to serve nothing 
but God, keeping the religion pure for Him, as men of pure creed, and to 
perform the prayer and to pay the alms. And that is true religion.’ 
(98 : 5) 

Thus prayer should be for God alone, so the sadaqa, the fasting and 
pilgrimage to His House. Pilgrimage means worshipping God, the One, 
in a location in which He has prescribed that He should be worshipped. 
For this reason, pilgrimage is a token of the true faith, so much so that 
some of the Salaf interpreted the words ‘men of pure creed’ (Aunafa@) 
as pilgrims, for the Jews and Christians do not go for pilgrimage to the 
House. ... 

... It says in the Koran: ‘And they say, “No one will ever enter Para- 
dise but that he is a Jew or Christian." These, (at any rate,) are their 
desires. Say: "Bring your proof, if you are truthful." Nay, but whoever 
surrenders his self to God, while performing good, his reward lies with 
his Lord, and no fear shall fall on them, neither shall they sorrow.’ 
(2 : 111-2) Surrender of one's self (and will) to God has been explained 
as man's will to be fully dedicated to God by worshipping Him only, 
while doing good that which is righteous, prescribed and commanded. 

These twain principles — viz., that we should not worship anyone apart 
from God and that we should worship Him by that which is prescribed 
and not by innovation — are the mainstays of religion. ... 

‘Umar used to utter in his prayer: ‘O God, make all my deeds righteous 
and make them fully, without exception, dedicated to You." ... 

... And it is these two principles that fulfill the two testimonies 
constituting the main part of Islam, viz., the testimony that God is One 
and the testimony that Muhammad is His Prophet. The first comprises 
of unshared divinity of God. Thus the heart should not deify anyone 
else, either in love, fear, hope, glory, admiration, longing or awe. Nay, 
all religion should of necessity be dedicated to God. ... The statement 
that Muhammad is God's Prophet means that one should accept as 
true everything he announced and obey his injunctions. One should 
assert what he asserted and what he denied, one should deny. Likewise 
man must assert the Divine Names and Attributes taught by the Prophet 
and like him deny the anthropomorphism. Then man would rid himself 
of denial of attributes (fa'zi]) and of anthropomorphism (tamthil), and 
hold the best creed, which is belief in God without likening and purifying 
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the notions about God (ithbàt bi-là tashbih) and without voiding the 
Attributes ( tanzih bi-là ta'fil). Also itis incumbent that man act according 
to the Prophet's injunctions, both positive and negative, and to hold 
lawful that which he made lawful, and unlawful that which he made 
unlawful. ... It is for this reason that the Koran censures the pagans in 
Sürat al- Antàm*'* and Sürat al- Aráf,*?? etc., for having declared unlawful 
what God did not declare as such and for instituting a religion which 
He did not command. ... 


One who calls on a force apart from God is guilty of shirk; one who calls on a 
creature without sanction from God is guilty of innovation. An innovation 
necessarily derives from shirk, for hardly an innovation is devoid of one ele- 
ment of shirk or another. 


The word Islam includes the notions of submission and obedience and 
sincerity. This follows from the Koranic verse: ‘God has struck a simili- 
tude: a man in whom there are partners who quarrel mutually, and a 
man who belongs exclusively to one man.’ (39:29) Thus Islam necessar- 
ily means submission to God alone and to none else, which is the true 
meaning of our proclamation "There is no God but Allah!’ One who sub- 
mits himself to a force other than God is a mushrik, and God does not 
forgive the sin of associationism. He who does not submit to God waxes 
too arrogant to worship Him. ... 

Arrogance is the characteristic of the Jews, shirk of the Christians. ... 

... The basis of the Islamic religion is one, though its precepts are 
diverse. In a Tradition of the sahih category, the Prophet says: ‘We, 
prophets, have one religion.” And: ‘Prophets are brothers with one father.’ 
And: ‘I am the most deserving companion unto Jesus, for no prophet 
stands between me and him.’ 

Thus the religion of all prophets is one: the worship of God alone. 
He is worshipped at every point in time in accordance with His command 
at that point in time and that is islam of the given point in time. 

The diversity among religious laws in what concerns the abrogating 
and the abrogated, provided they are both lawful, is similar to the 
diversity within one religious law. Likewise the religion of Islam which 
the Prophet was commissioned to promulgate is one, though at that time 
it was mandatory to face in the direction of Bait al-Maqdis while praying, 
as the Prophet had himself enjoined the Muslims to do for ten and some 
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months after the hijra. After that it is incumbent to face in the direction 
of Ka‘ba, facing the Rock having been forbidden. 

Thus the religion continued to be one although different giblas were 
adopted at different times. By the same token, God prescribed Saturday 
for the Israelites, subsequently abrogated it and instead prescribed 
Friday for us, congregating on Saturday having been declared unlawful. 

He who made his departure from the shari‘a of Moses before its abro- 
gation, did not show submission ( lam yakun musliman), and he who did 
not enter into that of Muhammad after Moses’ had been abrogated, 
again, did not show submission. 

God absolutely never prescribed for any prophet the worship of a 
force apart from Him. In the Koran the Prophets are enjoined ‘to es- 
tablish the religion and not to split concerning it.’ (42:13) ... The 
polytheists are split while the sincere believers are in accord. ... 

You therefore find shirk and bid‘a a cause of schism among their ad- 
herents. Among Arab pagans, each group had an idol which it consid- 
ered a deity, to which it offered sacrifice, from whom it solicited help 
and whom it associated with God. Each loathed the deity of the other 
group. These deities were supposed to have different laws. Thus the Me- 
dinians used to worship Manat and refrain from circumambulation be- 
tween Safa and Marwa. ... 

The case of him who has recourse to anything in the nature of this 
shirk would be the same: People who turn to graves and relics of prophets 
and saints into sanctuaries intend to pray, implore for help and revere 
a personage for whom others have no consideration. Not so with the 
true believers of God. They serve God alone, without associating with 
Him anything of His houses which He has Himself allowed to be erected 
and His name mentioned therein, and despite the fact that He has made 
the entire earth a place of worship and purity for them. Even if they 
happen to dispute about something in which independent reasoning 
(ijtihad) is permissible, this does not bring about schism and disagree- 
ment among them. They rather know full well that the right one among 
them merits two rewards, that the mistaken one deserves at least one 
reward for having resorted to ijtihad, and his error may be forgiven, and 
that God alone is their object of worship. ... 

The devil embellishes for many a man his unrighteous deeds, deflecting 
him from complete dedication to his Lord to a variety of shirk. Conse- 
quently, by journey and visitation such people pursue the pleasure of, 
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and request a force apart from, God. They embark on journeys to the 
grave of a prophet or saint, or one who is held by them as a prophet or 
saint, calling upon him and entreating him. 

One of them thinks that the purpose behind pilgrimage is just that. 
All he perceives is to perform a pilgrimage to the inmate of a tomb. 

Another thinks that this visitation is more rewarding than pilgrimage 
to the House. 

Among their teachers you will find one who sets out on a pilgrimage 
to Mecca but, upon reaching Medina, he is satisfied with visiting the 
Prophet's grave only and, thinking that this is more efficacious, dis- 
continues journey and turns homeward. 

An ignoramus among them may think that visiting tombs is even a 
positive obligation. 

Most of them entreat the dead, just as they entreat God: ‘O my master 
so-and-so, forgive me, take pity on me, pardon me’, or: ‘Help me to 
pay my debt, help me against so-and-so; I am your client and your pro- 
tégé.’ 

Sometimes they vow to offer their children to the interred and set free 
such saw@ ib as cows, sheep, etc., as the pagans were wont to do in honour 
of their idols. ... 

Some of the custodians of tombs tend to mislead the ignorant, saying: 
‘I shall remind the inmate of the grave about your need, who would in 
turn refer it to the Prophet, who would present it before God.’ Some of 
them hang curtains and clothes over a grave, real or alleged, deposit 
silver and gold, a practice which all Muslims unanimously consider 
pagan and utterly un-Islamic; that at a time when the mosque is left 
deserted and empty both spiritually and materially. 

Many of these people believe that their prayer near a grave attributed, 
though falsely, to a certain holy man is more consequential than prayer 
in a mosque free from graves and exclusively devoted to God, wherefore 
they flock for prayer to such newfangled centers of shirk service - centers 
which the Prophet prohibited from being turned into mosques, even 
though they may be over the graves of prophets — deserting prayer at 
God-willed sanctuaries. ... 

One of their leading mystics would even say that the Ka‘ba serves as a 
qibla for the non-initiated, and the gibla of the initiated élite is the tomb 
of such-and-such saint, though this may mean turning one’s back on the 
Ka‘ba.4?? 
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All Muslim doctors agree that such tenets amount to glaring unbelief. ... 

Many speculative thinkers, scholastic theologians, partisans of Free 
Will and Sufis have so greatly blundered about the concept of Tauhid 
that they have altered it altogether. 

Thus, a group claimed that Tauhid means a denial of Attributes, nay, 
a denial of Divine Appellations. They call themselves the Partisans of 
Divine Unity (Ahl at-Tauhid). They posited an entity divested of attri- 
butes and an existence absolute, while it is evident on both rational and 
traditional grounds that such is possible only in mind and not in reality. 
They asserted that an admission of attributes would necessarily result in 
what they called compositeness (tarkib),*?* and they thought that reason 
rejects it. Elsewhere we have exposed their secrets, clearly indicating the 
farthest limit of ignorance to which these people can go, and how they 
have been misled by comprehensive and diffuse terms.479 

Another segment conjectured that all Tauhid meant was an admission 
of the unity of the divinity and that God is the Creator of all things. 
This they called the Unity of (Divine) Acts. 

Some of the scholastic theologians speculated at length in settling this 
issue either by the argument that copartnership necessitates a diminish- 
ing of power and lapse of perfection, or that independence of each of 
the two agents in the production of an act is absurd, or any other argu- 
ment, imagining that the Divine Unity is thereby established, so also that 
God is One, and that God’s divinity is in effect the power to create, etc. 
Now if this is established that God alone is capable of creating and that 
He has no partner among creatures, this, then, according to them, is the 
meaning of our proclamation: ‘lā ilaha illa Allah They, however, 
ignore that even pagan Arabs knew such a brand of tauhid,*® as alluded 
by the Koran.18' Said Ibn (Abbas: ‘You ask them who created the heavens 
and earth and they reply: *God", and yet they worship one apart from 
Him.’ 

This kind of tauhid is but a measure of the incumbent Tauhid; it 
does not lead to the fulness of Tauhid and does not rid man from the 
sin of association which is the capital and unpardonable sin. Indeed 
faith and worship are due to God only, only He should be served, and 
He should be worshipped only in accord with His precepts. Only then 
faith will be fully centered on God. 

God is that object of worship which hearts deify. His being worthy of 
divinity necessitates the attributes of perfection. Only He is entitled to 
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be worshipped and loved for His own sake. Any act which is not intend- 
ed for the sake of God is vain, and worshipping and loving a force 
apart from Him leads to corruption, as alluded to in the Koran: ‘Had 
there been gods in them (the earth and heaven) other than God, then 
they would have indeed been disrupted.’ (21 : 22) ... 

Some of those who sought to elucidate the notion of Divine Unity 
after the fashion of the mystics thought that supreme unity is the acme, 
and annihilation (fana? ):8? therein is the goal. If one reaches this stage 
he would be no longer bound by consideration of good and evil.4® 
The matter got to a point where they simply rejected all commands, posi- 
tive as well as negative, so also the Divine Promise and Threat. They 
did not differentiate between the Divine Will which is inclusive of all 
creatures and the Divine Love and Pleasure reserved for acts of obedi- 
ence, nor on the one hand between universal precepts which neither right- 
eous nor wicked can transcend inasmuch as the Divine Might extends 
to everything created, and on the other hand the religious precepts to 
which specifically God's prophets and saints respond.4%4 

Man who testifies to the Divine Lordship, which embraces alike the 
believer and the unbeliever, the righteous and the wicked, must also 
testify to that Divinity which God imparts upon the truly believing 
worshippers who worship Him, obey His commands and follow His 
messengers. ... 

. Unless a man differentiates between God's friends and foes, 
between His commands, His obligations*®> — such as faith, righteous 
works - and what He has forbidden, what He does not like, what is 
loathsome to Him — such as unbelief, impiety, insubordination - though 
Divine Might, Will, and Creation extend to everything, he is liable to 
plunge into paganism, the followers of which paganism had declared: 
‘Had God willed, neither we nor our fathers would have ascribed part- 
ners (to Him), nor would we have forbidden anything.’ (Koran, 6 : 184) 

Predestination must be believed in, not to be used as an excuse;4%® 
man is rather enjoined to refer to destiny in hardship, asking God’s 
forgiveness of his sins and lapses.... That is why having been re- 
proached by Moses for the affliction for mankind resulting from his hav- 
ing eaten of the (forbidden) tree, Adam remarked to Moses: Such was de- 
creed even before I was created 5? Adam's reply to Moses conforms to 
the Koranic passage, ‘No calamity befalls in the earth or in yourselves 
but it is in a Book, before We bring it into being; indeed that is easy 
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for God.’ (57:22) And: ‘No calamity strikes, except it is by God's 
leave. And whoever believes in God, He will guide his heart.’ (64 : 12) 

Observed a pious man of old: Such is the man who when afflicted 
by a calamity knows that it is from God, is satisfied with it and resigns 
himself to it. Such is the sense of Adam arguing from predestination. 
God forbid that Adam or, for that matter, any other Muslim should 
find an excuse for sins in predestination. For had this been permissible, 
permissible also would have been to let Iblis — together with his followers 
among the jinns and mankind, so also the peoples of Noah, ‘Ad, and 
Thamid, and all the unbelievers, the impious, the rebellious — use pre- 
destination as an excuse for their sins. Our Lord would have punished 
none. Whether from a shar'i point of view or from the perspective of 
reason we know what dangers lurk in such a proposition. 

No sane person will reject this statement, but if he does reject it, it 
would follow that none should be censured or punished for anything 
at all.488 

If a person who argues from predestination were to be attacked he 
would pursue his attacker. If predestination is considered an excuse, 
it will be in favour of the attacker, or else predestination cannot be an 
argument for either. 

If the argument from predestination were accepted, life would become 
impossible for people to live, since every oppressor would be able to 
exonerate himself on the strength of the excuse and the victim will have 
to accept his plea and not punish him. Even if the conflict were to occur 
between two proponents of this theory, they could not survive, for each 
of them could kill the other, disrupt all his affairs, arguing all the time 
from predestination.45? 

Those innovators who have introduced a denial of Divine Attributes 
into the concept of Tauhid and these who have banished compliance with 
Divine Command therefrom, when both carried their respective posi- 
tions into effect the matter reached to a point where they could no longer 
differentiate between the Creator and the creatures. Nay - they uphold 
the concept of pantheism, as do those of the heretics who believe in 
unity, incarnation and union, those who venerate idols and their wor- 
shippers, people like Pharaoh, Hamàn,*?! and their ilk. They equate 
the being of the Creator of the earth and heavens with the being of all 
existents, and claim monotheism, the discovery of 'truth', and gnosis, 
while they are arch-polytheists, misleaders and deluders. 
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Says one of their gnostics: At the outset a spiritual wayfarer (salik) 
distinguishes between obedience and disobedience - ie., with regard 
to Divine Injunctions - then envisages an obedience without disobedi- 
ence — i.e., with reference to predestination*®? — and, finally, is mindful 
of neither obedience nor disobedience - i.e., with reference to pantheism. 
He does not perceive any difference between the concrete individual and 
one of the species, for all existents come under the heading of existence. 

Existence is shared by that which is self-existent and that which is 
existent-through-another, or that which is necessary-by-itself#® and that 
which is contingent-by-itself, just as animals share in the term 'animal', 
and human beings share in that which is designated by the term ‘man’, 
despite the self-evident knowledge that the existential identity of this 
man is not the existential identity of this horse, indeed not even the exis- 
tential identity of this animal or his animality and humanity is the exis- 
tential identity of that animal or his animality or humanity. There is, 
however, between them a certain similarity wherein they resemble, which 
is sometimes called an absolute universal and a common factor, etc. But 
this does not exist in the external reality outside the mind as an absolute 
and general universal. Indeed in the external reality nothing exists except 
particular existents. Every existent, therefore, has his particular mode of 
being which is not shared by anything else. Indeed between any two ex- 
ternal existents there is nothing which they ‘share’ in common; they only 
resemble each other.1?* This has something, for instance, corresponding 
to that, just as this itself corresponds to that, while each of the two is 
distinct in its being and its attributes from everything else. Such being 
the case, how about God the Creator and the Exalted! 

This has been elaborated elsewhere in greater detail — an elaboration 
most fitting for the subject. This is the point where feet have lost their 
rhythm and minds have erred; and God guides whomsoever He wishes 
towards the Straight Path. 

One who masters these two basic principles about Divine Attributes, 
creation and commands, distinguishes between a praiseworthy, God- 
pleasing man and a different kind of man, though they both come under 
predestination. He will also posit in the Creator such attributes as keep 
Him necessarily distinct from the creatures, and that there is nothing 
of His essence in His creatures nor anything of His creatures in His es- 
sence. Then he will proclaim that Tauhid which God sent through His 
messengers and which He revealed in His Scripture, to which the Koran 
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allerts us in the two Sūras, viz., Qul yà ayyuha ’|-kafirun*® and Qul huwa 
’l-lāhu ahad.*9 

Qul huwa "l-làhu ahad is the theme of a third of the Koran, 49? for the 
ideas of the Koran can be classified under three headings: one-third 
Tauhid, one-third parables, one-third commands, positive as well as 
negative. The Koran is Divine Speech. Speech, again, is either insha, 
i.e., commands about what should and should not be done as well as 
what is permissible, and ikhbdr, i.e., accounts either about the Creator 
or the creatures. This Koranic chapter, comprising as it does of that one- 
third which is of Tauhid, tells us about the Creator. ... It also contains 
a proclamation, both by word and act, of God's Oneness indicated by 
his Appellations and Attributes, as for instance, ‘Say: “He is God, the 
One, the Eternal, who has not begotten, and has not been begotten, and 
there is no one equal to Him." ' (112: 1-5) ... 

The chapter Qul ya ayyuha'l-kafirün, on the other hand, means a 
proclamation of God's Unity by intent and act. The Koran says: ‘Say: 
“O unbelievers, I do not serve what you do." ' (109 : 2) It seeks to dis- 
tinguish a divine worshipper from one who worships a force apart from 
God, although both acknowledge that God is the Lord and Possessor of 
everything. ... 

The Koran informs us that God is the Living, the Everlasting, All- 
knowing, All-wise, All-forgiving, All-compassionate, All-hearing, All- 
seeing, All-glorious, Who created the heavens and the earth, and what 
lies between them, in six days, then sat Himself upon the Throne, Who 
spoke to Moses directly, Who revealed Himself to the mountain, thereby 
crumbling it to dust, Who is pleased with the believers and wrathful 
unto unbelievers, and similar other Names and Attributes. 

On the negation of anthropomorphism, the Koran speaks as follows: 
‘Like Him there is none’ (42:11), ‘And equal to Him is none’ (112:5), 
*Do you know of anyone that can be named along with His name?' 
(19 : 65), and ‘And do not set up rivals to God’ (2 : 22). ... 

... The true believer believes in God and His Most Beautiful Names, 
calls Him by them, and shirks from blaspheming His Names and Signs. ... 
God alone he calls upon and God alone he worships, and in his worship 
does not associate any force with God. ... 

So let the believer exert himself in strengthening knowledge and faith, 
and take God for his guide, helper and friend. For He is the best friend 
and best helper to have. Thy Lord suffices as a guide and helper. 
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And if man wants he utters the supplication reported by Muslim, 
Abū Da ad and others on the authority of ‘Aisha: ‘When the Prophet 
got up at night he would begin his prayer by saying: “O God, Lord of 
Jibril, Mika!il and Israfil, Creator of the heavens and the earth, Who 
knows the unseen and the seen, You decide among Your worshippers 
that about which they differ. Lead me by Your permission to the truth in 
matters of dispute; verily You guide whom You will to a Straight Path." ' 

So because, as the Koran has it, ‘The people were one community’, 
— i.e., subsequently, as the Surat Yünus!?? has it, ‘they differed’ — ‘then 
God sent forth the prophets, bearing good tidings and as warners, 
and with them He sent down the Book wi*h the truth, in order to judge 
among the people that in which they had come to differ; and only those 
who had been given it differed about it after the clear signs had come 
to them, out of mutual jealousy; then God led the believers to the truth, 
regarding that about which they differed, by His leave; and God guides 
whomsoever He will to a Straight Path." (2 : 213) 

Praise is due to God, the Lord of all Being. Blessing and salutation 
to the Chief among Messengers, at all times and occasions. Amen! 
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Trimingham, Sufi Orders, pp. 264-9; for LT.s views, MRM, vol. 1, pp. 52-3. 

146. Cf. ibid. 

147. Cf. Sulük, vol. 2, p. 239. 

148. Cf. Khitaf, vol. 2, p. 433. 

149. For details, see Laoust, Essai, p. 24; Babinger, SEI, pp. 214-5; Khifaf, vol. 2, 
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“(Abd al-Kadir al-Djili', SEI, pp. 5-7; Trimingham, Sufi Orders, pp. 40-4. 
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madinat Dimashq by Ibn ‘Asakir (d. 571/1175). 

185. Von Emmanuel Sivan gives the name of Abū Bakr Muhammad b. Ahmad al- 
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217. See ibid. p. 118. There seems to be some confusion about the identity of this 
Christian, see Bidàáya, vol. 13, pp. 335 and 340. Ibn Rajab mentions (Dhail, p. 
396) the incident but does not name the Christian involved. 

218. Shortly after the successful culmination of the second Kasrawàn Expedition 
which was undertaken in July, 1305 against the Shifite population of the Jabal 
region and in which I.T. had personally participated (cf. Hadi, pp. 181-2; Laoust, 
Essai, pp. 124-5), LT. sent a letter to Qala?ün (Hadi, pp. 182-94) in which he 
attempted both to justify the recent war against the Shi‘ites and to expose the 
unorthodox tenor of their beliefs. He accused them of assisting the Franks against 
Muslims. ‘These people’, we read, ‘offer prayer and observe fast indeed sparingly. 
Neither a copy of the Koran nor even a single Koran-reciter is to be found in 
their Jabal. Their beliefs are contrary to the teachings of the Koran and Sunna; 
they use their beliefs to justify shedding of Muslim blood, etc.’ (Hadi, p. 189). 
Further on: ‘Many of these people admit neither of prayer nor of fast nor of 
pilgrimage, both the Greater and the Minor. They do not consider the dead, 
blood, and pork as unlawful, and they also do not believe in Paradise or Hell. 
They are made up of the Isma‘iliya, Nusairlya, Hakimiya, and Batiniya - worse 
infidels than even the Jews and Christians according to the Muslim consensus’ 
(ibid., pp. 192-3). For I.T.’s fatwa upholding battle against them, see KMF, 
vol. 1, pp. 299-301. 

219. Cf. Bidáya, vol. 14, p. 16; Sulik, vol. 1, pp. 909-13; and below, n. 210 on p. 356. 
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After resuming power in Cairo, Qalà?ün immediately recalled I.T. from his 
Alexandrian exile and convoked a meeting in which he sought to reconcile I.T. 
with his principal adversaries. It was at this meeting that the minister Fakhr 
ad-Din informed the Sultan that against a yearly payment of 70,000 dirhams 
over and above the stipulated tax the dhimmis had reverted to the use of white 
turbans, a colour exclusively reserved for Muslims, after Baibars had expressly 
admonished them to stick to their respective colours. The minister meant to 
intercede on behalf of the dhimmis and recommended that the discriminatory 
treatment may be dropped. Qalà?ün solicited the opinion of the doctors present at 
the meeting, but all of them lapsed into utter silence. I.T., however, stood up and 
spoke harshly against the proposition, vehemently rejecting the minister's proposal. 
The Sultan, we are told, treated the excited reformer with maximum kindness, 
gentleness and respect, and, finally, consented to reimpose the social disabilities, 
from which the dhimmis had in course of time managed to break loose (see Hadi, 
p. 281; Laoust, Essai, pp. 141-2 and ‘Biographie’, p. 147). 

See Hadi, pp. 284-5. 

See Igtida), p. 1. 

See KMF, vol. 2, pp. 75-9. 

See MRM, vol. 1, pp. 230-2. 

Cf. Bidaya, vol. 14, p. 83; Sulük, vol. 2, pp. 174-5. 

Cf. Sulük, vol. 2, pp. 216-28; also Bidaya, vol. 14, pp. 98-9. 

This inquiry and I.T.’s fatwa appear in KMF, vol. 1, pp. 118-22; see also Hadi, 
p. 332. The main arguments of this fatwa appear also in the Igtidà?. 

Cf. Hadi, p. 328. 

See Hadi, pp. 328-9. For a complete description of the events connected with the 
present persecution of I.T. and for the text of the controversial fatwa, see ibid., pp. 
327-41; Sulük, vol. 2, p. 273; Ibn Rajab, p. 401. 

Maqrizi also gives the same date; Ibn Kathir, however, has instead Sha‘ban 16. 
Hadi, p. 329; Bidaya, vol. 14, p. 123. 

Hadi, pp. 329—30; Bidaya, vol. 14, p. 123. Hadi’s coverage leaves the distinct 
impression that Ibn Qaiyim al-Jauziya's imprisonment was somehow connected 
with that of I.T., but from Maarizi’s brief account (Sulük, vol. 2, p. 273) it appears 
that al-Jauziya's imprisonment was not the result of his association with I.T. 
During his visit to Jerusalem, al-Jauziya had spoken about the question of inter- 
cession of prophets and had denied that one could set out with the intention of 
visiting only the Prophet's grave without at the same time intending to visit the 
Prophet's mosque also. This earned him the displeasure of the local scholars who 
complained about it ina letter to the Shafifte Grand Qadi Jalal ad-Din. Hence the 
consequent imprisonment. 

See above, p. 49. 

For details, see Laoust, Essai, pp. 147-8. During this period LT. is said to have 
written several volumes explaining the circumstances leading to his last imprison- 
ment. 

See Biddya, vol. 14, p. 134. 

Cf. Laoust, Essai, n. 2 on pp. 145-6. 
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237. Cf. Bidáya, vol. 14, p. 134. 

238. Hadi, pp. 363-4. 

239. Ibid., p. 366. 

240. Cf. the rather lengthy account of his burial and funeral procession in Bidaya, 
vol. 14, pp. 135-40; see also Ibn Rajab, pp. 405-8. 


Conclusion 


241. On him, see Sulami, Tabagat, pp. 33-40. 

242. Cf. al-Álüsi, Jala, p 100. 

243. In his articles ‘Ibn Taimiyya’, EJ, n. ed., vol. 3, p. 953; and ‘an-NasWa al-“ilmiya 
“nda Ibn Taimiya wa takwinuhu ’I-fikri’?, Usbüt al-fiqh al-Islami wa mahrajan al- 
Imám Ibn Taimiya (ed. Muhammad Abü Zahra), p. 843. 

244. See MRK, vol. 1., pp. 387-406. 

245. Cf. Igtida, p. 464. 

246. For instance in works cited in n. 33 on p. 336. 

247. Cf. especially the accounts of his trials for the years 705, 707, and 726 A.H. in 
materials cited in n. 1 on p. 333 above. 


NOTES TO: ‘PART THREE: TRANSLATION OF IQTIDA' 
Introduction 


1. Koranic phrase, see 5 : 3. 

2. See ibid., 1 : 5-7 where the Jews and Christians are not specifically mentioned but 
only implied. 

3. For LT.’s own definition of these terms, see above, p. 90. See also articles ‘Umm?’ 
and ‘Ahl al-Kitab’, SEI, pp. 604 and 16-7. 

4. Perhaps the reply solicited of him on the admissibility or otherwise of Muslim 
participation with the Scripturaries in the latter's feasts and festivals; see MRM, 
vol. 1, pp. 230-2; also KMF, vol. 2, pp. 74-9 and above, pp. 80-1. 


Chapter One 


5. Le. by the Prophet's mission the righteous of the People of the Book had died and 
their remnants had wandered away from the basic teachings and the initial 
purity of their faiths. 

6. On the concept of this term in Islam, see J. Robson, ‘Bid‘a’, EI, n. ed., vol. 1, p. 
1199. 

7. For the inadequacy of philosophy and philosophical method in reaching religious 
truths, see Muwáfaqga and ar-Radd. 

8. A phrase particularly liked by I.T., see Muwafaga, vol. 1, p. 93. 
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9. He died at Küfa in 68 A.H.; on him, see Tabagdt, vol. 6, p. 13. 

10. Le. from Islam. 

11. Là iláha illà Allah - Muslim proclamation of God's Unity, required as a primary 
condition for becoming a Muslim. 

12. In Islamic literature the term kanif is used to designate a man who, in contra- 
distinction to the Arab polytheists ( mushrikün) before and soon after Muhammad, 
followed the original, true and pure monotheistic creed of Abraham. On the mean- 
ing and concept of the term, see W. Montgomery Watt, ‘Hanif’, ET, n. ed., vol. 
3, pp. 165-6. 

13. See Koran 5: 60; 58:14; 3:112; 2: 61 and 90; 5: 73-7; 4 : 171. 

14. Le. the Jews did not recognize Jesus ad the Christians made a God of him. 

15. In his al-Jawab as-sahih li-man baddala din al-Masih I.T. expands on this theme, 
giving a list of newfangled items which, he maintains, the Christians have intro- 
duced in their faith, see vol. 1, pp. 127, 129 and 328. 

16. The early pious and, according to LT., the first three generations of Islam. 

17. For his biography, see Tabagát, vol. 5, pp. 364-5. 

18. Two most reputed collections of the Prophetic Traditions bearing an identical 
name by al-Bukhàri (d. 256/870) and Muslim (d. 261/875). Both enjoy an esteem 
in Muslim eyes second only to the Koran. 

19. hadhwa 'I-qudhdhati bi ’l-qudhdha— see E.W. Lane, Lexicon, vol. 2, pp. 536-8 on 
the meaning of the phrase. 

20. I.e. of Resurrection. 

21. E.g. Koran 57 : 23-4; 4 : 37; 3: 187; 2: 159-60 and 174; 2 : 14. 

22. I.e. instead of the orthodox reading, ‘and unto Moses God spoke directly’ (Koran, 
4 : 164). On the distortion of this Koranic verse, cf. Ibn Kathir, Tafsir, vol. 2, pp. 
454-5, where it is also reported that the act of speaking directly to a human was 
unacceptable to the Mu‘tazilites who were, therefore, wont to recite the verse in 
question in a way whereby God became the listener and Moses the speaker; cf. 
also ar-Ràzi, at-Tafsir al-kabir, vol. 11, p. 109, who further reports that some 
people took the word kallama in the verse to mean jaraha (to hurt, wound, injure) 
and explain the whole verse as meaning God hurt Moses, or afflicted him, with 
nails of tribulation and talons of temptation - in other words, He put Moses 
through a severe ordeal. Ar-R4zi, however, considers the explanation preposteorus. 
See also L.T.’s fatwa in KMF, vol. 1, pp. 253-6. 

23. LT. has an independent work (al-Uba@dat ash-Shar'iya, MRM, vol. 5, pp. 81-104) 
in which he exposes the harm and danger of monasticism. 

24. The problem of music and dancing, associated with the Sufis, has remained quite 
controversial among Muslim religious authorities. For I.T.’s own views on the 
problem, see his ' Risála fi’s-sama‘ wa’r-raqs’, MRK, vol. 2, pp. 288-317 (discussed 
by Sirajul Haq in IC, 18 (1944) : 111-30) and his fatwa in KMF, vol. 1, pp. 185-6; 
cf. also for Ghazálr's (d. 505/1111) approval and very sympathetic treatment of 
the practice, Ihyd) ‘uliim ad-din, vol. 2, pp.236-9 (tr. D. B. MacDonald, ‘Emotional 
Religion in Islam as Affected by Music and Singing, Translation of a Book of 
Ihya (Ulam ad-Din’, JRAS, (1901-1902) : 195-252, 705-48 and 1-27); Ibn al- 
Jauzi (d. 597/1200), Talbis, pp. 248-90, especially pp. 273-5 where he rebuffs 
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Ghazálr's position; Hujwirl, Kashf, pp. 393-413; D. B. MacDonald, ‘Sama”, 
EI, vol. 4. pp. 120-1. 

25. In traditional exegetical literature the phrase 'do not stand on anything' is ex- 
plained as: ‘their religion is false’; the Jews, being at any rate monotheists, could not 
have liked the idea of Trinity, while the Christians, who recognize solely in follow- 
ing and believing Christ the mainstay of all righteousness, could not have liked 
the Jews’ concern with Divine Laws. 


Chapter Two 


26. man hama haula’l-hima@ aushaka an yuwaqi‘ahu — a proverb, see Lexicon, vol. 2, p. 
678 for a slightly different version. 

27. Le. thedirection to which onefaces at prayer. The Muslims used the Jewish direction 
(Jerusalem) for a while even after the hijra, but this was changed to Mecca in the 
year 2/624. 

28. Le. the Muslims. 

29. Koran 59 : 14. 

30. The alms-tax, one of the five principal obligations of Islam which an individual 
Muslim is urged to carry out. For further details, see article ‘Zakāť, SEI, pp. 
654-6. 

31. ‘Abdallah b. Mas'üd (d. 32/652-53), a famous Companion, see on him, Tabaqát, 
vol. 3, part 1, pp. 106-14. 

32. See on him, ibid., vol. 3, part 2, pp. 120-6 and vol. 7, part 2, pp. 114-5. 

33. For clarity I have had to substantially modify the paragraph; it would have been 
utterly futile to reproduce the grammatical terms used in the original and still 
make sense in English. 

34. See Koran 1 : 2-4; 10 : 22; 49:7. 

35. A Companion, most prolific narrator of Traditions, d. in 58/678; on him see 
Tabagat, vol. 4, part 2, pp. 52-64. 

36. ‘Abdallah b. al-KAbbàs, cousin and Companion of the Prophet, d. in T@if in 
68/687-8, or 69 or 70; on him see ibid., vol 5, p. 231. 

37. See Muwáfaqa, vol. 1, p. 95. 

38. Viz., the God-displeasing Jews and gone-astray Christians. 

39. A Muslim theologian, founder of one of the four authoritative schools of Islamic 
Jurisprudence recognized by the Orthodox Muslims. He died in 241/855. On him 
see Fihrist, vol. 1, pp. 553-4; Laoust, ‘Ahmad b. Hanbal’, EI, n. ed., vol. 1, pp. 
272-1. 

40. The term designates a Tradition transmitted by a Tàbi i without reference to the 
Companion (Sahàbi) from whom he may have received it. Technically this 
amounts to a break in the transmission. 

41. Sources of Islamic Jurisprudence. These are four: Koran, Sunna, giyds (deduction 
by analogy) and ijmá' (consensus of opinion reached by representative Muslim 
individuals (mujtahids)); see I. Goldziher, ‘Fikh’, SEI, pp. 102-7. 
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42. A Companion; see on him Tabagát, vol. 6, p. 8 and vol. 7, part 2, p. 64. 

43. For a brief notice of him see ibid., vol. 4, part 2, p. 79. 

44. See ibid., vol. 3, part 1, pp. 297-301 and vol. 7, part 2, p. 111. 

45. See ibid., vol. 4, part 2, pp. 76-9. 

46. Le. ‘the helpers’ - used of the believers of Medina who received and rendered 
assistance to the Prophet after the latter's flight from Mecca in the year 622 A.D. 

47. On him see Tabagát, vol. 3, part 2, p. 110. 

48. A battle fought in 625 A.D. between the Meccans and the Muslims on the slopes 
of the mountain ridge called Uhud. 

49. Le the ‘pond of intercession’, according to Muslim legend, a pond in Paradise 
from where the Prophet will intercede with God on behalf of the sinners of his 
community for Divine Pardon and Forgiveness. 

50. Son of (Umar b. al-Khattáb, he died in 73 A.H.; on him see Tabagát, vol. 4, 
part 1, pp. 105-38. 

51. See ibid., vol. 3, part 1, pp. 87-97. 

52. Le. ‘the emigrants’ — used of those followers of Muhammad who migrated with 
him from: Mecca to Medina. 

53. On him see Tabagát, vol. 5, p. 46. 

54. Compiler of one of the four major, almost canonical, collections of Traditions 
that go under the name of Sunan. He died in 279/892-3. 

55. On him see Tabagát, vol. 5, pp. 124-5. 

56. A name applied to a cluster of villages a few miles from Medina. 

51. Literally, bowing, prostration; technically, a series of bodily movements made 
simultaneously with repetition of certain liturgical formulas during ritual prayer; 
each of the five daily prayers is marked by a specified number of such rak‘as. 

58. On him see Zabagát, vol. 6, pp. 56-7. 

59. Uthman b. ‘Affan, the third caliph, tragically murdered in 35/655 in the first 
civil war of Islam; on him see ibid., vol. 3, part 1, pp. 36-58. 

60. I.e. ‘prayer call’ - a technical term for the announcement of the five daily prayers 
and the Friday congregational service to the Muslims. 

61. A second call to the prayer immediately before the commencement of the five 
daily prayers and the Friday service. Its formulae, except for a minor difference, 
are exactly the same as those of the adhàn. 

62. Formulae dealing with the commencement of prayer. 

63. Literally, a ‘testimony’ — technically it is applied to the brief Muslim confession 
of faith, viz.: ‘There is no god but God; Muhammad is the Prophet of God!’ 

64. Le. a prayer offered in the state of fear. 

65. The pronouncement of the formula ‘Allāhu Akbar" (God is the Greatest!). 

66. Literally the word ‘id means a festival; in Islam, however, it stands for two specific 
festivals (Udain): Ud al-Adha (the Festival of Immolation), celebrated on the 
10th of Dhu'l-Hijja and ‘Jd al-Fitr (Festival of Breaking the Ramadan Fast), 
celebrated on the 1st of Shawwal. 

67. A Jewish tribe of Medina. Following the Battle of Uhud in March 625 A.D., this 
tribe was forced by Muhammad to migrate to the Khaibar oasis to the north of 
Medina where its members owned some land. 
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68. The last and third major Jewish tribe of Medina to be annihilated by Muhammad 
after the Battle of the Ditch in 627 A.D. 

69. For example in the Koran 2 : 213. 

70. Abū Shihab az-Zuhri, a celebrated Traditionist (muhaddith), d. 124 A.H.; on 
him see Tabagát, vol. 2, part 2, pp. 135-6; Fihrist, vol. 1, p. 216 and vol. 2, p. 1058. 

71. A valley between Mecca and Tàif where Muhammad had to fight the B. Hawazin 
barely 3 weeks after the conquest of Mecca; the battle took place in 8/630. 

72. It is said that the Jews resorted to tongue-twisting while talking to Muhammad 
and thus gave words a touch of derisiveness; cf. Ibn Kathir, Tafsir Ibn Kathir, 
vol. 1, pp. 161-2; also Ibn Ishaq, The Life of Muhammad (tr. Alfred Guillaume), 
p. 264, and Guillaume's remark on the same page under footnote 4; Bell's trans- 
lation and footnotes of Koran 2: 87; 2:98 and 4:489 in The Qur'an, vol. 1, 
pp. 13-4 and 75. 

73. Probably ‘Ata b. Abi Rabah, d. 114/732 or 115/733; on him see Tabagat, vol. 
5, pp. 344-6. 

74. Probably Abü'l-Áliya ar-Riyàbi, a Tabii who died in 90/708-9 or 96/714; on 
him see ibid., vol. 7, part 1, pp. 81-5. 

75. Probably ad-Dabbák b. Qais al-Fihri, d. 64/684; on him see ibid., vol. 7, part 2, 
pp. 130-1. 

76. ‘All b. Abi Tàlib, cousin and son-in-law of Muhammad, the fourth and last of 
the Right-Guided or Orthodox Caliphs (al-Khulafà? ar-Rashidiin), wounded by 
the Kharijite ‘Abd ar-Rahmàn b. Muljam on 17th Ramadan 40/January 24, 661, 
dying 3 days later; on him see Tabagat, vol. 3, part 1, pp. 11-27. 

77. I.e. ‘holy war’ - propagation and spread of Islam through force of arms against 
those non-Muslims who having been first invited to embrace Islam or, as a second 
alternative, to accept submission to Muslim rule and pay taxes (jizya, khardj), 
levied on non-Muslim protected subjects (dhimmis), refuse to do either. 

78. Charity; voluntary and spontaneous almsgiving. 

79. Note that the last two sentences of this verse are Muhammad’s own utterance 
which is verbatim incorporated in the Revelation. 

80. I.e. the verse, ‘and whether you lay open what is in your hearts or hide it, God will 
make you render account for it’ (2 : 284). 

81. This word does not form an integral part of the Koranic verse, in which it is 
shown to appear here four times, but is rather God’s own positive response to 
the Muslims who are soliciting His help and forgiveness. With every request made 
by them, it is as though God says, ‘Granted!’ 

82. L. Massignon considers that this Tradition is apocryphal and must have been 
invented in the 3rd century A.H.; cf. 'Tagawwuf', SEI, p. 580. 

83. The last meal eaten toward the latter part of night but before dawn. After this 
a fasting person must not eat or drink until the following sunset when he must be 
quick in breaking the fast (fafür). The implication is that Muslims are encouraged 
to eat before commencing fast ( saum) and to discredit the tendency, for its obvious 
monastic overtones, to fast on empty stomach. Muslims must eat sahür as late as 
possible and break the fast as early as possible at sundown. 

84. I.e. execute this and other devotional exercises with marked humility. 
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85. Koranic phrases, see 58 : 22 and 5: 56. 

86. Literally, ‘sound’; technically applies to a perfectly faultless Tradition whose 
isnàd also does not betray any element of weakness and whose tenor does not go 
against generally accepted norms; cf. Th. W. Juynboll, ‘Hadith’, SEI, p. 118. 

87. He died in 42 A.H.; see on him Tabagát, vol. 4, part 1, pp. 78-86. 

88. Koran 5: 51. 

89. Literally, ‘legist’; here, the Prophet. 

90. Le. ‘scholastic theologians’; see D. B. MacDonald, ‘Kalam’, SEI, pp. 210-4. 

91. Le. uttering the formula ‘as-salamu ‘alaikum wa rahmatwl-lah' (greetings and 
God's mercy be upon you - ie. upon Muhammad). This utterance represents 
the last phase in the Muslim prayer ritual. 

92. The sense is not clear. 

93. I.T. deals with this point at considerable length in MRM, vol. 4, pp. 18-22. 

94. Le. in sporting hair in the fashion of the Jews, where dissimilarity is desirable but 
not positively unlawful (hardm). 

95. A student and associate of Ahmad b. Hanbal; he died about 853 A.D.; on him 
see Fihrist, vol. 1, p. 554 and vol. 2, p. 1041. 

96. It is not clear which Ibrahim is meant. 

97. An unusual word not to be found in any dictionary. It is written as q-r-d-à-y-r-q- 
ū-s; probably refers to some hair style. 

98. Abü Muhammad al-Hasan b. Muhammad al-Khallal, a Traditionist and preacher 
of Traditions at Baghdad; he died in 439/1047. 

99. On him see Tabaqát, vol. 7, part 2, p. 124. 

100. Abū Da dd as-Sijistáni, a celebrated Traditionist, compiler of the collection of 
Traditions called Kitab as-Sunan, he died in 275/889; on his life and works see 
Ibn Khallikan, Biographical Dictionary, vol. 1, pp. 589-91; J. Robson, article in 
EI, n. ed., vol. 1, p. 114. 

101. Conqueror of Egypt and a Companion, he died in 42/663; on him see Tabagát, 
vol. 4, part 2, pp. 2-8 and vol. 7, part 2, pp. 188-9. 

102. Compiler of Sunan, one of the six canonical collections of Traditions, he died in 
273/887; on him see Ibn Khallikan, Biographical Dictionary, vol. 2, p. 680. 

103. A. most prolific and reputed transmitter of Traditions, a Companion, he died 
in 91—3/709-11; on him see Tabaqát, vol. 7, part 1, p. 30. 

104. Literally, al-umma al-wasat (a community occupying its place between two 
—ie., Jewish and Christian - extremes in every phase of its life). In his writings, 
LT. variously makes mention of this notion and develops it eloquently in his 
'al-Aqida al-Wasitiya’, see MRK, vol. 1, pp. 387-406. 

105. On him see Tabagat, vol. 4, part 1, pp. 157-60 and vol. 7, part 2, pp. 125-6. 

106. A Companion, one of Muhammad's oldest supporters, the first of the four Right- 
Guided Caliphs, he died in 13/634; on him see ibid., vol. 3, part 1, pp. 119-52. 

107. Bilal! b. Rabah, a slave of Abyssinian origin who because of his unswerving 
faith in Muhammad was bought to be manumitted by Aba Bakr. Tradition credits 
him as the first to hold the office of the mwadhdhin (one who performs the 
adhán) in Islam; he died in 20/641 in Syria; on him see ibid., vol. 7, part 2, pp. 
112-3 and vol. 3, part 1, pp. 165-70. 


108. 


109. 


110. 


111. 
112. 
113. 


114. 


115. 


116. 
117. 


118. 


119. 
120. 


121. 


122. 


123. 
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Le. the Sabaeans. In Islam the term represents a cluster of quite a few mutually 
exclusive and distinct sects; for details see B. Carra de Vaux, ‘al-Sabia’, SEI, 
pp. 477-8. Here, of course, only the believers of astral spirits are meant who were 
principally concentrated in the Syrian town Harràn. See below, n. 403 on p. 370. 
E.g., Fakhr ad-Din ar-Ràzi (d. 606/1209) who wrote on the subject his as-Sirr al- 
maktüm fi'sihr wa’l-mukhatabat an-nujüm; on his life and works see GAL, vol. 
1, pp. 666-9; Suppl., vol. 1, pp. 920-4. Later onin the Iqtidà? (p. 405), I.T. attacks 
this work by name. Cf. also ar-Radd, p. 544. 

Le. the Indian Brahmans. In Muslim literature they are represented as protagonists 
of the human reason and its self-sufficiency, and deniers of Prophecy; cf. Fazlur 
Rahman, EI, n. ed., vol. 1, p. 1031. 

Le. at exact sunrise and sunset. 

On him see Tabaqát, vol. 3, part 2, p. 114. 

Literally, to exert oneself at great length; technically, to strive to formulate an 
independent judgment on the basis of the sources of law (Koran, Sunna, ijmà*, 
qiyàs) concerning a legal or theological problem; cf. D. B. MacDonald, ‘Idjtihad’, 
SEI, p. 158. For I.T.’s views on giyds (analogy), see his ' Risala fi manā al-qiyas’, 
MRK, vol. 2, pp. 217-76. This Risd/a along with other pieces of his writings on the 
subject has been discussed by Sirajul Haq, see 'Ibn-Taimiyya's Conception of 
Analogy and Consensus’, IC, 13 (1943) : 77-87. 

(Ubaida b. as-Sàmit b. Qais; on him see Tabagat, vol. 3, part 2, pp. 93-4, 148 and 
vol. 7, part 2, pp. 113-4. 

Viz.: Ibn Maja (d. 273/886), Abū Da) tid (d. 275/889), at-Tirmidhi (d. 279/892-3) 
and an-Nasà?i (d. 303/915). 

On him see Tabaqát, vol. 7, part 2, p. 123. 

He was a hanif, a good example of a man who, unlike fellow Arabs, shunned 
idolatry and who, even before the Prophet, believed in a simple form of monothe- 
ism; on him see Tabagát, vol. 4, part 1, pp. 161-75; J. Robson, article in ET, n. ed., 
vol. 1, pp. 114-5. 

Literally, ‘association’ ; technically, the act, hence crime, of associating a compan- 
ion with God and thus outraging His essential Unity: polytheism; cf. W. 
Bjórkman, ‘Shirk’, SEI, pp. 542-4. 

On him see Tabagát, vol. 5, pp. 353-4. 

The incident took place at the time of the Prophet's raid on B. al-Mustaliq in 
6/627-8; cf. Ibn Ishaq, The Life of Muhammad, pp. 490-1. 

He was chief of the B. Salim, a section of the clan ‘Auf of the Khazraj, a promi- 
nent man of Medina who became famous for his efforts to undermine the Prophet's 
cause, and the author of the scandal (ifk) about ‘Aisha. He died in 9/631. On him 
see EI, n. ed., vol. 1, p. 53. 

These words set in italics which later became part of the Koran (63:8) were 
uttered by ‘Abdallah b. Ubaiy. By these he was seeking to exploit the situation 
at the time of the Prophet's attack on the B. al-Mustaliq in order to incite the 
Ansar to drive out the Muháàjirün upon their return to Medina; cf. Ibn Ishaq, 
The Life of Muhammad, pp. 490-1. 

This sentiment was expressed in a variant of the Tradition about the fight between 
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the Muhàjiri and the Ansari which has been excised. 

124. On him see Tabagdt, vol. 7, part 2, p. 129. He died in 83/702. 

125. I.e. not observing the rights of the allies of the Muslims. 

126. A subsect of the Khàrijites who derive their name from the small locality of 
Harürà? near Küfa, where dissatisfied with the outcome of the Battle of Siffin, 
fought in 37/657, they had seceded from ‘Ali’s authority; cf. L. Veccia Vaglieri, 
*Harürà?', EI, n. ed., vol. 3, pp. 235-6. 

127. In the Tradition, here excised, the Prophet says that three people are most hateful 
to God: a heretic within the Sanctuary, one striving for pagan practices in Islam, 
and one who sheds a man's blood unjustly. 

128. I.e. the law-breakers, the aggressors, the extreme factionalist; cf. above, pp. 142-3. 

129. The couplet is by the pre-Islamic poet ‘Amr b. Kulthüm and appears in his 
famous ode, one of the Seven Suspended Odes (Sab‘a mu‘allagat). 

130 and 131. Modern Madàlin Salih. Koran mentions its ancient peoples — the Thamüd 

— as godless idolaters to whom God had sent Prophet Sàlib to bring Divine Guidance, 

but they refused to submit to it and were therefore destroyed by God through 
a severe earthquake; cf. Koran 15: 80-4, and, for further details, articles ‘al- 
Hijr’, and 'Thamüd', SEI, pp. 138-9 and 591-2. 

132. Le. the expedition of Tabük — an oasis with grain fields and palm plantations 
near the Byzantine frontier — undertaken in 9/630 at the height of summer heat and 
drought against the Byzantines; cf. Ibn Ishaq, The Life of Muhammad, pp. 602-9. 

133. On him see Tabagát, vol. 5, p. 223. 

134. Babil stands for both the city and the country of Babylonia in the writings of 
ancient Arab writers; cf. for details G. Awad, ‘Babil’, EI, n. ed., vol. 1, p. 846. 

135. A mosque built by 12 men to undermine Muslim interests; it was destroyed on 
the order of the Prophet following his return from the expedition of Tabük; cf. 
Ibn Ishaq, The Life of Muhammad, pp. 609-10. Also see Koran 9 : 107-10. 

136. Not because it was a supernatural occurrence as LT. would seem to imply; 
the smoke shot forth from the mosque in question because it had been committed 
to flames by Malik b. al-Dukhshum and Ma‘n b. ‘Adiy who were entrusted by 
the Prophet to do away with it. 

137. Viz.: the Sacred Mosque at Mecca, the Prophet's mosque at Medina, and the 
Aqsa Mosque at Jerusalem. 

138. After migrating from Mecca, the Prophet briefly sojourned in the outskirts of 
Medina where he selected a place for worship in the quarter called Quba. 

.Later when he moved to Medina, people erected a building on the place. 

139. Abū Ya'là al-Farrà), a Hanbalite gadi of Baghdad; he died in 458/1065; on him 
see GAL, vol. 1, p. 502 and Suppl., vol. 1, p. 686. 

140. Muhammad b. Harb al-Kirmàni, a prominent Hanbalite of 4th/10th century. 

141. The ancestor of the Arabs. He was the son of ‘Adn4n of the progeny of Ishmael, 
the son of Abraham. 

142. Only sandals must not be worn. 

143. The tenth of Mubarram. For the Islamic attitude towards its observance as a 
voluntary fast, see A. J. Wensinck, 'VAshürà"', SEI, pp. 47-8. 

144. Probably Nàfif b. Jubair b. Mutfim, who died in 99 A.H.; on him see Tabagát, 
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vol. 5, pp. 152-3. 

145. ‘Chain of transmitters’, especially in the transmission of Traditions. A sahth 
(sound) isnàd is one which presents no break in the chain or a faulty authority. 

146. The ninth chapter of Koran. 

147. ‘Umar II, the 8th Umaiyad caliph; he died in 99/717. On him see Tabagaát, vol. 
5, pp. 242-302. 

148. On him see ibid., pp. 59-60. 

149. Koranic expression, see 57 : 27. 

150. The second and the lengthiest Koranic chapter comprising 286 verses. 

151. Chapter 87 of the Koran; it is one of the shorter chapters and has 19 verses. 

152. Chapter 91 of the Koran; it is one of the shortest chapters and has only 15 verses. 

153. Nocturnal prayer (salat) performed by Muslims every night during the month 
of Ramadan. 

154. Literally, ‘journeying’; figuratively, leading the wandering life of the monast. 

155. 10th of Dhu’l-Hijja, when as a ceremony of the Islamic pilgrimage the pilgrims 
must throw seven small pebbles at one of the three jamrat (sing. jamra: pebble, 
here heap of stones), the ‘Aqaba one, immediately before the rite of sacrifice; cf., 
for details, A. J. Wensinck, ‘Hadjdj’, SEI, pp. 121-5, especially p. 122. 

156. Le. a woman of the B. Makhzüm who were, like the Umaiyads, an aristocratic 
and powerful clan of Mecca. 

157. ‘Usama b. Zaid, a freed man of the Prophet and a transmitter of Traditions; died 
ca. 54 A.H. On him see Tabaqát, vol. 4, part 1, pp. 42-51. 

158.See Jawáb, vol. 1, pp. 384-7 where I.T. adduces numerous Traditions on this theme. 

159. Malik b. Anas, the founder of the Malikite rite; he died in 179/795. On him see 
J. Schacht, ‘Malik b. Anas’, SEI, pp. 320-4; Fihrist, vol. 1, pp. 493-4 and vol. 2, 
p. 1037. 

160. Muhammad b. Idris ash-Shafif, the founder of the Sháfifite school of law; he 
died in 204/819-20. On him see W. Heffening, ibid., pp. 512-5; Fihrist, vol. 1, 
pp. 515-9 and vol. 2, p. 1096. 


Chapter Three 


161. Le. the 9th of Dhu’l-Hijja. It is customary to deliver a sermon on this date 
during the kajj festival. 

162. Le. Jerusalem. 

163. The pagan practice of dedicating animals to idols receives strong condemnation 
in the Koran; cf. 5: 103; see also Ibn al-Kalbi, Kitab al-asnam, p. 8. 

164. Cf. ibid. In a footnote to his English tr. of this work, N. A. Faris explains (The 
Book of Idols, p. 6) the term bahira as designating a she-camel with its ears slit, 
etc. 

165. Identified in Asnàm, p. 8 as ‘Amr b. Rabia, i.e. Luhayy b. Haritha b. ‘Amr b. 
‘Amir al-Azdi, the ancestor of the Khuzá'a tribe. It is said that upon coming to 
Mecca he fought with the Jurhumites and drove them out of the Ka‘ba, assuming 
himself the custodianship of the Sanctuary which had till then belonged to the 
ousted tribe; cf. ibid., pp. 8 and 54. 
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166. Agnàm gives two stories in the matter: On becoming seriously ill, ‘Amr b. Lubayy 
was advised to proceed to al-Balqà? and take a bath in a hot spring there. While in 
al-Balqà! he observed the natives worship idols. Upon questioning them about the 
idols he was told that idols were worshipped for rain and succor. He was impressed 
and asked if he could bring a few along with him back to Mecca (see, p. 8). 
According to the second story, he once had the following oracle: Go quickly 
to the shore of Jedda where you would find idols in readiness; bring them along 
fearlessly and then summon the Arabs to worship them. He did accordingly 
(p. 54). 

167. Cf. ibid., p. 8; Idols, p. 6. 

168. Ibid. 

169. The notion that Abraham followed and practised the righteous, the true, the God- 
pleasing faith of monotheism which, after him, came to be corrupted into a 
polytheistic error, so that Islam represents a return to the original purity of 
Abraham’s faith which is called Hanifism. 

170. On him see Tabagát, vol. 3, part 2, p. 32. He died in 32 A.H. 

171. Al-Khamis al-haqir as-saghir - an extremely derisive term that I.T. uses throughout 
the Iqtida) for Maundy Thursday. 

172. See MRM, vol. 1, p. 58. 

173. I.T. deals at greater length with the problem of Muslim use of silver and geld 
vessels in a fatwa, for which see KMF, vol. 2, pp. 352-7. 


Chapter Four 


174. Viz., on the inadmissibility of imitating non-Muslims. 

175. A somewhat detailed discussion of these conditions is given in MRM, vol. 1, 
pp. 226-30. 

176. Le. not astride the horse, rather in the manner of a woman rider. 

177. Tenth Abbasid caliph; he ruled from 227/842 to 232/847. 

178. Two Meccan hills lying opposite each other. 

179. Said of a Tradition traced to the Prophet with or without a complete isndd; cf. 
J. Robson, ‘Hadith’, EI, n. ed., vol. 3, p. 25. 

180. The idea that Muslims should not venerate religious locations of another faith 
is dealt more extensively by LT. later on in the Igtida), for which see above, 
p. 439 ff, and p. 461 ff where a whole chapter commences with this account. 

181. Many definitions of the word are given. It would seem that it indicates an ap- 
pearance whereby a garment is allowed to hang on the body without its two 
sides drawn together. 

182. See above, p. 167. 

183. Founder of the Hanafite school of law; he died in 150/767. On him see Th. W. 
Juynboll and A. J. Wensinck, ‘Abū Hanifa', SEI, pp. 9-10; Fihrist, vol. 1, pp. 
499-500 and vol. 2, p. 994. 

184. Le. the Shi‘ites. 

185. Abū Bakr al-Athram; a jurist associated with Ahmad b. Hanbal; he died after 
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900 A.D. On him see Frhrist, vol. 1, p. 554 and vol. 2, p. 948. 
186. Generally called Himàs al-Laithi, he reported Traditions on the authority of 
“Umar b. al-Khattab; on him see Tabagát, vol. 5, p. 44. 


Chapter Six 


187. Cf., e.g., Koran 9: 97-8; 48 : 11-2; 9:99. 

188. Probably al-Hasan b. Abi’l-Hasan, a Tābií and a freed man of Anas b. Malik’s 
aunt; he died in 110 A.H. On him see Zabagat, vol. 7, part 1, pp. 114-29. 

189. A Tübi'i and a freed man of Anas b. Malik; on him see ibid., pp. 86-7. 

190. A Tübi*i and a freed man of Ibn ‘Abbas; on him see ibid., vol. 5, pp. 212-6. 

191. A most celebrated Companion of the Prophet who has come down in history as 
the author of the timely and ingenious stratagem that saved the nascent Muslim 
community from a crushing defeat at the hands of the Kuraish. On him see ibid., 
vol. 4, part 1, pp. 53-67. 

192. See Koran 12 : 109. 

193. See Iqtida?, p. 151. 

194. Ibid., p. 155. 

195. Ibid., p. 156. 

196. Ibid., p. 148. 

197. On the emergence and significance of the Shu“ibiya, see I. Goldziher, ‘The 
Shu'übiyya' and ‘The Shu'übiyya and its Manifestation in Scholarship’, Muslim 
Studies (tr. and ed. S. M. Stern), vol. 1, pp. 137-63 and 164-98; also H. A. R. 
Gibb, ‘The Social Significance of the Shuubiya', Studies on the Civilization of 
Islam (ed. S. J. Shaw and W. R. Polk), pp. 62-73. 

198. See Iqtidà?, p. 154. 

199. Ibid., p. 159. 

200. Ibid., p. 160. 

201. Ibid., pp. 164—5. 

202. Ibid., pp. 165-8. 


Chapter Seven 


203. Muhammad Hamid al-Fiqi, who edited the 1950 ed. of the Igtida?, adds a lengthy 
note here maintaining that although very popular this principle cannot be directly 
adduced or inferred from either the Koran or the Sunna; people have rather 
resorted to independent judgment in developing it through authoritative texts; 
cf. pp. 169-71. 

204. This ends the argument of the imaginary critic and what follows is the reply of 
LT. 

205. I.e. the fast on the 10th of Muharram. What was abrogated was the fast on the 
10th alone; but if one joined to it another day of fasting either before or after it, 
then such a fast met with approval. 
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206. 
207. 
208. 
209. 


210. 


211. 


Cf. above, pp. 167-9. 

See Koran 2: 120. 

Koran 2 : 145. 

A well about 130 or 140 feet deep which, according to Muslim tradition, was 
struck by Gabriel to save Hagar and the infant Ishmael from dying of thirst. 
It occupies a place in an elegantly domed building a few steps from the southeast 
corner of Ka‘ba; celebrated by Muslim authorities for the miraculous curative 
properties of its water. 

In March 1301, the Mamlük Sultan Nasir ad-Din Muhammad b. Qalaà?ün 
decided to take severe administrative measures against the Jews and Christians 
reminiscent of those taken by the Umaiyad ‘Umar II. Thus, the Jews were ordered 
to wear yellow, the Christians blue and the Samaritains red turbans. Laoust thinks 
that the motive was political, because the restrictions fell far short of uniform 
application, so that whereas in Egypt they were rigorously imposed - Christian 
churches remained closed for a whole year - in Karak they remained largely a 
‘dead letter’; cf. Laoust, ‘Biographie’, pp. 127-8. These persecutions were fol- 
lowed in the year 1302 by the conversion, under I.T.’s influence we are told, of a 
notable Jewish physician ‘Abd as-Saiyid al-Muhadhdhib (d. 1315); this set in 
motion a whole wave of Jewish conversion to Islam at Damascus; for details see 
ibid., pp. 128-9. Following two incidents at Cairo in the year 1321, resulting in the 
burning of Christian churches and Muslim mosques, the Christians were again 
obliged to wear blue clothes and headgears, not to enter baths without hand-bells, 
and a thorough overhauling threshed them out of administrative employment, 
ibid., p. 154. 

Literally al-hijra, i.e. the hijra having been accomplished. 


Chapter Eight 


212. 


Le. fast-breaking. 


Chapter Nine 


213. 
214. 
215. 


See above, n. 4 on p. 345. 

For this principle see above, pp. 98-9. 

The assertion is tragically true and is more than amply demonstrated in Tawfik 
Canaan's Mohammedan Saints and Sanctuaries in Palestine, where we meet with 
an exhaustive account of the primitive, myterious, almost occult, world of popular 
beliefs, customs, rites, ceremonies and superstitions, and no less with an over- 
whelming sense of their remarkable continuity and persistence over the centuries 
— factors that in their very strength carried a promise of thwarting, as indeed they 
did, even the most energetic of LT.'s attempts to weed them out of popular 
consciousness. The sense of tragedy obtains with the realization that even though 
LT. fully appreciated the weight of history behind folk beliefs and their relative 
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strength he nevertheless plunged himself headlong in an action against them 
which was from its very inception doomed to failure. 

216. A place in the vicinity of Mecca. 

217. As laid down in the record of disabilities imposed by ‘Umar on the dhimmis, 
for which see above, pp. 167-9. 

218. A place near Medina where warring Arab tribes of Aus and Khazraj were drawn 
into battle in 617 A.D.; cf. ‘Bu‘ath’, EI, n. ed., vol. 1, p. 1322. 

219. Kuraib b. Abi Muslim; he died at Medina in 98 A.H. On him see Tabagát, vol. 5, 
p. 216. 

220. A wife of the Prophet; she died in 84 A.H. On her see ibid., vol. 8, pp. 60-7. 

221. Also Nirüz, the New (Year's) Day, a Persian festival celebrated on the 6th of the 
first Persian month Farwardin; cf., on its origin, institution and customs, Athàr 
(ed. Eduard Sachau), pp. 215-9; Khifaf, vol. 1, pp. 268-9. Al-Maqrizi provides a 
vivid description of its celebration among the Copts and adds that the Fatimid 
Caliph al-Mu‘izz li-Dini’l-lah (341/953-365/975) interdicted the custom of 
sprinkling water and kindling fire on Nairüz in 363 A.H.; see ibid. 

222. Or Mibragan, a Persian festival celebrated on the 21st day of the seventh Persian 
month of Mihrmah; cf., on stories associated with its origin, dthar, pp. 222-4. 

223. Koran 25 : 72. 

224. A mountain above Tabariya in the Jordan province; also called Dair at-Tür 
and Dair at-Tajalli, for Jesus was transfigured here in the presence of his disciples; 
cf. Palestine, pp. 75 and 434-5. Al-Birüni mentions of a feast of the Melkite rite 
celebrated here in the month of Ab (August), for which see Athdr, p. 300. 

225. The Monastery of Job; a village of the Hauràn, in the Damascus province. A fair 
beginning with the 23rd of Nisan and lasting for 7 days used to be held here; 
cf., on the commercial aspect of the fair, ibid., pp. 260-1; also Palestine, p. 427. 

226. A pupil of Ahmad b. Hanbal; he died in 852-3 A.D. On him see Fihrist, vol. 1, 
P. 554 and vol. 2, p. 1017. 

227. ‘Abdallah b. al-Mubárak, a famous Traditionist of Khurásán who died in 181 
A.H. 

228. She was the wife of az-Zubair b. al-/Awwàm; on her see Tabagát, vol. 8, pp. 
169-70. 

229. I.T. discusses this principle at length in Muwdfaga, vol. 1, p. 125. 

230. The incomplete Berlin MS of the Jgtidd begins here. 

231. Le. Maundy Thursday (of the Lord's Supper). For Christian festivals and feasts 
in general, see Athdr, pp. 288-317; for a description of holidays of the Jacobite 
Coptic Egypt see Khifat, vol. 1, pp. 264-9; also al-Madkhal, vol. 2, pp. 48-63. 

232. Le. the Lent, the season of fasting, the Great Fast. 

233. Probably the Thursday of the Feast of Ascension, 40 days after Easter. 

234. In the Western Church, however, the Lent begins on Ash Wednesday. 

235. Cf. Khifaf, vol. 1, p. 266. 

236. The Church of the Sweepings or of the Dunghill ( qumáma), a designed corruption, 
Le Strange maintains, on the part of Muslim authorities, of the Church of the 
Resurrection or of the Holy Sepulchre ( qiyáma), cf. Palestine, p. 202. The Church 
was demolished in 400/1010 by the order of the Fatimid Caliph al-Hakim (384/996- 
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411/1021), cf. ibid., p. 204. 

237. The allusion is to the Miracle of the Holy Fire. For details of the miracle, cf. 
ibid., pp. 202-3, where Muslim authorities are cited, among them Mas'üdi, 
wbo places the festival on the 5th of the Syrian month of Tashrin I (October). 
Al-Magqrizi also considers the miracle a fabrication, cf. Khitat, vol. 1, p. 266. 

238. Le. the Holy Sabbath (Easter Eve). 

239. I.e. the Easter Sunday. 

240. Cf. Athar, p. 308. 

241. 9th Dhu’l-Hijja. An essential element of Muslim pilgrimage (hajj) is tarrying/ 
standing (wugüf) in the plains of ‘Arafa (or ‘Arafat), a few hours journey to 
the east of Mecca. The plain is bounded on the east by a mountain of the same 
name which is also known as Jabal ar-Rabma (Mount of Mercy). 

242. 10th Dhu'l-Hijja; the kajj is completed on this day and different ceremonies 
follow, among them slaughter (nahr) of sacrificial animals. 

243. Same as ayyàm tashriq, 11th through 13th Dhu'l-Hijja; they mark the conclusion 
of kajj and are celebrated with great rejoicing and illumination. Mina is a place 
in the hills east of Mecca. 

244. Indeed the period between vernal equinox and summer solstice as being associated 
with the symbolism of rebirth, fertility of the soil, fruition of crops, etc., predates 
Christianity (cf. Alan W. Watts, Easter; Its Story and Meaning, p. 39); for most 
ancient nations it constituted a re-living of the moment of creation in what Mircea 
Eliade calls ‘illo tempore’. 

245. A kind of fluid perfume; it is yellow because its major ingredient comes from 
saffron. Citing the practice of self-immolation by burning in vogue among the 
Hindi Brahmin caste, Ibn al-Jauzi gives among ceremonies preparatory to actual 
burning one of anointment with khaligq and other perfumes by the victim, cf. 
Talbis, p. 78. 

246. A kind of red chalk, identified as the mineral Rubrica Sinopica used in treatment 
of liver disease, cf. Palestine, p. 19. It constituted one of the elements of the Syrian 
commerce in the 10th century, cf. ibid. 

247. Cf. Khifat, vol. 1, p. 264. 

248. See above, pp. 167-9. 

249. Allusion to the Last Supper. 

250. Cf. Jawab, vol. 1, p. 129, where LT. vigorously rejects most Christian festivals 
and feasts, and practices related to them as patently unlawful, in the sense that 
Christ is not reported to have observed them; it is the Christian elders who have 
instituted them. 

251. Le. ‘tomb-mosques’, cf. J. Pedersen under *Masdjid', SEI, pp. 333-5. 


Chapter Ten 


252. Le. the category of conscious imitation. 
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Chapter Eleven 


253. She was ‘Aisha, wife of the Prophet. 

254. Cf. Abū Qasim al-Hasan b. Bishr b. Yahya ath-Thàghüri al-Amidi, al-Mwtalaf 
wa 'I-mukhtalaf fi asmà? ash-shu'ar@ (ed. F. Krenkow), pp. 15-6, where A‘sha b. 
Hirmaz is identified as the composer of this line. On Amidi, a poet of Basra who 
died between 980 and 983 A.D., see Fihrist, vol. 1, pp. 340-1 and vol. 2, p. 958. 

255. I.e. God removed her barrenness, though LT. seems to construe that she was 
made righteous — not a remote possibility since the verb as/aha in the Koranic 
verse has this sense, too. 


Chapter Twelve 


256. Ibn al-Hajj has devoted a whole section for what may be called a highly animated 
and graphic description of some of the practices connected with this Thursday 
which he calls the Thursday of Lentils; see al-Madkhal, vol. 2, pp. 56-7. 

257. Hence the Thursday of Rice, one of the many names of Maundy Thursday in 
use among the Syrians (cf. KAifaft, vol. 1, p. 266) who also called it the Thursday 
of Eggs ( ibid.), while 

258. the Egyptians called it the Thursday of Lentils, the Spaniards the Thursday of 
April (ibid.). 

259. Cf. Watts, Easter, pp. 26 ff, where the symbolism of the egg (life, creation) is inte- 
grated to the theme of Easter. Watts finds its use even among the oldest civiliza- 
tions (p. 27) and makes an interesting observation that no trace of Easter eggs 
is found in Western Europe till about the fifteenth century, when, in all likelihood, 
the custom of colouring eggs was introduced by the returning Crusaders, since the 
custom is known to have existed in an African tribe which was first Christian but 
later embraced Islam (p. 29). 

260. For the Epiphany customs in vogue among the Syrian Melkite Christians, see 
Athar, p. 293; among the Egyptians, Khifaf, vol. 1, pp. 265-6, where among others 
Mas‘idi’s account of the festival in the year 320 A.H. is cited. Cf. also al-Madkhal, 
vol. 2, p. 61. 

261. Le. the Festival of Baptism, Epiphany. 

262. See Jawáb, vol. 1, p. 204. 

263. See above, p. 204. 

264. Ibid. 

265. Ibid. 

266. The argument is extremely involved and tortuous. To resolve the ambiguity in 
Ahmad’s position about the permissibility of selling in the unbelievers’ festivals, 
1.T. proposes: (a) such things as might be of assistance to the unbelievers in 
nourishing the essence of their unbelief may be viewed as detestable (makrüh) 
in Ahmad’s position, because (b) this position effortlessly emerges by analogical 
inference from Ahmad’s stipulation on similar issues (though it is a different 
matter that about these similar issues Ahmad is seen to espouse conflicting and, 
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267. 
268. 
269. 
270. 
211. 
272. 
273. 
274. 


275. 
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as often, contradictory ideas). 

Cf. Igtidà?, p. 230. 

Ibid., pp. 230-1. 

Ibid. 

Cf. al-Madkhal, vol. 2, p. 49. 

Cf. Iqtida, p. 231. 

Ibid., p. 232. 

Ibid. 

Some additional examples: On being asked if it was permissible for a Muslim 
to sell his house which had a niche (mihrab) in it to a dhimmi, Ahmad replied in 
the negative, saying that the dhimmi would use the niche for bells and the cross 
(Iqtidà?, p. 232). The same stipulation applies against renting (p. 235). About the 
sale of the ‘ushri land to a dhimmi, Ahmad maintained conflicting ideas whether 
in such an event the dhimmi would be liable to pay tax from the proceeds or not, 
and, if, how much (p. 238)? In light of the report favoured by I.T., Ahmad viewed 
such a transaction with extreme disfavour, because it would result in the annul- 
ment of the tax, a direct loss to the Muslims. From this I.T. concludes that the 
moral depravity that would issue in Muslim lodgings from the occupancy of the 
latter by the dhimmis is far more grave than the loss of ‘ushr. Also, a Muslim can- 
not be expected to hire himself out as watchman to a Christian's vineyard, the 
grapes of which vineyard would be used eventually for brewing wine (p.245). Etc. 
Because wine encourages man to insubordination and is unlawful (hardm) in 
itself. 


Chapters Thirteen and Fourteen 


276. 


Igtidà?, pp. 262-7. 


Chapter Fifteen 


271. 
278. 
279. 


Literally, ‘grab it with the molars.’ 

Cf. Koran 9 : 31. 

The reference is to the taráwih-prayer; the argument is that the Prophet himself 
liked the idea of this prayer but was afraid that if he led the believers in this prayer 
for a few nights consecutively this prayer might become obligatory, proving rather 
hard on believers. Thus the need for this prayer was already felt by the Prophet 
and it cannot therefore be considered an act of innovation in the shar sense. 
“Umar’s idea to formalize it can be best appreciated as the logical extension and 
realization of one of the Prophet's own ideas. Ibn al-Hàjj, who holds similar views 
on the subject, formulates an objection to this position, viz.: what prevented 
Abü Bakr from instituting the said prayer, and himself demolishes it by suggesting 
that Abū Bakr was too busy fighting the Apostates (Ahl ar-Ridda); cf. al- 
Madkhal, vol. 2, p. 300. I.T. also employs this argument but in reference to the 
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problem of expelling the Jews and Christians from Arabia; cf. Igtida@, pp. 277-8 

280. This was Ubayy b. Ka‘b al-Ansàri, he died in 30 A.H.; on him see Tabagàt. 
vol. 3, part 2, pp. 59-62. 

281. For the first reason, see above, p. 229. 

282. I.T. has a number of fatwas on the status of this and other supererogatory prayers, 
such as salat ar-Ragh@ib, the Alfiya prayer, salat nigf Shaíbün; see KMF, vol. 1, 
pp. 146-9 and vol. 2, pp. 2-3. 

283. The root meaning of the word is to hide, conceal, cover; thus, applied to the last 
night of month when the thin new moon is soon covered up with, or hidden by, 
sunlight. 


Chapter Sixteen 


284. See, for LT.'s definition of the term festival (id), Igtidà), p. 189 and above, 
p. 198 

285. See al-Madkhal, vol. 1, pp. 286-8. 

286. See KMF, vol. 1, p. 149 and n. 282 above. 

287. Near al-Juhfa, a place four stages from Mecca on the way to Medina. 

288. Nass also, and more commonly, means ‘text’, and although this meaning is also 
possible in the present context — thus, ‘agreed to suppress this text’, i.e., of the 
Prophet's sermon - } have, for obvious reasons, preferred to translate it in its 
Shiite sense. 

289. For Ibn al-Hàjj's ideas on maulid, see al-Madkhal, vol 2, pp. 3 ff. 

290. Le., dignified resignation and patience, shown by uttering the formula, 'Verily, 
we belong to God, and verily unto Him shall we return'. derived from Koran 
2:150. 

291. Through most of his major works I.T. appears to be extremely critical of the 
Shifites, for instance see ar-Radd, p. 523, Muwáfaqa, vol. 1, p. 91. He considers 
them religiously bankrupt and the root cause of many ills in Islam; in moral 
depravity they are surpassed only by those mystics who preach and believe in the 
doctrine of indwelling (hulal) or incarnation (cf. ibid., p. 199). 

292. On the meaning and significance of the Ramadan fast and its comparison with 
fasting in other religions, see A. J. Wensinck, ‘Arabic New Year and the Feast 
of Tabernacles’, Verhandelingen der Koninklijke Akademie van Wetenschappen 
te Amsterdam, 17(1925) : 1-41, and for general orientation on the subject, G. E. 
von Grunebaum, Muhammadan Festivals, pp. 51-65. For some interesting obser- 
vations on practices connected with another month, viz., Sha‘ban, see A. J 
Wensinck, 'Shafbàn', SEI, p. 508, and for a variety of innovations introduced 
mostly by women during the night of 14th Sha‘ban, see a/-Madkhal, vol. 1, p. 293 
and pp. 303-5 

293. See ibid., vol. 1, p. 303. 

294. Ibid., p. 304. 

295. Ibid., pp. 302-3. 

296. Ibid., pp. 303-4. 
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Chapter Seventeen 


297. The word is connected with a pilgrimage rite of tarrying on 9th Dhu'l-Hijja in 
the plain of ‘Arafat. Here it is used in a general sense and therefore discredited 
because it is pretension and mimicry. 

298. He died in Küfa in 85 A.H. during the caliphate of the Umaiyad ‘Abd al-Malik 
b. Marwan; on him see Tabagát, vol. 6, p. 14. 


Chapter Eighteen 


299. A cubic stone, later than Manat; its keepers were the B. (Attàb b. Malik of the 
Thaqif; for details see Asnadm, pp. 16-7; also Talbis, p. 66, where Ibn al-Jauzi's 
account derives from that of Ibn al-Kalbi. 

300. According to Asnam, this man was a Jew; cf. p. 16. 

301. True to his iconoclast activism, I.T. not only expressed it in his verbal fireworks 
but also gave it free rein in practice. Thus it is reported that in 704/1305 he stormed 
with some of his partisans on the Naranj Mosque in the environs of Damascus 
and hewed down the rock inside that had become the cherished object of public 
superstition and veneration. It was believed that the rock carried an imprint of 
the Prophet's foot, and hence was kissed and touched by the credulous masses for 
blessing; cf. Sulük, vol. 2, pp. 8-9; Bidaya, vol. 14, pp. 33-4; and Álüsi, Jala), 
p. 8. 

302. A favourite idol of the Kuraish; more recent than either al-Làt or Manat, it was 
introduced by a man called Zàlim b. As‘ad; for details see Asnàm, pp. 17-27 
and Talbis, pp. 66-7. 

303. Ibn al-Kalbi affords a very graphic description of how this she-devil was driven 
out of the three trees, which she frequented, in the valley of Nakhla (Asndm, 
pp. 25-6). See also ar-Radd, pp. 284-5. 

304. The oldest idol of the pagan Arabs; for details see Asndin, pp. 13-5 and Talbis, 
p. 66. 

305. Koranic allusion, see 9 : 34. 

306. Ibn ‘Asakir lists numerous spots in Damascus that were venerated by people 
and which attracted large crowds around them for pilgrimage, especially Mount 
Qàsiyün, a hill overhanging Damascus on the northwest, which in popular belief 
was the proud site of many such spots, among them Magharat Dam Qabil (the 
cave where Cain slew Abel) and Kahf Jibril (Jabra!il) — points where prayers were 
thought to be speedily answered (cf. Ta)rikh madinat Dimashq, vol. 2, part 2). 

307. He died in Medina in 21 or 30 A.H.; on him see Tabagqaàt, vol. 3, part, 2, pp. 
59-62. He was one of the 12 men team set up by ‘Uthman for the task of putting 
the Koran together (ibid., p. 62). Ibn ‘Asakir also lists his mashhad in Damascus 
(cf. Madinat Dimashq, p., 196). 

308. Cf. ibid., pp. 8 and 28, where Hūd is credited with founding the walls of the 
Damascus Mosque; also Le Strange, Palestine, pp. 258, 264 and 269. 

309. A TábiG who died on the day of the Battle of Siffin (81 A.H.); on him see at-Tabari, 
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Annales, vol. 3, pp. 2475-6 and 2522-3; Ibn ‘Asakir, Madinat Dimashq, vol. 2, p. 
93; Tabagát, vol. 6, pp. 111-4; ‘Attar, Tadhkirat al-auliyà? (ed. R. A. Nicholson), 
part 1, pp. 15-24. 

310. Elsewhere I.T. explodes this myth, giving 7 reasons why the ascription of the 
Cairo and ‘Asqalan masháhid to al-Husain is palpably false. In his view, this 
ascription does not stand the test of historical record. The inmate of the mashhad 
at Cairo might very well be, as al-Qastallàni maintains, a Christian. At any 
rate, neither have either al-Husain's body or head. His body lies buried in Kar- 
bala) in Iraq, his head in Medina; cf. his pamphlet ‘Ra)s al-Husain, Majmi‘a 
ilmiya, pp. 3-34. In this pamphlet I.T. also talks about certain other such false 
graves and tombs. 

311. See ibid., pp. 18-9. 

312. See above, pp. 259-60. 

313. Cf. MRK, vol. 2, pp. 58-9. 

314. Cf. Ibn ‘Asakir, Madinat Dimashq, pp. 113 and 189; Le Strange, Palestine, pp. 
240 and 254. 

315. Thus the shrine of (Ali on the eastern side of the court of the Great Mosque at 
Damascus; it is said that a man saw (Ali praying at the spot occupied now by 
the shrine, erected in commemoration of that event (cf. Palestine, pp. 247-8). 
Another such place, a chapel in the western part of the same court, called the 
Place of ‘Aisha, commemorates the spot where in popular belief she was wont 
to sit and listen to the Traditions (cf. ibid.). 

316. Also called Masjid ff Qubbat al-Lahm; cf. Ibn ‘Asakir, Madinat Dimashq, pp. 
113-4. 

317. At the time of the Prophet's migration to Medina. 

318. See Koran 9 : 40. 

319. The major factor leading to idol-worship has been the veneration of graves through 
devotional acts; cf. ‘al-Wasiya al-kubra’, MRK, vol. 1, p. 291. 

320. I.T. bitterly accuses the Shi‘ites for originating and later promoting the cult of 
graves, denouncing by name one of their savants, Ibn an-Nu‘man, known as 
al-Mufid, for authoring a work, Mandsik al-mashdahid, to set up rites for pilgrim- 
age to graves similar to those of the legal pilgrimage (kajj) ; see Minhàj, vol. 1, 
p 333; on the said al-Mufid, ibid., n. 3 on p. 36. 

321. Ibn ‘Asakir, Madinat Dimashq, p. 196. 

322. Different locations are given for Bilal’s grave, according to the most authentic 
report it is in the Small Gate at Damascus; cf. ibid., p. 199. 

323. E.g. the practice of touching and kissing the chamber over the Prophet's grave 
while invoking Divine Blessing upon him, which I.T. squarely condemns (cf. 
MRK, vol. 1, pp. 291-2) and thinks was the reason why the Companions did not 
leave the Prophet’s grave exposed (cf. Igtida, p. 332 and above, p. 264). 
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Chapter Nineteen 


324. Cf. ibid., p. 110 and above, p. 161; also MRK, vol. 1, pp. 290-1. 

325. A Companion; on him see Tabagat, vol. 4, part 1, pp. 178-9. 

326. Cf. I.T.’s ‘Ris@la fi ziyárat al-qubür wa'l-istinjàd bi-’l-magbur’, MR, pp. 103-22; 
also Muhi ad-Din Muhammad al-Barkwi (d. 981 A.H.), ‘Risdla fi ziyárat al- 
qubür , MMDA, pp. 522-48. Al-Barkwi's epistle, as the author himself acknowl- 
edges p. 522), is a presentation of material culled out on the subject of tomb 
worship from a variety of sources, the most important being Ibn Qaiyim al- 
Jauziya's Igháthat al-lahfan fi hukm talaq al-ghadbán. The latter was a fervent 
disciple and associate of I.T. He died in 751/1350. 

327. A Companion; on him see Tabagát, vol. 7, part 2, p. 193. 

328. In a fatwa, I.T. unequivocally condemns the practice of adding a mosque structure 
to a grave and of burying tbe dead within the precincts of a mosque; should a 
mosque be made about a grave, then either the mosque be demolished or the grave, 
because neither obligatory nor voluntary prayer can be lawfully offered in such 
a mosque (cf. KMF, vol. 1, p. 107 and vol. 2, p. 192). 

329. I.T. has devoted a whole fatwa on this subject, cf. KMF, vol. 2, pp. 214-9. 

330. See below, n. 466 on p. 374. 

331. Al-Barkwi, too, maintains that filth and pollution of the soil are not the real 
motives behind the prohibition of prayer at graves, and enumerates 6 reasons in 
support of his idea (cf. MMDA, pp. 525-6). 

332. Cf. Aba’l-‘Aliya’s reply to Khalid b. Dinar above, p. 269. 

333. This and others mentioned here are names of some of the pre-Islamic deities 
worshipped by Arabs; cf. Asnám, pp. 9-12, also Koran 71 : 23. 

334. In Asnám (p. 53) the duration of the interregnum is given as 2200 years. Talbis 
follows suit (p. 63). 

335. Borrowing from the Koran (2: 143) the notion that Muslims are a community 
of moderation and the golden mean, LT. develops it at greater length in his 
'al-LAgida al-Wasitiya’, and ‘al-Wasiya al-kubra’, MRK, vol. 1, pp. 387-406 
and 262-317 respectively. See also above, n. 243 on p. 345. 

336. Al-‘Abbas b. ‘Abd al-Muttalib, the Prophet’s uncle; he died in Medina in 32/652-3. 

337. For LT.'s views about soliciting the Prophet’s help through supplication at his 
grave against natural disaster and calamity, see his ‘al-Ighatha’, MRK, vol. 1, pp. 
470-5. Cf., for this and other examples, ibid. 

338. In the fire that broke out in the year 654 A.H. The story of the growth of the 
Prophet’s mosque from its simple primitive structure of rough stones and unbaked 
bricks into a splendid building, its successive destructions and rebuildings is 
admirably told by Richard F. Burton in A Personal Narrative of a Pilgrimage to 
al-Madinah and Meccah, vol. 1, pp. 360-70. 

339. A railing of sandal woodwork built by Jamàl ad-Din, minister of the Zangid ruler 
Nar ad-Din Mahmid, in 550 A.H., in which case it must have been built before 
the fire of 654 (cf. Burton, Pilgrimage, vol. 1, p. 366, n. 1). 

340. The Mamlük Sultan al-Mansür Saif ad-Din Qala in is credited with having erected 
the said dome in 688 A.H. (cf. ibid.). 
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341. Present day Shustar or Shushtar in Iran, east ofthe Tigris. It was conquered by Abü 
Misa al-Ash‘ari in 638 A.D. Muslim authorities generally give Sis as the site of 
Daniel's tomb (cf. al-Baladhuri, Futüh al-buldán, p. 378; at-Tabarl, Annales, 
vol. 1, p. 2567; Le Strange, The Lands of Eastern Caliphate, p. 240); 1.T., however, 
places it at Tustar. 

342. Ka‘b al-Ahbar, he was a Jew who was later converted to Islam and knew a great 
deal of the Israelite lore; cf. on his conversion, Moshe Perlmann, ‘A Legendary 
Story of Ka‘b al-Ahbar’s Conversion to Islam’, The Joshua Starr Memorial Volume, 
pp. 85-99, and ‘Another Ka'b al-Abbàr Story’, The Jewish Quarterly Review, 45 
(July, 1954) : 48-58; also article ‘Ka‘b al-Ahbar’, EI, vol. 2, pp. 582-3. 

343. In al-Baladhuri’s account Abū Misa, on instructions from ‘Umar, shrouded the 
remains of Daniel and having dammed up a river buried him in the river bed, 
then let water flow above him (cf. Futüh, p. 378). 

344. Though not mentioned in the Koran, Muslims consider Daniel a prophet. 
On stories of his remains having miraculous powers and on veneration accorded 
him, see Jewish Encyclopedia, vol. 4, pp. 429-30, also article *Dàniyàl', EI, n. ed., 
vol. 2, pp. 112-3. 

345. Cf. Minhàj, vol. 1, p. 336. 

346. Abū Mahfüz b. Firüz al-Karkhi (d. 200/815—6), a great ascetic and mystic whose 
tomb in Baghdad on the west bank of the Tigris has remained to this day the site 
of pilgrimage. Khatib counts him among the four guardian saints of Baghdad 
whose intercession is thought of as repelling evil from the City of Peace (cf. 
Le Strange, Baghdad during the Caliphate, pp. 98-100). On his life and miracles, 
see Kashf, p. 113; Ibn Khallikan, Biographical Dictionary, vol. 2, p. 88; Sulami, 
Tabagat, pp. 41, 74-9, 152; Qushairi, Risála, vol. 1, pp. 60-3; SEI, p. 327. 

347. Qushairi reports this, saying that people considered Ma'rüf's grave to have mi- 
raculous powers, especially when one prayed at it for rain (Risala, vol. 1, p. 60). 
He also reports that once Ma'rüf said to his pupil Sari as-Saqati (d. 253/867) 
that if the latter needed anything he should adjure God in Ma‘rif’s name, and 
that Sari as-Saqati and others reportedly saw Ma'rüf in their dreams (ibid., pp. 
61-2). 

348. Le. the believers in the spiritual powers of graves. 

349. The Berlin MS ends in the next paragraph which is excised here. 

350. Bil‘am (Balaam) son of Be’or of the Hebrew Bible; see his account in at-Tabari, 
Annales, vol. 1, pp. 508-13 and EJ, n. ed., vol. 1, p. 984. On the Christian and 
Jewish view of him, see Bible, Numbers 22 : 20-9, 24 : 3; 2 Peter 2 : 15; Revelation 
2:14. See also MRM, vol. 5, p. 6. 

351. I.e. ‘evil eye’: a source of psychic influence. On the nature and definition of this 
phenomenon, see Ibn Khaldün, Mugaddima (tr. F. Rosenthal), vol. 3, pp. 170-1; 
D. B. MacDonald, The Religious Attitude and Life in Islam, p. 119 (Macdonald's 
exposition is based on Ibn Khaldün's ideas). 

Here LT.s censure and ire seems to be tacitly directed towards Ibn Sina, 
Ghazali, and others whom he elsewhere roundly denounces for denying that God 
created the entire world in six days, that He has knowledge of the particulars, 
and that He accepts intercession of prophets and saints, and for believing that all 
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change and events occurring in the phenomenal world are directly attributable 
to the independent operation and influence of psychic and natural forces and move- 
ment of celestial spheres through the principle of emanation. Thus, according to 
the philosopher and the speculative mystic, inasmuch as God is entirely without 
knowledge of the particulars, He cannot be expected to be aware of a saint's or 
prophet's intercession on behalf of the supplicant, nor indeed even of the existence 
of the supplicant and the intercessor. Realization of wishes, subsequent to the 
supplication for intercession, comes about through the principle of 'Sympathy' 
between the Active Intellect and the human soul, with the intercessor occupying 
an intermediary position as the instrument of conveyance of the emanation or 
influx. In this role he may be likened to a polished surface, such as a mirror, 
receiving and reflecting sunrays. Thus, philosophers are even worse than the Arab 
polytheists who, though they may be charged with the crime of associating partners 
with God, nevertheless believed in intercession (cf. Tawassul, pp. 24-5; ar-Radd, 
pp. 102-5, 520, 534-6). 

It may however be pointed out that Ibn Sina's acceptance of such occult phenom- 
ena as the ‘evil eye’ and magic is based on his views about the intimate relation- 
ship existing between mind and body, and must be viewed within the larger context 
of his highly elaborate psychological system. Thus, according to him, the human 
soul has perfect capability to affect its own body, as in the case of a sick man 
actually recovering health by sheer force of will; but if strong enough, the soul 
can also ‘transcend its own body’ to actually include others within its orbit of 
influence (cf. Fazlur Rahman, ‘Ibn Sina’, A History of Muslim Philosophy (ed. 
M. M. Sharif), vol. 1, pp. 487-92; Seyyed Hossein Nasr, Islamic Cosmological 
Doctrines, pp. 260-2). 

Ibn Sinà's theory that God cannot know the particulars — which seems to give 
particular offence to I.T. — stems, however, from his formulation that the par- 
ticular can be perceived only by the material (cf. Fazlur Rahman, Avicenna’s 
Psychology, pp. 41 ff); God being above time and change and matter cannot, there- 
fore, have perceptual knowledge. But, it would seem, it was not Ibn Sinà's inten- 
tion to render God's knowledge imperfect or deficient by denying Him knowledge 
of the particulars; what he meant was rather that perceptual knowledge is super- 
fluous for God. That He knows the particulars - there can be no doubt about that, 
but He knows them ‘in a universal way’, not through sense perception. (For a 
fuller discussion of this problem, see F. Rahman, ‘Ibn Sina’, A History of Muslim 
Philosophy, (ed. M. M. Sharif), vol. 1, pp. 501-2.) 

Although LT. allows sufficient credit to Ghazali for undertaking, in Tahàfut al- 
falásifa, a refutation of the philosophers’ positions regarding resurrection of 
bodies, eternity of the world, and God's knowledge of the particulars (see ar-Radd, 
p. 523), he nevertheless lumps him with Ibn Sinà to denounce the two together 
precisely on the problem of intercession. The apparent paradox begins to resolve 
itself upon realization that Ghazali was, in I.T.’s view, guilty of adopting angels 
and prophets as intermediaries in a philosophical sense, and of making his concep- 
tion of intercession and its workings conform to that of the philosopher (cf. 
ibid., p. 544). 
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352. LT. deals with this problem rather exhaustively in his Tawassul, to which he 
appends the text of his fatwa he was asked to give on this problem during his stay 
in Egypt (see, pp. 125-60). 

353. Ibn Khaldün has devoted a full section on what he calls the Science of Magic 
and Sorcery; for their explanation, differences, natures and method, see Muqaddi- 
ma, vol. 3, pp. 156 ff. On p. 108 he mentions that Maslama b. Ahmad al-Majriü's 
Kitab ghàyat al-hakim and Jàbir b. Hayyàn's Treatises contain information oa 
the various kinds of magic and the methods of its execution. Al-Majriti's work 
has been edited by Hellmut Ritter (Leipzig & Berlin, 1933) and translated by 
Ritter and Martin Plessner into German as ‘Picatrix’ das Ziel des Weisen (London, 
The Warburg Institute of University of London, 1962). 

354. A mystic and champion of mystical love, a companion of Sari as-Saqati; he died 
ca. 300/913. On him and his life and miracles, see ‘Attar, Tadhkirat al-auliyà?, 
vol. 2, pp. 82-5; Qushairt, Risála, vol. 1, pp. 122-3; Sulami, Tabagát, pp. 186-92. 
The episode mentioned here is also given by Abii Nasr as-Sarraj but with reference 
to Abü'l-Husain an-Nüri - cf. Kitab al-luma‘ fi't-tasawwuf (ed. R. A. Nicholson), 
p. 327. 

355. Abü'l-Qàsim al-Junaid b. Muhammad; he died in 298/910; on him see ‘Attar, 
Muslim Saints and Mystics (tr. A. J. Arberry), pp. 199-213; Qushairi, Risála, 
vol. 1, pp. 105-8; Sulami, Tabagát, pp. 141-50. 

356. Barak son of Abin’o-am of the Bible; cf. Judges 4 : 06, and 422. See also MRM, 
vol. 5, p. 6. 

357. See ibid., p. 17. 

358. Some people solicited even I.T.’s assistance in the latter's absence and allegedly 
saw him come flying down to them and help. I.T. believes this to be utter nonsense; 
it was rather Satan who had appeared to them assuming I.T.’s form. He himself 
records this incident which took place in 711 A.H. during his sojourn in Egypt; 
cf. Tawassul, pp. 154-5. 

359. See ar-Radd, pp. 105-6. In his al-Furgan baina auliyà) ar-Rahman wa auliya’ ash- 
shaitdn I.T. talks at greater length about how Satan tempts, beguiles and incites 
credulous people. 

360. Sce MRM, vol. 5, pp. 8 ff. 

361. See ar-Radd, pp. 529-30. 

362. Not only prayer but other outward religious obligations too were anathema to 
the Sufi. In one bold sweep he dismissed all manifestations of creed and dogma. 
Thus, a moment of intense union with the Eternal Beloved - God - was infinitely 
better than a whole life of religious devotion (Abü Bakr ash-Shibli, d. 334/945); 
the Koran was nothing short of polytheism (‘Afif ad-Din at-Tilimsáni); not until 
all mosques were smashed down and faith and infidelity merged into one would 
the true Muslim appear (Aba Sa'id b. Abi 'I-Khair); Paradise and Hell were 
immaterial to the Sufi whose heart had little room to accommodate such created 
objects (Abu'l-Hasan Khurqàni, d. 1033 A.D.). In short, the mystic's vision was 
bereft of a consideration of right and wrong, reward and punishment. Creeds, 
dogmas, and canons were of little account to him, for the very basis of moral 
life was derived, according to him, from a direct, immediate, inner perception of 
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God. For the characteristic Sufi disdain and rejection of religious obligation, cf. 
Mystics. 

363. See MRM, vol. 5, p. 87 and above, n. 351 on pp. 365-6. 

364. Koranic allusion, 55 : 29. 

365. See MRM, vol. 5, p. 56. 

366. On him see Tabaqat, vol. 4, part 2, pp. 76-9; Qushairi, Risala, vol. 2, p. 672. 

367. On him see Hujwirl, Kashf, n. 1 on p. 232; Qushairi, Risála, vol. 2, p. 672. 

368. See Ibn Jubair, Rihla, p. 190. 

369. (Urwa b. az-Zubair b. alAwwàm; a Tübi'i who died in 94 A.H. See Tabagat, 
vol. 5, pp. 132-5. 

370. Cf. Burton, Pilgrimage, vol. 1, pp. 364-5. 

371. A Tabi% who died in 94 A.H. See Tabagát, vol. 5, pp. 88-106. 

372. ‘Abdallah b. ‘Umar b. al-Khattàb, eldest son of the caliph (Umar and among the 
most respected Companions; he died in 73/693. On him see ibid., vol. 4, part 1, pp. 
105-38. 

373. Probably Yahya b. Said b. Abàn b. Said b. al-(Às; he died in 94 A.H. See ibid., 
vol. 7, part 2, p. 80. 

374. In the fire of 654 A.H. 

375. The second reason begins above, p. 268. 

376. Also Zabàla; on him see Fihrist, vol. 1, p. 239. 

371. Cf. Lexicon, vol. 3, p. 1154. 

378. For the tenor of the Sufi graces or karámát (miracles), see biographies of Mus- 
lim saints and mystics in Hujwiri, Kashf; ‘Attar, Tadhkirat al-auliyà? ; Qushairi, 
Risála; Sarraj, Luma‘; Sulami, Tabagát; Nicholson, Mystics. 

379. E. W. Lane has an interesting account of the superstitious veneration accorded 
by modern Muslim Egyptians of all shades and persuasions to their local 
saints and sanctuaries ( Manners, pp.242 ff). Cf.al-Magrizi under ‘dhikr al-mashahid 
al-lati yatabarraku 'n-násu biziyáratihà' in Khitaf, vol. 2, pp. 346 ff. 

380. Sitta (saiyida) or Sitnà (saiyidatinà) Nafisa, a great-granddaughter of al-Hasan 
b. Abi Talib and a great woman saint of popular Islam who shares a maulid with 
her great-grandaunt Sitnà Sakina, daughter of the Prophet's grandson al-Husain. 
Maarizi mentions her sanctuary among spots especially propitious for prayer 
and which attract large crowds for visitation (cf. ibid., pp. 440-2). See also Lane, 
Manners, p. 243 and, for a very lively and eyewitness account of the secular 
practices enacted around her tomb on her maulid in contemporary Egypt, J. W. 
McPherson, The Moulids of Egypt (Egyptian Saint-Days), pp. 278-80. See also 
above, pp. 65-66. 

381. Abū Yazid (Bayazid) Taifür b. ‘Isa b. Surüshàn, a celebrated Sufi of 3rd/9th 
century. He died in 260/874. In his article on Bayazid (SEI, pp. 62-3), Nicholson 
provides some interesting details about the veneration given his tomb and lists 
a number of eminent Muslims who visited it. See also Hujwiri, Kashf, pp. 106-8; 
Sarraj, Luma‘, pp. 381-95; Sulami, Tabagát, pp. 60-7. 

382. On veneration of his tomb, see Lane, Manners, pp. 243, 245; on his maulid, ibid, p. 
476; McPherson, Moulids, pp. 296-8. 
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Chapter Twenty-one 


383. 
384. 


Koranic allusion, see 9 : 109. 
Cf. Tawassul, pp. 154-5. 


Chapter Twenty-two 


385. 
386. 


387. 
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389. 
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392. 


393. 


394. 
395. 


396. 
397. 


LT. deals with this problem also in MRM, vol. 5, pp. 95-7. 

Said of a stone on which Abraham stood - and which bears the imprint of his 
feet - while building Ka‘ba; cf., for details, ‘Ka‘ba’, SEI, pp. 195-7. 

On him see Tabagát, vol. 3, part 2, pp. 96-7. 

Le. spots where the Prophet had prayed accidentally. 

A hill on the northeastern side of Mecca; applies also to the small cave in it in 
which the Prophet often secluded himself for religious meditation and in which 
he received his first Revelation. 

A hill outside Mecca in which the Prophet is said to have taken refuge against 
the Kuraish persecution. 

The birthplace of Abraham which, according to Ibn Battüta (Rikla, p. 101), isa 
rectangular and narrow cave on the hillside of Mount Qàsiyün at a village called 
Barzah; a mosque and a high minaret are atop the cave; it is said that Abraham 
used to gaze at stars and other celestial bodies from this cave. See also Ibn ‘Asakir, 
Madinat Dimashq, p. 100, and Palestine, p. 252. 

For details, see Ibn Battita, Rikla, p. 102; Ibn fAsákir, Madinat Dimashq, p. 
190; Palestine, pp. 235, 240 and 253. 

Cf. Ibn Battita, Rihla, p. 101; Ibn ‘Asakir, Madinat Dimashq, p. 102; Palestine, 
pp. 252 and 259. 

Viz., shirk and kidhb. 

Probably I.T. means the Druzes and Nusairis (minorities living in the Syrio- 
Lebanese mountains, professing a faith whose main ingredients come from Shtfism 
but which also freely borrows elements of non-Islamic origin). I.T. is notorious 
for his militancy and polemics against these people. Indeed he vehemently upheld 
the legitimacy of war against them and gave a number of fatwás to that effect; 
see KMF, vol. 1, pp. 299-301, also his ‘Risdla fi’r-radd ‘ala an-Nugairiya', MR, 
pp. 94-102. I.T. is also reported to have aroused the Syrians against these minor- 
ities who were suspected of entertaining relations with the Franks and Mongols. 
The expedition, known as the Kasrawàn Expedition, was undertaken by al-Afram, 
the Mamlük governor of Syria; it was successful and these people were brought 
under Mamlük authority for the first time. For details, see Bidaya, vol. 14, p. 12; 
Laoust, 'Biographie', p. 125. A second Kasrawan expedition was undertaken 
mainly on I.T.’s instigation in July 1305. I.T.'s main polemical works and espe- 
cially his fatwd against the Nusairis date from the period following the Nusairi 
rebellion in 1317 (cf. ibid., pp. 152-3). 

See Minhdj, vol. 1, pp. 333, 340. 

See Koran 2:114; 7:29; 9:17-8; 24:36-7; 22:40; 72:18; none of these 
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398. 
399. 
400. 


401. 


402. 


403. 


contains, argues I.T., the words mashhad or mashahid but use instead masjid or 
masajid. Likewise in the Tradition, ‘He who builds a mosque (masjid) for God 
will have God build him a house (bait) in Paradise.’ 

Le. Abū Bakr and ‘Umar. 

Cf. Ibn Ishaq, Life of the Prophet, p. 228. 

The bases of polytheism are two: veneration of graves and worship of stars 
(cf. ar-Radd, pp. 285 ff). 

Al-Majriti offers a fairly detailed description of the materials and Šolours of robes 
worn in honour of each planet and the perfume (fumigation) proper to it, e.g.: 
a silk robe of ‘exquisite golden-yellow’ colour for the sun, for which pungent 
musk and ambergris offer the most appropriate fumigation; silk of mellow red for 
Venus, for which any faint smell such as of rose, violets and green myrtle will do 
(cf. Ghaya, pp. 161-2, also pp. 202-25 where he returns to an even more detailed 
account of the prayers proper to each planet and of robes and incense suitable for 
it). See also ar-Radd, p. 286. 

By ar-Razi, who died in 1209 A.D. On him see GAL, vol. 1, p. 669; Suppl. vol. 1, 
pp. 923-4; Ibn Khaldün, Mugaddima, vol. 3, p. 164. Cf. also ar-Radd, p. 286. 
In his ar-Radd, I.T. identifies two types of Sabians: (a) believers of true religion 
(hunaf@), monotheists (muwahhidin), and (b) polytheists (see pp. 288-9, 454-5, 
480-1). The Koran (2 : 62) lauds kind (a) along with the believers, Jews and Chris- 
tians, whom they antedated. By contrast, the Zoroastrians and the polytheists, 
who did not have a believer among their ranks, are censured by the Koran (22 : 17). 
It would seem that the Sabians, quite like the philosophers, turned polytheists 
at a later point in their history; the early Sabians, just as the first philosophers, 
being essentially monotheistic in their religious orientation: believing in the 
creation of the world by God and the resurrection of bodies. The former doctrine, 
viz., the world is a creation in time (hudith al-Glam) — was believed in even by 
the Sabian polytheists, just as it was by Arab and Indian polytheists. The antitheti- 
cal doctrine of the eternity of the world (gídam) was first introduced by Aristotle 
(ar-Radd, pp. 289, 460). 

It is said that Harràn in Syria was the home of the Sabians. Abraham was 
either born there or had moved there from Iraq. It had numerous temples devoted 
to the worship of different forces and planets, such as the First Cause, the Primary 
Intelligence, the Universal Soul, Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, Sun, "e Mercury, 
and Moon (p. 287). 

Planet-worship was the religion of the Sabians before the advent of Christianity 
among them. They continued to thrive, along with their polytheist variety, at 
Harràn, where they as well as philosophers could still be found after Islam (ibid.). 
The philosopher al-Farabi (d. 950-51 A.D.), sojourning Harràn in the 4th century 
A.H., visited them and studied philosophy under them (p. 288). 

Planet-worship continued to be the religion also of the Sabians in general before 
Christianity. They prayed toward the North Pole - a practice whose vestiges could 
still be found in LT.s time in the orientation in that direction of certain old 
temples, especially of the one underneath the Damascus Mosque (ibid.). 

There seems to be a great confusion among Muslim authorities as to the exact 
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status and true identity of the Sabians (p. 456); about acceptance of poll tax from 
them (p. 457). 

Or, according to Rosenthal, Tumtum the Indian (cf. Muqaddima, vol. 3, p. 156 
and Rosenthal's n. 748 on the same page). 

Tankulüshah, or Tinkulüsh, al-Babili in ar-Radd, p. 286; see on him n. 4 ibid. 
Abü Bakr Muhammad b. ‘Ali, he fiourished in the second half or toward the end 
of 3rd/9th century. The famous Kitab al-filaha an-Nabátiya (Nabataean Agri- 
culture), originally a Greek work dealing with cultivation of plants and their 
spirituality, generally considered a work on sorcery, is ascribed to him (cf. GAL, 
vol. 1, pp. 279-81; Suppl. vol. 1, pp. 430-1; Ibn Khaldün, Mugaddima, vol. 3, pp. 
151-2 and 156). Ibn Khaldün informs (ibid., p. 152) of an abridgment of sections 
of the work on agriculture by Yahya b. Muhammad b. al-/Awwàm, who flourished 
in the first half of 6th/12th century. On Ibn al-“Awwam, cf. GAL, vol. 1, pp. 
651-2 and Suppl., vol. 1, p. 903. 

Aba Ma‘shar Jaffar b. Muhammad b. ‘Umar al-Balkhi; he died in 272/886; 
author of several works on astrology and astrological prediction. On him see 
GAL, vol. 1, pp. 250-1, Suppl., vol. 1, pp. 394-6; Mas'üdi, Murūj adh-dhahab, 
vol. 2, p. 136; Ibn Khaldün, Mugaddima, vol. 2, pp. 214 and 218. 

Abü'l-Hasan Thàbit b. Qurra as-Sabi, a mathematician (d. ca. 288/901); 
he is credited with a recension of the first Greek book to be translated into Arabic 
during the Abbasid caliph Abū Ja‘far al-Mansür (reigned 136/754-158/775), 
viz., Euclid’s book on Geometry (cf. ibid., vol. 3, p. 130). On him and his works, 
see GAL, vol. 1, pp. 241-4, Suppl., vol. 1, pp. 384-6. 

Cf. Koran 4: 51. 

Koran 6 : 75-81. 

Koran 26 : 76-7 and 43 : 26-7. 

For a more extensive treatment of this problem, see Tawassul; also MRM, vol. 1, 
pp. 10-24; ar-Radd, pp. 526-45. 

asaluka bi-ma‘aqidi 'l-izzi min ‘arshika — ‘I ask Thee by the properties wherein 
consists the title of Thy throne to glory’ (cf. Lexicon, vol. 5, p. 2107). 
Al-mash‘ar al-harám, a Koranic expression (2 : 198), translated by Bell as ‘the 
Sacred Monument’ (The Quran Translated, vol. 1, p. 27) and by A. J. Arberry 
as ‘Holy Waymark’ (The Koran Interpreted, vol. 1, p. 55); Bell explains it in n. 
4 as a place on the eastern side of Muzdalifa. 

A blind man came to the Prophet asking him to pray to God to restore him his 
eyesight and was told by the Prophet to entreat God in his (the Prophet’s) 
name. See also Tawassul, pp. 92, 98 and MRM, vol. 1, pp. 13, 18. 

In which Mufádh, as he was riding behind the Prophet, was told by him that a 
worshipper owed it to God that he shall worship Him, while God, in turn, owed 
it to the worshipper that He shall not chastise him. 

Such as fear of God ( taqwá), righteous deeds, etc. 

That was when they were overcome by heavy rains. As soon as they got into the 
cave it was closed shut by a falling rock. Then each of the three recounted to God 
a righteous deed he had done in his life, entreating that for the sake of his good 
deed the rock may be cleft open. And God, in recognition of the piety that each 
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had to his credit, caused the rock to be cleft a little, until it was wholly cracked 
open as the third pious man finished recounting his noble deed. The cave is placed 
by Muqaddisi at the village of Raqim in the Balgà? province of Syria, about three 
miles from KAmmán. The story forms the subject of a lengthy Tradition, for which 
and other details, see Palestine, pp. 278-9; also Koran 18: 8. 

Koranic allusion, cf. 3: 178; also 23: 55; 6: 43; 68 : 44-5. 

Le. a means, a medium; and tawassul, the seeking of means, technically used for 
one who petitions through or entreats an object or another human or God for the 
fulfillment of his needs. On the meanings and definitions of these terms, see 
Tawassul, pp. 14 ff, 48—50. 

LT. seems to be saying that Muhammad's role as an intercessor was confined 
to the duration of his actual physical life and shall be restored again to him on the 
Resurrection Day when he will have again become living. The word living is 
central to the argument pursued here. Cf. this with al-Qastallani’s idea whereby 
Muhammad’s intercession is viewed as timeless: (wagi‘un fi kulli halin, qabla 
khalgihi wa ba‘da khalgihi:) before he was born, during his physical life in the 
world, after his death, during the time of his stay in barzakh and, finally, after his 
resurrection (quoted in al-Aldsi, Jala, pp. 434-5). Cf. also ibid., p. 438, where it 
is suggested that the Prophet's death should not be allowed to lessen the esteem 
and veneration he enjoyed during his life. 

This was ‘Abbas b. ‘Abd al-Muttalib, who died in 32/652-3. 

See above, n. 415 on p. 371. 

See Tawassul, pp. 14 ff and 48 ff. 

See above, n. 418. 

As-Samhüdi uses this story to derive diametrically opposite conclusion therefrom, 
see al-Alüsi, Jala, p. 437. 

In the meaning and spirit stated above, p. 308. 

Cf. above, p. 299. 

Mt. Sinai; cf. Palestine, pp. 73 and 547. 

Cf. Koran 19 : 52 and 28 : 29 and 46. 

See above, p. 257. 

See above, n. 306 on p. 362 and n. 391 on p. 369. 

See MRM, vol. 5, p. 84. 

Roughly the southern corner of Ka‘ba. 

Roughly the western corner of Ka‘ba; the eastern corner being ar-rukn al-aswad 
(named after the Black Stone) and the northern, ar-rukn al-Urdagi. 

See above, p. 257. 

This and other monuments and points of ritual were demolished by the Wahhabis 
— direct and most vocal successors of I.T.’s redefined Hanbalism and who carried 
his anti-saintship and anti-grave-cult ideas to their farthest extremes — in the 18th 
century À.D.; cf. on the Wahhabis, D. S. Margoliouth, article, SEI, pp. 618-21. 
See above, n. 138 on p. 352. 

See above, n. 135 on p. 352. 

Le. to the Romans. It is said that Abū ‘Amir had approached Heraclius for so- 
liciting military help against tbe Prophet. 
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441. Cf. Koran 9: 109. 

442. It would seem that visitation to Quba) Mosque is lawful only for people living 
at short distances from it (cf. above, p. 314), while visitation to the three mosques 
is generally lawful for all Muslims. 


Chapter Twenty-three 


443. The Further Mosque, so named after the Prophet's miraculous night journey 
(mi‘raj) to heavenly spheres, alluded to in Koran 17 : 1, where ‘Mosque’ stands 
for haram area (Sanctuary) as a whole and not for Aqsà Mosque proper, for the 
latter was built, long after the Prophet's legendary journey, in the year 72/690 
by the Umaiyad caliph ‘Abd al-Malik over the site that once occupied the simple 
wooden and brick mosque structure set up by ‘Umar at David's Mibrab. Earliest 
accounts of the building of Aqsà Mosque do not credit ‘Umar with its construc- 
tion; cf. Palestine, p. 90. Most of the material and the tenor of I.T.’s ideas on the 
status of visiting Jerusalem for devotional exercises is to be found also in his 
pamphlet ‘lā tashudda’r-rihal illà ilā thalátha masājid wa fi ziyàrat Bait al- 
Maqdis’, MRK, vol. 2, pp. 53-63. 

444. In the year 14/637. 

445. Cf. above, n. 342 on p. 365. 

446. Literally, ‘O son of a Jewess’, or ‘O son of Jewishness' (yd ibna 'l-yahüdiya). 

447. Literally, ‘Jewishness has been admixed to you '( khàálatka yahüdiya), so you still 
hold a soft corner for it, or it still persists in you. The idea being that Ka‘b was 
suggesting a point which could have satisfied both giblas, the old Jewish qibla 
set up by Moses and the new Muslim one. 

448. For slightly different accounts of the episode, cf. Palestine, pp. 142-3. 

449. Literally, masjid, but meaning rather sanctuary. 

450. There are only three real Sanctuaries (harams): Mecca, about which Muslims 
unanimously agree; Medina, about which scholars, among them Miálik, ash- 
Sháfii and Ahmad, generally agree; and Wajj, about whose sanctity Ahmad 
reports Traditions in his Musnad and ash-Shafil believes it to be so, but most 
scholars do not consider it sacrosanct (cf. I.T., ‘Qa@ ida fi ziyarat Bait al-Magdis 
(ed. C. D. Matthews), JAOS, 56 (1936) : 13-4). 

451. See also Minhdj, vol. 1, p. 335. 

452. Because, as a Tradition puts it, a single prayer in it is better than a thousand 
elsewhere, except, of course, in the Mecca Mosque; the latter’s privilege lies in 
its being the site of the annual pilgrimage, object of circumambulation, and gibla. 

453. Le. without the present Dome. 

454. In the year 72/691; cf. Palestine, p. 114. 

455. ‘Abdallah b. az-Zubair, a son of the Prophet’s Companion; he had set up a pious 
counter-caliphate in Mecca against the mundane kingship of the Umaiyads; he 
was killed in 692 A.D. 

456. In his article (‘The Sanctity of Jerusalem and Palestine’, Studies in Islamic History 
and Institutions, pp. 135-48), S. D. Goitein forcefully argues against the alleged 
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intention behind the erection of the Dome of the Rock by ‘Abd al-Malik, viz. 
to divert the pilgrimage from Mecca to Jerusalem in an attempt to thwart his 
rival’s plans for exploiting the sanctity of Mecca to his advantage. Goitein thinks 
that a careful study of the sources does not support this ‘Shi‘ite fable’ put into 
circulation by historians, among them Ya'qübi, of obvious Shi‘ite sympathies. 
He attributes the erection rather to a response by Muslims to a sense of over- 
whelming cultural needs. 

The early ascetics and mystics of Islam are known to have held Jerusalem in 
extreme veneration, because it was the abode of prophecy and revelation, and the 
future site of Resurrection and Last Judgment, and the place from which the 
Prophet had been conducted to heavens (though it is highly controversial whether 
the Prophet proceeded to heavens from Jerusalem or straightaway from Mecca; 
cf. ‘Mi‘radj’, SEI, p. 382). A general ideal of how deep-rooted was this veneration 
may be had from the individual biographies of the Muslim saints and Sufis in 
different biographical works (‘Attar, Hujwiri, Qushairi, Sarràj, Sulami), in addition 
to the first volume of Ibn ‘Asakir’s voluminous To)rikh madinat Dimashq. Goitein 
has culled out from these and other sources (cf. Studies, pp. 142-6) many interest- 
ing Sufi sayings on the veneration of Jerusalem. Thus, e.g., the supreme pleasure 
and felicity of life for Sufyan ath-Thauri (d. 777-8 A.D.) lay in eating bananas in 
the shadow of the Dome of the Rock, while Kàzirüni (d. 1034 A.D.) ate only 
such bread as was prepared from grain grown from seeds especially imported from 
Jerusalem, because, as he believed, it was only at Jerusalem that food was lawfu 
(halal) and untarnished by religion (ibid., p. 142). 

Brother of ‘Abdallah b. az-Zubair. 

Cf. Koran 2 : 255. 

See above, pp. 101 ff. 

See Goitein, Studies, p. 144 and Palestine, n. t on p. 142. 

Cf. Ibn Ishaq, The Life of Muhammad, p. 288. 

Le. the Fatimids (297-567/909—1171). 

The Crusaders. 

Le. the Syrian coast of the Mediterranean Sea. 

For details, see Palestine, pp. 315-8, where, according to ‘Ali of Herat (d. 1215 
A.D.), who visited Hebron in 567/1172 while it was still under the occupation of 
the Crusaders, the Franks penetrated it in the year 513/1119 through permission 
of King Baldwin II (ibid., p. 317). Cf. this with the account of the Persian traveller 
Nágir-i-Khusraw (d. 1088 A.D.) who maintains that it was rather the Fatimid 
Caliph ‘Ubaid-allah al-Mahdi who, upon assuming power in Egypt in 306/918, 
ordered that a door should be opened into Abraham's cave, etc. (ibid., p. 315). 


Chapter Twenty-four 


467. 
468. 
469. 


Here I.T. adduces Koranic passage 2 : 187. 
See Koran 21 : 51-8; 26 : 69-89; 7 : 138-9 that are cited here. 
I.T. thinks that the shirk perpetrated by the philosophers is comparatively more 
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disgusting in its character than the shirk practised by Arab pagans, the Jews and 
Christians; cf. ar-Radd, pp. 101-6 and MRM, vol. 1, pp. 34-5 and 68. 

470. At this point I.T. quotes from the Koran 31 : 25; 38 : 38; 23 : 84-9. 

471. As mentioned in the Koran; cf. 39 : 4, 43:44; 10: 18; 36: 22-5; 6:94; 32:4; 
6:51. 

472. Cf. Koran 2 : 255; 21 : 28; 53 : 26. 

473. The Tradition is about the Resurrection Day on which people having implored 
Adam, Noah, Abraham, Moses and Jesus would subsequently beseech the Prophet 
for his intercession. The Prophet would go and prostrate himself before God, 
whereupon God will say: *Raise your head, O Muhammad. If you speak you will 
be heard, if you make a request it will be granted, and if you make intercession it 
will be accepted.’ And though God will limit the extent to which the Prophet can 
intercede, He will eventually allow the sinners among the Prophet's community 
to enter Paradise. 

474. The right of intercession, which in the orthodox opinion belonged only to the 
Prophet, was claimed also by the Sufis through their nearness to the Prophet, and 
in time the idea of the Prophet as an intercessor, as a mediating agency between 
the community and God was overshadowed by his new role as the very pardoner, 
the forgiver of sins, the very subject of human entreaty and supplication (cf. R. A. 
Nicholson, The Idea of Personality in Sufism, pp. 89-92). 

475. The Chapter of the Cattle, the sixth chapter of the Koran. 

476. The Chapter of the Heights, seventh Koranic chapter. 

477. For this and other Sufi excesses, cf. Nicholson, Mystics, pp. 23, 86-7, 90-1, 116, 
134, 135-6; also n. 362 on p. 367 above. 

478. And this would endanger the principle of God’s Unity. 

479. In his Muwdfaqa. 

480. See above, n. 469. 

481. E.g.: Koran 31 : 25; 33:84-9; 12 : 106. 

482. On this concept and for bibliography relevant to it, see B. Carra de Vaux, ‘Fana)”’, 
SEI, p. 98; see also Mystics, pp. 17-9 and above, pp. 29-34. I.T. differentiates 
between praiseworthy and blameworthy fand), for which see ar-Radd, pp. 516-7. 

483. E.g., as in Jalal ad-Din Rimi’s (d. 623/1273) couplets quoted by Nicholson 
(Mystics, p. 95) in which the poet maintains that the true man of God transcends 
all considerations of right and wrong and is beyond infidelity and faith. See also 
ar-Radd, pp. 518-9. 

484. See MRM, vol. 5, pp. 8 ff. 

485. See ar-Radd, p. 519. 

486. See MRM, vol. 1, pp. 72-5. 

487. Ibid., p. 91. 

488. Ibid., pp. 89-90. 

489. Ibid., pp. 73, 89. 

490. For instance the Persian mystic Husain b. Mansür al-Hallaj, decapitated in 
Baghdad in 309/922 for uttering Ana 'I-Haqq - I am the Creator or, according to 
L. Massignon, I am the Creative Truth. Hallaj not only saw in Pharaoh (for the 
latter supposedly said: Anā Rabbukum al-A ad — I am your Supreme Lord) but 
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also in Iblis the prototype of the Champion of the principle of God’s Unity (cf. 
Nicholson, Idea of Personality, pp. 42-3 and Mystics, pp. 149-51). See also 
ar-Radd, pp. 521-2. : 

491. Cf. Koran 28 : 6, 8, 38; 29 : 39; 40 : 24, 34. Muslim exegetes assume that Haman 
stood for one of the official titles during Pharaonic Egypt, or it is the Arabic 
name for Amon. 

492. See ar-Radd, p. 520; MRM, vol. 1, p. 72 and vol. 4, p. 17. 

493. I.T. believes that it was Ibn Sina who was responsible for the division of existence 
into wajib and mumkin, while Aristotle preferred the division into jauhar (essence) 
and ‘ard (accident); cf. ar-Radd, p. 124. 

494. I.T. deals with this problem at greater depth in MRM, vol. 4, pp. 15-7, 18-22 and 
Muwáfaga, vol. 1, pp. 128-9. 

495. Chapter 109 of the Koran. 

496. Chapter 112 of the Koran. 

497. See ‘Tanawwul al-ibadat', MR, p. 89. 

498. Chapter 10 of the Koran; see verse 19 of this chapter. 
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164, 165, 237, 241, 293 
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af‘al, pl. of fii. Acts, deeds, 126 

aghlal, pl. Fetters, chains, shakles, 122 

ahi al-ahwà?. People moved by impulses, 94; sectarians, 302 

ahl al-kashf. People of Mystical Vision, 43 

Ahl as-Suffa. A group of poor muhdjiriin who occupied a corner in the Prophet Muham- 
mad's mosque at Medina and who subsisted on charity, 64-5 

Ahl as-Sunna wa'l-Jamá'a. The Orthodox Sect (of Islam), 85 

Ahl at-Tauhid. The Partisans of Divine Unity, Muslims, monotheists, 326 

ahw@, pl. of hawan. Fancies, whims, inclinations, 100 

ahwál, pl. of hal. Conditions, spiritual states coming from God which a Sufi progressi- 
vely experiences along the mystical path (fariga), 277 

a'imma, imams (pl. of imam), see imam. 161, 167, 174, 244, 269, 271, 286 

‘Ajam. All non-Arabs, particularly the Persians, 185 

ajz@, pl. of juz’. Parts, as opposed to the whole (Kull), 125 

(akifün, pl. of Gkif. Cleavers at a saint's shrine, people retiring there, 255 

Alfiya. A voluntary prayer offered on the 1st or 27th of Rajab or in mid-Sha‘ban; 
it is composed of 100 rak‘āt during which the Koranic phrase ‘Qul huwa’l-lahu 
ahad" ('Say: He is Allah, the One!) is repeated 1000 times, 12, 249, 334 n. 3, 
361 n. 282 

'alim, pl. ‘ulama. One well-versed in religious sciences, 272 

Allāhu Akbar !. ‘Great(er) is God!’, 300 

‘ama, pl. a‘mal. Practices and rites associated with a festival, 143, 220 

amal, see Samal. 11, 145 

amirs (used as pl. of amir). Emirs, commanders, princes, 48 

Ansgar, ‘Helpers’, those Muslims of Medina who assisted Muhammad and his followers 
when the former migrated to Medina in 1/622, 109, 120, 122, 141, 142, 184, 185, 
190, 199, 200, 243, 246, 269, 287, 301, 311, 314 

anwá*, pl. of nau‘. Kinds; species, as opposed to genus (jins), 125 

‘ard. Accident, as distinct from essence (jauhar), 376 n. 493 
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‘Grif. A divine, 309; in mysticism, one who has been given mystical knowledge, a gnostic 

‘asabiya. Esprit de corps, partisanship, the principle of tribal solidarity in vogue among 
the north Arabian tribal Arabs in pre-Islamic times, 140, 142, 143 

‘asir. Juice, extract; grape juice for brewing wine, 224, 225, 226 

fatama. To milk camels at nightfall, 181 

‘atma, al- (from the root ‘atama: to milk camels at nightfall). The Night Prayer—a 
name given by the Bedouins to the Muslim night prayer, which the Prophet 
preferred to call as salat al-“ish@, or just al-ish@, 181 

athar, pl. athar. Lit, a trace, vestige; tech. a tradition of the Prophet, 300 

Gthar, pl. of athar. Usually refers to traditions from Companions and Successors 
(TabiGin), occasionally also to those from the Prophet; here means reports of the 
conduct and behaviour of the early pious of Islam (Salaf), 269 

auliy@, pl. of wali. Friends (of God), saints, 65 

augat, pl. of wagt. Times, 318 

a‘yan, pl. of ‘ain. Substance, essence, 37, 38, 39, 40; particular existents, 126 

a‘yan ath-thabita, al-. ‘Fixed prototypes’ of things—a concept introduced by Ibn al- 
‘Arabi, 35-7 


badal. Permutative, a word substituted for another — a grammatical term, 131 

baghy. Lust, outrage, wrong, injustice, 154 

bahira, al-. An animal whose milk was reserved exclusively for idols so that nobody 
was allowed to milk it —a pre-Islamic Arab pagan practice, 163, 353 n. 164 

bai‘at ar-ridwán. The Pledge (bai‘at) of Good Pleasure (ar-ridwan), before the con- 
clusion of the Treaty of al-Hudaibiya between Muslims and the Meccans in 628, 
a pledge undertaken by a group of Muslims to presumably follow Muhammad 
unconditionally in his plans; also called the Pledge under the Tree, 250 

bait al-mal. Public treasury of any Muslim state, 49 

baraka. Blessing, holiness inhering in a saint or his shrine, 60 

barid. *Post horse', postal service, 55 

barzakh. An intervening state between death and the Day of Judgment, pergatory, 
372 n. 421 

batil. Something totally false, untrue, vain, futile, 194, 224 . 

bid'a, pl. bid'át. Something done for the first time and without any precedence, hence 
innovation, something totally new-fangled; in the context of Islam, always heret- 
ical innovation, unless qualified by the adjective kasana (good, praiseworthy), 1, 
78, 91, 229, 253, 324 

bi’ t-tawatur. See tawátur, bi’ t- 

burhan, pl. baráhin. Demonstration, clear proof, 36 


dhát anwáf. A tree belonging to the polytheist Arabs where they habitually retired and 
hung their weapons, 118 

dhikr. Rememberance and invocation of God, 21, 205, 239, 250, 254, 255, 271, 296, 
297, 314, 320, 339 n. 115 

dhimmi. From dhimma (responsibility, covenant of protection); a dhimmi is a member 
of a community which the Muslims have pledged themselves to protect both 
bodily and materially within the scope of their authority, 168, 169, 170, 224, 225 
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dhimmis (used as pl. of dhimmi). 80, 167, 169, 177, 188, 203, 228, 344 n. 220, 349 n. 
77, 357 n. 213, 360 n. 274 

dhi?l-hàl. See hal, dhi'l- 

dim@, pl. of dam. Blood-vengeance, 161 

dimnan wa taba‘an. Something done within the framework and course of something 
else, but not in its own right or for its own sake, 297 

din, pl. adyàn. Religion, 70, 71 

dinars (used as pl. of dinàr). A unit of coinage; the word is from the Latin denarius, 245 

dirham. A unit of coinage; the word is from the Greek drachma, 127 

dirhams (used as pl. of dirham). 50, 344 n. 220 

diwan al-/atà?. The Register (diwan) of Pension (al-ataà?) — instituted by the second 
caliph ‘Umar b. al-Khattàb, 183; lit. kata? means giving something as a gift, present 

dua, pl. ad'iya. Call, invocation of God, supplication, a spontaneous personal prayer, 
as distinct from the canonical prayers; personal prayers often, but not necessarily 
always, immediately follow the canonical prayers, 17, 18, 20, 21, 161, 240, 250, 
252, 254, 255, 266, 267, 269, 270, 271, 272, 273, 274, 275, 276, 277, 281, 282, 284, 
285, 288, 289, 290, 291, 292, 295, 296, 298, 302, 303, 304, 305, 307, 308, 310, 311, 
312, 314, 319, 320 


fai. Booty taken from a non-Muslim country which submits to Muslim rule without 
resistence, 183 

fajir, al-. The immoral, 44 

falsafa. Philosophy, 42 

fang. Extinction, annihilation, passing away of the individual ego, 23, 28, 29, 33, 34, 
45, 327 

faqih, pl. fugaha’, A professional jurist, 223 

fásiq. An ungodly person, sinful, dissolute, 309 

fatāwā (also fatwas), see fatwa. 12, 42, 47, 80, 81, 84, 361 n. 282 

fatür. The breaking of fast, 349 n. 83 

fatwa, pl. fatāwā. A decision given by a mufti on some matter of the religious law, 12, 
54, 78, 79, 82, 83, 84, 354 n. 173 

fiqh. Islamic jurisprudence, 90, 174 

fitna, pl. fitan. Discord, dissension, temptation, trial, 275, 294 

fitr. Fast breaking, 192 

fuqahà?, see fagih. 46, 47, 48, 49, 50, 51, 52, 57, 63, 67, 127, 151 

fugarà), pl. of faqir. Poor people, mendicants, tech. members of Sufi brotherhoods 
under vow of poverty, 48, 62 


Ghauth, pl. Aghwáth. ‘Helper’ of the World—a title given to the foremost Sufi saint 
in a given age; also called Qutb (‘Pole’ or ‘Exis’), 60 

Ghauth al-Aghwath. The Helper of the Helpers, the Greatest Helper, 65 

ghin’. Music, singing, 194 

ghulüw. Exceeding of proper limits, to overdo something; excess, exaggeration, 85 


hadd, pl. hudūd. Limit, boundary, hence definition, 36; in Islamic law, a prescribed 
punishment 
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Hadith, pl. Ahàdith. Lit. a speech, story; tech. a Tradition of the Prophet Muhammad: 
a report reproducing verbatim Muhammad's words on a given issue or embodying 
an account of what he did or did not do, or simply noting his reactions to a parti- 
cular matter, 8, 25, 111 

hady. External behaviour, mode of life, 129 

hajib, pl. hujjab. A chamberlain, 83 

hajj. The Islamic pilgrimage to Mecca which a Muslim, provided he has money 
lawfully acquired, undertakes once during his life, 19, 77, 82, 251, 301, 312 

hal, see ahwal. 144 

hal, dhw'l-. One who effectively experiences, or is the carrier of, a given state, 144 

halal. Lawful, permissible, licit according to the Divine Law of Islam, 374 n. 457 

hümi. A camel left free as a gesture of dedication to idols, 163 

hanif, pl. hunafà). One who strives to follow the true religion: the God-pleasing faith 
of monotheism brought and practised by Abraham, 92, 351 n. 118 

Hanifism, see hanifiya. 354 n. 169 

hanifiya. The notion that Abraham followed and practised the righteous, the true, the 
God-pleasing faith of monotheism which, after him, came to be corrupted into 
a polytheistic error, so that Islam represents a return to the original purity of 
Abraham’s faith, 163, 354 n. 169 

hagir. Wretched, despicable, low, 219 

haqq. Right, due, 311 

Haqq, al-. The Real, the Reality, the Essence or Ground of everything (i.e. God) —a 
Sufi term, 35 

haram. Sanctuary, sacred precincts; tech. the Sanctuary of Ka‘ba, 21, 144, 316 

harám. Unlawful, illicit, unprescribed and forbidden by the Divine Law of Islam, 131, 
228, 350 n. 94, 360 n. 274 

hasad. Envy, 154 

hasana. Good, praiseworthy, as distinct from gabiha (abominable, bad), 231 

hibr, pl. ahbar. A Jewish elder, a rabbi, 139 

hijra. The Prophet Muhammad's migration from Mecca to Medina in 622 A.D.; 
the Muslim calendar, which is lunar, begins from the day the Prophet left Mecca 
(July 16, 622), 180, 189, 254, 268, 319, 324, 356 n. 210 

hudüd, pl. of hadd. Prescribed punishments, 158 

hudüth al-“Glam. The concept that the world is a creation in time and therefore not 
eternal, 370 n. 403 

huffáz, pl. of hafiz. Those who memorize the whole Koran, 297 

hujja, pl. hujaj. Decisive argument or proof, 180 

hukm, pl. ahkām. Legal status, provision, judgment, rule, regulation, 253 

hulül. Indwelling, infusion of God in a creature, a Sufi term, 23, 361 n. 291 

hunaf@, see hanif. 230, 322 


bàdat, pl. of Gbada. Lit. ‘services’, then services as acts of worship, 11, 155, 191, 198 

“bdadat al-badaniya, al-. Acts of worship and devotion performed through exertion of 
the body, 296 

Gbadát al-máliya, al-. Devotion and worship shown through monetary dispensations 
and provisions, 296 
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ibtidá*, To do something for the first time; innovating, as against compliance with or 
following the standard pattern (ittiba), 242, 302 

ibtighà?). Striving, seeking, desiring, 144 

Gd, Periodically returning, hence festival, 11, 113, 160, 161, 198, 220, 241, 260, 348 n. 66 

(Ids (used as pl. of Cid.) Festivals; generally refers to the two major Islamic festivals 
of Breaking the Fast and Immolation, 192, 237, 238, 241, 294 

idtirar. Utter necessity, being compelled to do something, 18, 285 

ifáda. Running—an important rite of the Islamic pilgrimage when on 9th Dhu'l- 
Hijja, after the sun has set, the pilgrims return at a running pace from the planes 
of ‘Arafat to Mecca, 166 

iftirà), A fabrication, slander, false allegation, calumny, 302 

ihram. Assuming the state of cultic consecration, usually during the Islamic pilgrimage; 
also the sacred dress worn by the pilgrims while approaching Mecca, 176 

ijabi, Something mandatory, compulsory, 191 

ijaz. Abridgment, 155 

ijmá*, pl. ijma‘a@t. Lit. ‘consensus’, tech. consensus of the Muslim community as re- 
presented by the jurists, 49, 98 

ijma“at, see ijma‘, 271 

ijtihad. Lit. ‘exertion’, tech. to exercise independent judgment in order to formulate 
rule of conduct by using the sources of jurisprudence (figh), 19, 41, 69, 97, 138, 
243, 276, 278, 324 

ikhbar. Communicating, reporting, affording information, 330 

ilhám. (Personal) inspiration, 70 

“lla, pl. ‘ilal. Cause, reason, 305 

tilm, pl. ulm. Lit. ‘knowledge’, then rational knowledge, discursive reason, as distinct 
from the intuitive knowledge (ma‘rifa) of the mystic, 28, 69, 70, 144 

imam, pl. @imma. Prayer leader; more generally, an eminent Muslim held in reverence 
in view of his great erudition in, and knowledge about, religion and religious 
Sciences, 175, 244, 272, 289 

imāma. Imdm-ship, 242 

imams (used as pl. of imam). 277, 289, 304, 305, 314 

imán. Faith, 145 

insh@. Construction, composition, 330 

inshad ad-dálla. The reciting or singing (inshdd) of something misleading, false (ad- 
dalla), such as immoral texts, 251 

igama. A second call to prayer immediately before the commencement of the five daily 
prayers and the Friday service; its formulae, except for a minor difference, are 
virtually the same as those of the adhan, 113, 114, 237, 348 n. 61 

iráda. Volition, will, 144 

Gshà?, tisha’, al-. The Muslim night prayer, 181 

islam. Submission to the will of God; any such submission prior to the appearance of. 
Islam with Muhammad; the faith of other prophets recognized by Islam since 
this faith must inevitably conform to the spirit of Islam, 323 

ism, pl. asmá?). A name, noun, 144 

ism al-jins. A generic noun, 220 
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isnád. The chain of transmitters in a Tradition of the Prophet Muhammad, 8, 350 n. 86, 
354 n. 179 

isr, pl. sar. Load, encumbrance, burden, 122 

Isr@iliyat. Traditions or reports containing elements of the legendary and religious 
literature of the Jews, 21, 317, 318 

istiftah. Formulae dealing with the commencement of prayer, 113, 348 n. 62 

istighátha. Intercessory petition, call for succor, 11, 19 

istirjà'. Dignified resignation and patience shown by uttering the formula, ‘Verily, we 
belong to God, and verily unto Him whall we return,’ derived from the Koran 
2:150, 13, 247 

istisqà). Prayer for rain during drought, 12 

ithbat bi-là tashbih. The ‘affirming (of notions about God) without likening or purifying 
(them),’ i.e., affirming that God does not resemble created things in any way, 323 

iCtibàr, pl. itibarat. The act of considering or reflecting upon a phenomenon with the 
view to derive a lesson therefrom, 194, 206 

iCtikàf. Pious ‘withdrawal’ to or ‘retreat’ in a mosque, tomb-sanctuary or monastery, 21 

itmám. To make complete, 155 

ittibà'. ‘Compliance with’ or ‘observance of’ the Prophetic way (Sunna) and the beha- 
viour of the pious forebears (Salaf), 242 

ittihüd. To unite; the mystical doctrine of unity or identification of the divine and hu- 
man natures, 21, 51 

ittisal. To be connected with; a doctrine of mystical unity with God, 23 

ityán. To come to or arrive at a place, e.g., a mosque, 315 

izár. A wrap or covering for the lower half of body; trousers, 151, 171 


jafa, Harshness; to belittle, make slight of, or be disrespectful to prophets — an attitude 
which, according to the Koran, was adopted by the Jews in relation to their pro- 
phets, contrasted by the excessive respect shown by the Christians to theirs, 121 

jahannam. A Koranic word for Gehenna or Hell fire 

jahiliya. The ‘state of ignorance’, from the verb ja-ha-la, ‘to be ignorant’; a term applied 
to the pre-Islamic period, 140, 141, 143, 144, 145, 146, 161, 162, 171, 188, 194, 
224, 320 

jahl. Ignorance, 144 

jamra, pl. jamrat. Pebble or gravel; the three heaps or pillars of stones in the valley 
of Mina which symbolize the forces of evil; as part of the ceremonies of the Islamic 
pilgrimage, the pilgrims must throw seven pebbles at them, 353 n. 155 

jauhar. Essence, as distinct from accident (‘ard), 376 n. 493 

jibt. Sorcery; in Muslim exegetical writing, it stands for anybody or any force (e.g., 
demons) that is worshipped apart from God, but more especially for soothsayers 
and sorcerer-priests, 307 

jihad. Striving; tech. the ‘Holy War’ to extend the sphere of Islam, 85, 121, 122, 157, 
189, 199, 297 

jins, pl. ajnds. A genus, 125 

jizya. Poll tax, a tax levied by Muslim rulers upon their non-Muslim subjects (dhimmis) 
whose lives and properties are then protected, 79, 80, 189, 202, 216, 343 n. 216, 
349 n. 77 
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kalam. Speech, from ka-la-ma, to speak. Tech. applied to scholastic theology which 
discussed dialectically questions about the nature of God and religion, 42 

kalimat Allah. Divine Words, Injunctions, 70 

karàma, pl. karāmāt. Saintly graces, a wondrous feat associated with the life of a saint, 
to be differentiated from the miracle (mujiza, pl. mu‘jizat) of a prophet, 70 

karámát, see karama. 59, 69 

kashf. Revelation, disclosure, uncovering (of veils), 67, 69-71 

kaun. Being, existence, the creation, 70-71 

khafif. Light (of weight); a less involved and cumbersome prayer undertaken due to 
some emergency or constrained situation, as during a journey, 154 

khalof. Latter-day Muslims, as distinct from the Salaf, the pious of the first three 
generations of Islam according to Ibn Taimiya, 249 

khalàq. Portion, lot, a share (of positive qualities resulting in religious well-being and 
happiness, 105 

khalifa, pl. khulafa. Successor, vicar, deputy; Caliph as successor of the Prophet 
Muhammad, 61 

khalüg. A kind of yellow perfume whose main ingredient is saffron, 211, 358 n. 245 

khan’. Obscenity; assemblies where obscenity prevails, 194 

khangah, pl. khawàniq (Pers.). A Sufi cloister, hostel, 48 


Kharaj. A tax or tribute on land levied on non-Muslim tribes, 349 n. 77 

kharig li’l-Gda, pl. khawárig. An unusual, extraordinary act; that which infringes 
upon (lit. tears through, kha-ra-qa) the customary course of things; applied to 
saintly graces (karámáat) and prophetic miracles (mujizat), 70 

Khátim al-Auliyd. Seal of saints, 65 

khawanig, see khàngàh. 48 

khawáriq, see kharig li’l-“Gda. 58, 70, 71 

khusüf. Solar or lunar eclipse; Muslims are encouraged to offer a special prayer at 
the time of an eclipse of either the sun or moon, 13 

kidhb. Falsehood, 194, 302 

kitabi, pl. kitabiyün. A Scripturary, such as a Christian or a Jew, 90 

kitábiyün, see kitabi. 89, 199 

kufr. Unbelief, infidelity; tech. rejection of Islam, 41, 130, 279 

kull. Whole, as opposed to parts (ajzà)), 125 


Lat, al-. A cubic stone which was the major idol of the people of at-T# if in pre-Islamic 
Arabia, 15, 254, 255, 264, 362 n. 299 

lafz, pl. alfaz. Letter, as opposed to spirit (mata), 125 

lahd, pl. luhiid and alhàd. Niche in the lateral wall of a grave; grave, tomb, 139 

lahüt. Divinity, 28, 29, 30 


Ma‘addi. Of or pertaining to Ma‘add b. ‘Adnan, the ancestor of Arabs, 171 

madhmüm. A censurable quality or act; something blameworthy, objectionable, re- 
prebensible, 33 

ma'düm. Non-existent, as opposed to existent (maujid), 38 
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mafrida, Something obligatory in religion, not fulfilling which would be dereliction 
of duty, 104 

mafsada. Harm; corruption; evil—something damaging to the religious well-being 
of a Muslim, 193 

maghrib, maghrib, al-. Lit. place or time of sunset; west; here, the sunset prayer, 181 

mahall al-Kamal. Place (mahall) in which an act (‘amal) is carried out, 143 

malhmüd. A praiseworthy quality or act, as opposed to a blameworthy quality or act 
(madhmüm), 33 

makán, pl. amkina, amakin. Place; site; location; spot, 11, 220 

makrüh. A detestable and reprehensible act according to Islamic Law, 226, 228, 229, 
359 n. 266 

makrüha, see makrüh. 192 

mamlük, pl. mamalik. A slave, 48 

ma‘nd. Spirit, as opposed to letter (lafz), 125 

manáhij, pl. of manhaj. Holy ways, 206 

manasik, pl. of mansak. Cult, rites, especially those of the Islamic pilgrimage (kajj), 
50, 162, 206 

Manat. A famous idol belonging to the people of Medina in pre-Islamic times, 254-55, 
324, 362 n. 304 

manqül. Something transcribed or reported, especially an act of the Prophet or the 
first three generations of Islam, 273 

maqam, pl. magamat. A place of standing; often relics associated with the lives of 
prophets, 14, 255, 257, 302, 303, 317 

magam Ibrahim. ‘Station of Abraham’ —a structure near the Ka‘ba, 299 

magam al-istilam. The stage or state of absolute absorption; a state in which a mystic 
becomes completely oblivious of, is cut off from (istalama: uprooted), his environ- 
ment, 32 

magamat, see maqam. 299 

magti‘. Discontinuous; applied to a Tradition going only as far back as a Tabi% and 
then recording only his own deeds or words, 65 

ma‘qil. Something comprehended solely through recourse to reason (fag) or through 
deductive methods, as opposed to mangil where comprehension results from that 
which is handed down by tradition, 273, 274 

marfă‘. Applied to a Tradition reported by one of the Prophet's Companions, 171, 244, 
245, 354 n. 179 

ma'rifa, The intuitive knowledge of the mystic, as opposed to knowledge derived from 
discursive reason, 28, 45, 66 

ma'rüf, ma‘rif, al-. Reputable, an act or deed embracing all that is pleasing to God, 
as opposed to disreputable (munkar), 103, 244 

masdjid, see masjid. 369-70 n. 397 

masala, Question; issue; case; problem, 81 

mashdahid, pl. of mashhad. Tomb-sanctuary ; a sanctuary erected over a relic of a prophet 
or saint, 15, 66, 77, 215, 257, 258, 261, 263, 283, 300, 318 

mashá'ir, see mash‘ar. 300 

masK‘ar, pl. mashá'ir. A religiously significant landmark or monument; a cultic shrine 
for rites and ceremonies, as in the kajj, 313 
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mash‘ar al-harám, al-. ‘The Sacred Monument’—a place on the eastern side of Muzda- 
lifa, 371 n. 414 

mashhad, see mashahid. 250, 255, 256, 263, 298, 303, 362 n. 307 

masjid, pl. masdjid. A place of prostration (sujüd) during worship; a mosque, 369-70 
n. 397, 373 n. 449 

maslaha. Something beneficial; religious positiveness, purposefulness or expediency, 
42, 193 

ma tam. Mourning, especially the martyrdom of al-Hasan and al-Husain at Karbala); 
the Shiites celebrate this in the first ten days of Muharram, 247 

matlüb. The object of search or wish (falab); aim, 278 

maudi‘ al-Gd. The place, area, or spot in which a festival takes place, 197 

maujüd, al-. The existing being, 38 

maulá. A client, 142 

maulid. birthplace, birthday; a festival at a saint's shrine commemorating the anni- 
versary of his birth, 368 n. 380 and 382 

Maulid. Celebration of Prophet Muhammad’s birthday, 2, 5, 13, 243, 333 n. 4, 361 n. 
289 

maulids (used as pl. of maulid), see maulid. 61 

mihrab. A recess in a wall or in the wall of a mosque pointing to Ka'ba; prayer niche, 
360 n. 274 

minhàj, pl. manáhij. A religiously delineated way or course, 188 

mi*ràj. Lit. a ladder; tech. refers to Prophet Muhammad's ascension to heavens, 21, 
75, 171 

mwadhdhin. A muezzin, one who gives the adhdn, calling Muslims to prayers, 146, 
350 n. 107 

mufti. The officer who expounds the Islamic religious law and is called upon to furnish 
his formal legal opinion (fatwa) pertaining to a problem of the law, 244 

mughrà. A kind of red chalk, identified as the mineral Rubrica Sinopica, 211, 358 n. 
246 

muhaddith. A Traditionist, a scholar of the Traditions of the Prophet in the widest 
possible sense, 68 

muhdjir, pl. muhdjiriin, An emigrant, particularly one of those early Meccan converts 
to Islam who migrated to Medina in 622 A.D., 122 

muhàjirün, see muhdjir. 122, 141, 142, 182, 184, 185, 190, 243, 246, 269, 287, 301, 311, 
312, 314, 351 n. 122 

muharrama. Something declared as forbidden or unlawful by the Islamic Law, 192 

muhassan. Something that is made to look beautiful (kasan); embellished, 194 

muhdath, pl. muhdathat, Something created or originated recently, presumably without 
religious sanction or warrant; an innovation, 335 n. 3 

muhdathát, see muhdath. 229 

mujawara, The act of staying in close proximity to something, thus cleaving, 298 

mujawirin al-*akifün, al-. Devotees retiring or cleaving to the shrine of a pious man 
or saint, 255 

mufjiza, pl. mu'jizát. A miracle, particularly one granted to a prophet as a sign of his 
prophethood, to be distinguished from the saintly graces (karamát), 59, 70 
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mujtahids (used as pl. of mujtahid). Those who exercise ijtihad, i.e. use independent 
judgment to derive rules of conduct directly from the original sources of juris- 
prudence rather than blindly giving in (taglid) to tradition, 347 n. 41 

mukhálafa. The act of differing, being at variance; opposition, 125 

mulhid. A heretic, 31 

mumawwah. Something coated on, laboured, and affected, 194 

mu 'minün, pl. of mwmin. The believers, those who hold the true faith, as opposed to 
unbelievers (kGfiriin), 122 

munáfiq, pl. munáfiqün. A hypocrite, 279 

munáfigün, see munáfiq. 92, 122 

munazara, Argumentation; dispute; debate, 341 n. 159 

munkar, munkar, al-. A disreputable act, 103, 229, 244 

mursal. Stands for a Tradition transmitted by a Successor (Tabi) without reference 
to a Companion (Sahábi) from whom he may have received it; tech. this amounts 
to a break in the transmission (isndd), 73, 107, 132, 318 

mushrik, pl. mushrikün. One who ascribes partners to God, thus outraging the Unity 
of God, 276, 309, 323 

mushrikün, see mushrik. 100, 194, 202, 203, 230, 270 

mustahabb. Something deemed desirable, commendable; in Islamic Law, applies to 
an act whose performance is rewarded by God but whose neglect does not con- 
stitute punishable offence, 191 

mutakallimün, al-, pl. of mutakallim. Those who study kalam, scholastic theologians, 
125, 350 n. 90 

mutagarib. Approximate: something whose various constituent elements fall close to 
one another, thus giving it a balance and harmony, 155 

mutawahhim, al-. One who fancies, imagines, supposes something, 31 

mutlaqan. In general terms, 223 


nabidh. A kind of wine made either from dates or grapes, 128 

nadhr, pl. nudhür. Vow; votive offering made in the name of God, or the Prophet, 
or a saint, 14 

Nahr. Lit. slaughtering; tech. the Day of Immolation on the 10th of Dhu'l-Hijja when 
following the completion of the Pilgrimage animals are slaughtered, 212, 213 

najása. Uncleanliness, impurity; a legal term designating impurity of any kind, some- 
thing that renders one ritually unclean, 305, 306 

najat. Salvation, deliverance, 85 

naql, pl. nugil, A transmission, report, account; copy; historical record, 272, 274 

nass, pl. nugas. Generally a text, demonstration; in the Shi ite context, a designation, 
235, 242, 361 n. 288 

ndsüt. Humanity, as distinct from divinity (/ahat), 28, 29, 30 

nifag. Hypocrisy: professing true faith outwardly but harboring infidelity in the heart, 279 

Nubuwwa. Prophethood, prophecy, 67 

Nujabà?, pl. of najib. Lit. of noble descent or breed; high-born; distinguished; tech. 
a category of saints, 60 

nür, an-. The light; in speculative mysticism, the primal light from which all angels, 
prophets, saints, and the common human beings were created, 28 
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qabdil, pl. of qabila. Tribes, 183 

qabiha. A religiously and morally abominable or shameful deed, 231 

qadar. Divine fore-ordination, predestination, fate, 280 

qadariya kauniya. Matters having to do with fore-ordination and creation, such of 
God’s commands and words as refer to these realms, 70 

qadi, pl. qudat. A judge, one who administers the Islamic Law, 339 n. 103, 352 n. 139 

gadis (used as pl. of gadi), see gai. 51 

qibla. The direction towards which a Muslim faces (i.e. Ka‘ba) during ritual prayer, 
19, 22, 25, 77, 100, 101, 137, 161, 172, 188, 201, 206, 209, 289, 292, 303, 304, 317, 325 

giblas (used as pl. of qibla), see qibla. 324 

qidam. Infinite, timeless, eternal, uncreated, as opposed to finite, recent, created 
(muhdath), 335 n. 3, 370 n. 403 

gir@a. Lit. reading; tech. recitation of the Koran, 250, 271 

giyam. Lit. standing; tech. the standing posture during Muslim ritual prayers, 154, 155 

qiyáma. Lit. standing up; tech. the Day of Resurrection, 357 n. 236 

qiyás. Deduction by analogy; one of the sources of Islamic Jurisprudence, 231, 237 

qubüriyün. Believers in the spiritual powers of graves, 273, 274, 294, 298 

qumama, Garbage, rubbish, sweepings, 357 n. 236 

Qutb, pl. agtdb. Lit. axis, pole—a saint at the very summit of Sufi hierarchy, 60, 61 

Qutb al-Aqtab. The Arch-Pole, the greatest among saints, saint par excellence, 65 

qu'üd. Lit. sitting; tech. the sitting posture during Muslim ritual prayers, 154-55 


Rafida. Lit. the forsakers; applied to the Shi'ites, 177, 247 

Ragh@ib, Ragh@ib, ar-. A voluntary prayer offered on the first Friday of the month 
of Rajab, 12, 241, 242, 361 n. 282 

rahbàniya. Monasticism, 122 

* Ráinà?, ‘Listen to us!’, 119 

rak'a, pl. rak'át. Bowing, prostration; generally a unit of Muslim ritual prayer embr- 
acing the entire range of prescribed bodily movements and repition of certain 
liturgical formulae that go with them, 126 

rak'àt, rak'as (used as pl.), see rak‘a. 12, 13, 300, 319 

ratüna. Jabber, gibberish talk; Arabs liked to think of non-Arabic as mere jabber in 
relation to Arabic which was pure eloquence, 203 

ribàf. A hostel, hospice for Sufis, 48 

rijal al-ghaib. People from the invisible, 66 

rubübiya. Lordship of God, 14, 23, 46 

rukn, pl. arkàn. A corner; pillar, column, 317 

rukif. Bowing or prostration in Muslim ritual prayers, 155 


sabil, pl. subul. Way, road; a mystical path, 194 

sadana. Custodians, keepers, caretakers, especially of a saint's sanctuary, 255 

sadàna. Custodianship, 298 

sadaga. Charitable alms, 121, 183, 192, 253, 321, 322, 349 n. 78 

sadl. The act of letting a garment hang low on the body, 173, 354 n. 181 

safar. Journey, travel; a journey undertaken with the specific intention to visit graves, 
295, 312 
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Sahába, pl. of Sahabi. Associate, comrade, companion; tech. Companions of the Pro- 
phet, 12 

sahih. Lit. sound; genuine; a technical term applied to a Tradition without any break 
or interruption in its chain of transmitters (isnad), 65, 123, 142, 151, 154, 175, 
189, 229, 249, 259, 287, 323, 350 n. 86 

sahür. Last meal before daybreak during the Muslim month of fasting (Ramadan), 
122, 177, 349 n. 83 

s@iba, as-. An animal left by Pagan Arabs to pasture freely as an act of devotion to 
their gods, 163 

s@ilin, pl. of s@il. Questioners; petitioners, especially those who make a request of 
a saint at the latter's shrine, 310 

Sakhra. See General Index 

sakina. God-inspired composure, peace of mind, 166 

Salaf. Predecessors, forefathers, forbears; men of piety and faith in former times, 
especially the first three generations of Islam, whose position on religious issues 
carries considerable weight and authority, as opposed to the latter-day Muslims 
(khalaf), 5, 6, 7, 13, 17, 24, 47, 77, 78, 92, 101, 106, 123, 132, 152, 160, 179, 182, 
185, 186, 190, 193, 194, 203, 222, 241, 243, 248, 249, 259, 261, 269, 272, 290, 292, 
293, 303, 304, 311, 313, 316, 321, 322 

salam. Lit. Peace; greeting, salutation; tech. uttering the formula ‘Greetings and God's 
mercy be upon you (i.e., upon the Prophet)', which concludes the Muslim ritual 
prayers, 126, 137, 154, 271, 287, 293, 303, 304, 350 n. 9 

salát. Muslim formal ritual prayer, 21, 291, 292, 294, 297, 304, 353 n. 153 

salát al-khauf. Prayer offered in a state of fear, on account of which it is usually some- 

what short, 113, 348 n. 64 

salat nisf-Sha‘ban. A vonuntary prayer offered in mid-Sha‘ban, 361 n. 282 

salat ar-Ragh@ib, see Ragh@ib. 12, 241, 242, 361 n. 282 

salik. A wayfarer, traveler, especially on the mystical path, 45 

sand. Good, pretty, 206 

$aum. Fasting, 349 n. 83 

saw@ib, see sa! iba, as-. 325 

shadd ar-rihàl. To bind, tie (shadd) the camel saddle (rifdl, s. rahl), i.e. to embark, set 
Out, start out on a journey, here, with the intention to visit the sanctuary of a 
saint or a distant mosque, 315 

shafa‘a, Intercession, mediation, especially of the Prophet or a saint, 310 

shaháda. Lit. a ‘testimony’; tech. applied to the brief Muslim confession of faith: 
‘I testify that there is no God but Allah, and I (further) testify that Muhammad is 

' the Messenger of God,’ 113, 348 n. 63 

shahwa. Carnal desire, lust, 157, 194 

shaqq. Crack, fissure; here, excavation in the middle of the grave, 139 

Shar‘, see Shari‘a. 64, 70, 71, 84, 89, 129, 204, 230, 231, 239, 253, 258, 273, 280, 285, 
299 

shara'i*, pl. of shari‘a. Divine laws brought to mankind by earlier prophets, 192, 207, 
242 

shar, Pertaining to the Shari‘a, 1, 141.219. 232 .233, 235 ,236, 242, 258, 273, 284, 285, 
328, 360 n. 279 
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Shari‘. Lit. legislator; here, Muhammad, 123, 128, 131, 132, 133, 149, 155, 294, 350 
n. 89 

shari‘a, pl. shar®i‘, Divine laws brought by prophets prior to Muhammad, 184, 201, 
209, 214, 215, 324 

Sharia. The complex of rules and regulations brought by Muhammad and which 
constitute the Islamic religious law, 12, 13, 14, 15, 25, 41, 43, 44, 45, 46, 55, 62, 
64, 68, 77, 85, 89, 90, 100, 129, 130, 136, 147, 154, 170, 184, 204, 214, 216, 218, 
219, 234, 236, 238, 239, 240, 241, 246, 248, 251, 253, 254, 255, 258, 259, 265, 270, 
273, 274, 277, 280, 284, 285, 295, 299, 314, 317, 318, 320 

Shari a, anti-. 6, 43, 46, 315 

shi‘ar. A distinguishing mark; permanent symbol; token, especially of a religion, 165, 
187 

shir‘a, Holy law, 188 

shirk. The sin of associating anyone or anything on an equal footing with God, 5, 14, 
23, 33, 45, 141, 194, 198, 199, 231, 265, 267, 270, 276, 281, 282, 288, 298, 302, 
304, 306, 307, 321, 323, 324, 325, 351 n. 118 

shirk fi rubübiyatihi. The sin of assigning an equal share to others in the ‘lordship’ 
of God, 281 

shirk fi ulühiyatihi. The sin of making others share in the ‘divinity’ of God, 282 

shubha. Doubt; obscurity arising from close resemblance between two objects, 194 

shuhüd. Witnessing something or being present at a place, 33 

shu'üb, pl. of sha'b. People; parties, 183 

Shuibiya, ash-. A movement that arose in early Islam refusing to acknowledge the 
superiority and privileged position of the Arabs, 183 

siddig. A sincere and true believer, 31, 32 

sifa, pl. sifat. Quality; attribute; property; characteristics; details, 144 

sifat, see şifa. 126, 191 

sirar or sarar, Last night of any lunar month, 238 

siyáha. Lit. ‘journeying’; here, leading the wandering life of a monast, 157, 353 n. 154 

su'àl. A question, query; problem; issue, 310 

Sifiyd, pl. of Safi. Those who wear wool; mystics of Islam, 48 

sujüd. Prostration in worship, especially during ritual prayers, 137, 155 

sunan, see sunna. 299 

sunna, pl. sunan. Custom, customary way of life, particularly that of the Prophet, 15, 
301 

Sunna. Prophetic sayings and doings in a general way, as different from a specific 
saying or action, or the body of the Prophet's actions and sayings that were later 
established as legally binding precedents, 5, 6, 7, 24, 25, 33, 63, 64, 69, 70, 71, 77, 
85, 97, 98, 99, 100, 102, 108, 109, 114, 117, 118, 123, 141, 143, 144, 156, 157, 160, 
164, 172, 174, 177, 180, 185, 189, 191, 193, 194, 195, 206, 215, 229, 233, 234, 235, 
236, 237, 238, 243, 244, 245, 253, 260, 267, 273, 275, 277, 278, 286, 292, 298, 301, 
302, 314, 318, 321, 343 n. 218, 355 n. 203 

Sunnas (used as pl. of Sunna), 244 

Suras (used as pl. of Sura). Chapters of the Koran, 330 
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tabarruj. Bedizenment, showing of feminine charms, display of finery, adornment, 140 

Tabi, pl. Tabi‘an. One who associated or conversed with the Companions (Sahàba) 
of the Prophet, 22, 166, 289 

Tabi'ün, see Tàbi'i. 12, 170, 180, 182, 239, 268, 269, 270, 272, 303, 304, 318, 319 

tadadd, pl. tadadat. Opposite, contradiction, 41 

tadayyun. Piety, religiosity, godliness, 192 

tdghit. An idol, 307 

tahara. Ritual purity and cleanliness, 134, 306 

tahiya, pl. tahiydt. Greeting, salutation, 304 

tahrim. To declare something forbidden, unlawful (haram), 332, 334 

tahrimi. Pertaining to forbiddenness, 226 

takbirs (used as pl. of takbir). The pronouncement of the formula ‘Allāhu Akbar! 
(Great is God!)’, 113, 137, 216, 253, 348 n. 65 

takwin. The act of creating; creation, 280 

takyif. To ask'how (kaifa)?' — the error that what is affirmed of God can also be ex- 
plained, 86 

talab. Wish, desire, need; quest, 144 

tamthil. Anthropomorphism, the error of likening God to a created thing, 322 

tamyiz. Distinction, the ability to distinguish and discern, 38 

tanawww. Diversity, variety, 41 

tanzih. To declare that Allah is above and unlike anything created, 323 

tanzih bi-là tail. Proclaiming of God's uniqueness without voiding His attributes, 
323 

tanzihi. Used of a prohibition referring to something which is not unlawful but which 
is best avoided, 226 

taglid. Uncoditional following, blind conformity, 86, 276, 278 

taqwà. Godfearingness, piety, 125 

tarawih, A supererogatory nocturnal prayer performed every night during the month 
of fasting (Ramadan), 156, 231, 234, 353 n. 153 

tafrif. The act of tarrying in the plain of ‘Arafat; an important rite of the Islamic 
pilgrimage, 251, 252, 253, 362 n. 297 

fariqas (used as pl. of fariga). Paths, ways, especially mystical, 46 

tarkib. Composition; compositeness, such that would injure the uniqueness of God, 326 

tashahhud. The act of testifying the Unity of God, 287. See also shahada 

tashbih, The claim that God can be likened to, or resembles, things created, 323 

tashri*. Legislation; matters pertaining to the domain of religious law, 280 

tatawwu‘, A voluntary, as distinct from a mandatory, act, 104 

ta thir. Influence, effect, impression, 70, 71 

tafil. To void or neutralize something, such as the divine attributes, 322 

tauhid, Tauhid, Tauhid, at-. To declare as one, unique; profession of monotheism, the 
fundamental principle of Islam, 5, 23, 24, 33, 35, 46, 302, 321, 326, 328, 329, 330, 
335 n. 3 

tawaf. Circumambulation, especially of the Ka‘ba—a necessary rite of the Islamic 
pilgrimage, 251 

tawajjuh. To turn towards one, such as a saint, for the realization of a wish, 310, 311 

tawassu‘, Expansion; here, excess, extravagance, 192 
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tawassul. Requesting, petitioning, entreaty, especially at the tomb of a saint for grati- 
fication of a desire, 11, 19, 308, 310, 311 

tawatur, bi't-. Something, such as an account, that has been recorded uninterruptedly, 
186 

thàbit. Latent; affirmed, 39 

thiyab al-ghiyàr. Discriminatory outfits or clothes, 227 

thubüt. Affirmation, 40 


tuküf. Adhering, clinging, cleaving; pious retreat at a sanctuary, 298 

‘ulama. pl. of alim. Men of learning; Muslim theologians and teachers, 51, 90, 106, 
139, 148, 150, 166, 260 

ulühiya. Divinity, 14, 23, 46 

umma al-wasat. The community (umma) in the middle (al-wasaf), of the golden mean: 
the Muslims, since they occupy a place between fhe extremes represented by the 
Christians and Jews, 350 n. 104 

ummi, pl. ummiyün. One of the people who had neither a scripture nor a prophet in 
pre-Islamic times, 90 

ummiyün, see ummi. 89, 199 

‘umra. The minor pilgrimage to Mecca; unlike the pilgrimage (kajj) proper, ‘umra 
can be undertaken any time during the year and its performance involves fewer 
ceremonies, 301, 312 

‘ushr. A tenth or tithe given to the Muslim state, 360 n. 274 

‘ushri. Something, such as land, on which ‘ushr is payable, 360 n. 274 

ugül al-fiqh. Sources of Jurisprudence, 107 

Uzza, al-. A pre-Islamic idol lodged close to ‘Arafat and worshipped chiefly by the 
Meccans, 254, 255 


Wahdat al-Wujüd. Unity (Wahdat) of Being (al-Wujüd); existential, ontological mo- 
nism, 29, 35-46 

wahm. Fancy, 31 

wahy. Revelation granted to prophets, 70 

Walàya. Sainthood, saintship, 66, 67 

wali, pl. auliyd). A friend (of God): a saint, 65, 68, 70 

wáli. A guardian, 244 

waqt, pl. augát. Time, 11 

wasaf. Middle, 85 

wasf. Characterization, description of properties and attributes, 197 

wasila, pl. was@il. A means, medium, such as a saint, for realization of wants, 310 

wasila. A she-goat which has brought forth twins, a male and a female, the former not 
offered as sacrifice to idols, 163 

wilà). Clientship, 142 


yamin. Right hand, 317 

yaum, pl. ayyám. Day, 220 

yaum asl-shakk. Day of doubt; the day about which one is not certain whether it is 
the last day of one month or the first of the next month; generally whether it is 
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the last day of the month of Sha‘ban or the first day of Ramadan; on such a day 
fasting is forbidden, 175 


zahid, pl. zuhhad. One who practises asceticism (zuhd), 25 

zakat. Legal alms; one of the four pillars of Islam, 103, 236 

zaman. Time, 11 

zawiya, pl. zawayd, Lit. a corner; a saint’s sanctuary, a small Sufi center, 337 n. 68 
z@wiyas (used as pl. of z@wiya). 48 

zindiq. A heretic, a dualist, 31 

zuhhdad, see záhid. 25 

zulm. Iniquity, 308 

zür, zür, az-. Falsehood, lie, untruth, 194, 204 


*Abbád b. Bishr, 134 

‘Abbas, al-. See ‘Abbas b. ‘Abd al-Mut- 
talib, al- 

‘Abbas b. ‘Abd al-Muttalib, al-, 20, 133, 
161, 268, 304, 364 n. 336, 372 n. 422 

Abbasids, 183 

‘Abd al-‘Al, 61 

‘Abd al-Malik. See ‘Abd al-Malik b. 
Marwan 

‘Abd al-Malik b. Habib, 225 

‘Abd al-Malik b. Marwan, 73, 75, 373-74 
n. 456; building of Aqsa Mosque, Do- 
me of the Rock by, 317, 373 n. 443 

‘Abd ar-Rahman b. ‘Auf, 110, 172 

‘Abd ar-Rabmàn b. ‘Auf, Humaid b., 151 

‘Abd ar-Rahmän b. Madhi, 94 

‘Abd ar-Rabmàn b. al-Qásim, 139 

‘Abd ar-Rahmàn b. Zaid, 287 

‘Abd ar-Rabmàn, Zain ad-Din (brother 
of Ibn Taimiya), 54, 83 

“Abd ar-Razzáq, 105 

‘Abd as-Saiyid al-Muhadhdhib, 356 n. 
210 

‘Abdallah, 153 

‘Abdallah b. ‘Amr, 111, 112, 116 

‘Abdallah b. Dinar, 289 

‘Abdallah b. Mas'üd, 140, 172 

‘Abdallah b. Mughaffal, 181 

‘Abdallah, Sharaf ad-Din (brother of Ibn 
Taimiya), 54 

‘Abdallah b. Ubaiy b. Salül, 141, 351 n. 
121 and 122 

‘Abdallah b. “Umar b. al-Ás, 3, 148, 
173-74, 203 

‘Abdallah b. ‘Umar b. al-Khattab, 21, 77, 
110, 131, 137, 146, 148, 151, 166, 174, 
180, 228, 283, 289, 299, 301, 311, 368 
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n. 372; conduct at the Rock, 316, 317; 
dislike of, of niches, balconies in 
mosques, 287, 288 

‘Abdallah b. Zaid b. ‘Abdirabbihi, 164, 
165 

‘Abdallah b. az-Zubair. See Ibn az-Zu- 
bair, ‘Abdallah 

Abel's Blood, Cavern of, 302 

Ablaq Palace, 51, 63 

Abraham, 22, 75, 136, 163-64, 183, 186- 
87, 255, 302, 305, 307, 319, 321, 346 n. 
12, 354 n. 12, 354 n. 169, 370 n. 403, 
375 n. 473; 's cave, 374 n. 466; 's grave, 
258, 263; 's station, 257, 299, 313 (see 
also maqam Ibrahim); kissing and 
touching of, ’s station, 313 

Abü ‘Abdallah. See Abmad b. Hanbal 

Abü'l-Aliya, 120, 268, 269, 349 n. 74 

Aba ‘Amir, 162 

Aba ‘Amir, the monk, 314~15, 372 n. 440 

Aba ‘Amr b. Himas, 179 

Abū Ayyüb al-Ansari, 133, 269 

Abi Bakr, 19, 65, 69, 135, 137, 172, 192, 
200, 224, 235, 236, 248, 257, 287, 289, 
300, 301, 303, 350 n. 106, 360 n. 279, 
370 n. 398; against pagan practices, 170 

Abü Barza, 227 

Abū Dà'üd as-Sijistani, 132, 133, 137,139, 
141, 142, 146, 148, 149, 151, 154, 157, 
162, 164, 173, 195, 196, 331, 350 n. 100, 

Abū Dharr. See Abū Dharr al-Ghifari 

Abū Dharr al-Ghifārī, 140, 144, 146, 
351 n. 117 

Abü'I-Fidà), 342 n. 187 

Abü Hanifa, 173, 175, 176, 177, 225, 272, 
295, 296, 303, 306, 307, 308, 354 n. 
183; prayer at the grave of, 272 
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Abü'l-Hasan Khurgani, 367 n. 362 

Abū Hashim, 131 

Abü Huraira, 105, 108, 116, 121, 123, 
132, 133, 142, 163, 202, 261 

Abū Ma‘shar Ja'far b. Muhammad b. 
‘Umar al-Balkhi, 306, 371 n. 407 

Abū Misa, 152, 186 

Abü Muslim. See Salama b. al-Akwa‘ 

Abi Nuwás, 30 

Abü Raibàna, 162 

Aba Sa'id b. Abr'I-Khair, 367 n. 362 

Abū Said al-Khudri, 92, 110 

Abū Salih al-Ghifari, 146, 352 n. 133 

Abii at-Tiyah, 252 

Abū ‘Ubaida b. al-Jarrah, 109 

Abū ‘Uqba, 142 

Abū ‘Uthman b. Sahl, 154 

Abū Wāqid al-Laithi, 118 

Abū Ya‘la al-Mausili, 148, 160, 169, 352 
n. 139 

Abū Ya‘la, Qadi. See Abū Ya'là al- 
Mausili 

Abū Yazid al-Bistámi. See Bistami, Abū 
Yazid (Bayazid) Taifür b. Isa b. Su- 
rüshàn al- 

Abü Yüsuf, 176, 272, 308 

Abyssinia, 235 

Abyssinians, 163, 192 

accident, 376 n. 493 

‘Ad, people of, 108, 328 

Adam, 38, 142, 152, 264, 327, 328, 375 
n. 473; the Dome of, 314 

Adhd, 253 (see also Festival of Immola- 
tion; Td al-Adha; Nabr); day of, 13, 
168, 195, 207, 253 (see also, “Id, Minor, 
Day of) 

Adharbijàn, 167 

Adharmáh (a Persian month), 205 

‘Adi b. Hatim, 91, 96, 230 

affirmation, 40 

Afram, al-, 51, 52, 63, 369 n. 315 

Ahad al-Hadith, al- (the New Sunday, 
Easter Sunday), 209, 358 n. 239 

“Ahl as-Suffa.’ See People of the Bench 

Ahlwardt, W., 8 

Ahmad. See Ahmad b. Hanbal 


Ahmad b. Hanbal, 2, 3, 5, 19, 77, 106, 
116, 119, 123, 130, 131, 132, 139, 149, 
150, 151, 157, 160, 161, 167, 170, 171, 
173, 175, 177, 178, 179, 189, 204, 205, 
222, 223, 225, 226, 228, 231, 245, 248, 
249, 252, 270, 286, 288, 289, 291, 295, 
296, 297, 300, 303, 306, 307, 318, 347 n. 
39, 359 n. 266, 360 n. 247, 373 n. 450; 
on ‘Ashiira) fast, 189; on non-Muslim 
festival fairs, 204, 222-24, 225; grave 
of, 270; on levelling graves, 177; atti- 
tude of, towards the Prophet's grave, 
19; on prayer conduct at the Prophet's 
grave, 286; against imitating non- 
Muslim garb, 149, 178; against luxury, 
167; on use of Persian months, 204- 
205; on sarcifices made to Christ and 
Venus, 228; examples of wavering of, 
178-79 

Ahmadiya order (a branch of the Sufi 
Rifafya Order), 63 

Ahmadiya Rifa‘fya (a Sufi Order), 61, 63 

‘Aisha (a wife of the Prophet), 15, 137, 
144, 158, 174, 187, 188, 200, 227, 228, 
229, 264, 268, 292, 312, 331, 351 n. 
121, 359 n. 253; ’s chamber, 288; on 
gifts sent to Muslims during Zoroastri- 
an festivals, 227; Place of, 363 n. 315 

‘Ajam, 185 

fAlà? b. al-Hadrami, al-, 109; unusual 
feats of, 285 

Aleppo, Syria, 48 

Alexander, 165 

Alexandria, Egypt, 47, 55, 56, 61 

‘Ali. See (Ali b. Abi Talib 

‘Ali b. Abi Talib, 65, 66, 120, 139, 143, 
146, 172, 227, 242, 248, 252, 295, 317; 
impression of the palm of, 257; ’s 
dislike of sad! during prayer, 173; 
shrine dedicated to, 363 n. 315 

(Ali b. al-Hasan. See ‘Ali b. al-Hasan b. 
‘Ali b. Abi Talib 

‘Ali b. al-Hasan b. ‘Abdis al-Harrani, 
262 

‘Ali b. al-Hasan b. ‘Ali b. Abi Talib, 160 

‘Ali of Herat, 374 n. 466 


‘Aliya, al- (cluster of villages a few miles 
from Medina), 111 

almsgiving, alms-tax. See zakat in Glos- 
sary 

‘am ar-ramada. See year of perdition 

Amidi, Abü'l-Hasan al-, 204, 223 

‘Amman, Syria, 371-72 n. 418 

Amon. See Haman 

‘Amr b. ‘Abasa, 134 

‘Amr b. ‘Amir al-Khuzà'i, 163, 353 n. 
165, 354 n. 166. See also ‘Amr b. 
Luhayy 

‘Amr b. al-‘As, 133 

‘Amr b. ‘Auf, 109, 155 

‘Amr b. Dinar, 141 

‘Amr b. Huraith, 252 

‘Amr b. Kulthüm, 352 n. 129 

‘Amr b. Luhayy, 163. See also ‘Amr 
b. ‘Amir al-Khuzà'i 

‘Amr b. Shu‘aib, 116 

Amuli, Karim ad-Din al-, 54 

Analogy, 108, 231. See also giyás in Glos- 
sary 

Anas. See Anas b. Malik 

Anas b. Málik, 133, 154, 155, 156, 157, 
173, 195, 285, 289, 292; conduct of, at 
the Prophet's grave, 292 

angel, angels, 135, 266, 290, 294, 307, 
321, 365-66 n. 351 

Annihilation of the individual ego. See 
fana? in Glossary 

Ansa@r (Helpers). See Ansar in Glossary 

anthropomorphism, 86, 322; negation of, 
330 

Antichrist, 64 

Apostates (Ahl ar-Ridda), 360 n. 279 

Appellations. See Divine, Appellations 

‘Aqaba, Day of al-, 158, 353 n. 155 

Aqsà Mosque. See Mosque, Aqsa 

Arab, Arabs, 125, 163, 169, 170, 171, 182, 
183, 184, 185, 265; definition of the 
term, 185; reasons for the superiority 
of, 183-85; non-, 93, 125, 132, 137, 
165, 166, 171, 174, 176, 178, 179, 180, 
181, 182, 183, 184, 185, 203; some 
eminent non-, 181-82 
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Arabia, 163 

Arabic (language), 167; excellence of, 
185; most perfect language, 184; sym- 
bol of Islam, 205-206; non-, 205 

Arabism, non-, 181 

‘Arafa, ‘Arafat, 166, 251, 252, 254, 260, 
294, 313, 314, 358 n. 241, 362 n. 297; 
Day of, 13, 161, 209, 238, 251, 252, 
253, 294; veneration of the Day of, 
246; night of, 294 

‘Arafat, Mount, 314 

Arbela, 2 

Arch-Antichrist, 64 

Arch-Helper. See Sufi hierarchy 

Arch-Pole. See Sufi hierarchy 

Aristotle, 370 n. 403, 376 n. 493 

Aşbahānī, al-Hàfiz Abü'sh-Shaikh al-, 
168, 169 

Ash Wednesday 357 n. 234 

A‘sha Bahila (A‘sha b. Hirmàz), 220 

Ashàb ar-Raqim, 19, 308, 311, 371-72 n. 
418 

Ash‘ari, Abü Malik al-, 140 

Ash‘ari, Abū Masa al-, 123 

*Áshürà (10th Muharram), 13, 150, 186, 
187, 188, 189, 191, 213, 247, 317; Day 
of, 13, 150, 189, 238, 247, 294; fast of, 
186, 188, 189, 191, 355 n. 205; Jewish 
fast of, 189; novelties, innovations of, 
247; practices connected with, 13; ven- 
eration of, 246. See also Tasa? 

‘Asqalan, 256 

‘Assaf an-Nasrani, 80 

association, associationism (ascribing 
partners to God, shirk), 141, 282, 323, 
326. See also shirk 

Ata. See ‘Ata b. Abi Rabah 

*Atà b. Abi Rabab, 120 

‘At@ b. Dinar, 203 

Athram, al-. See Athram, Abü Bakr al- 

Athram, Abü Bakr al-, 178, 179, 288, 289 

‘Atiya al-(Aufi, 119, 311 

Attributes. See Divine, Attributes 

Attributes, denial of. See Divine, Attri- 
butes, denial of 

Au‘idiya, 86 
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Aus, 357 n. 218 

fAwwàm, Yahya b. Muhammad b. al-, 
371 n. 406 

Axis. See Sufi hierarchy 

Ayyübids, 48 

Azd, al-, 162 


Bàbil, 146, 352 n. 134 

Babili, Malkusha al-. See Malkusha al- 
Babili 

Babylonia. See Babil 

backgammon, 55 

Badawi, Ahmad al-, 61 

Badr, 257; battle of, 242 

Baghawi, Abū Muhammad al-Husain b. 
Mas'üd b. Muhammad al-, 9 

Baghdad, 2, 62, 272, 295; Ma‘raf al- 
Karkhi's grave at, 365 n. 346 

Bahrain, al-, 109, 201 

Baibars al-Jáshankir, Sultan al-Malik al- 
Muzaffar, 47, 48, 51, 52, 54, 56, 80, 
344 n. 220; building of a monastery 
by, 48, 338 n. 87 

Baibars, al-Malik az-Zahir, 48, 61 

Baihagi,al,203 

Bait al-Maqdis (Jerusalem), 21, 49, 72, 
188, 316-19, 323; cult of, 21-22, 316- 
19; merits of, 318; as a Muslim gibla, 
323; pilgrimage to, 317. See also Jeru- 
salem; Mosque, Aqsa; Palestine; Rock 

Bait al-Muqaddas, al-. See Bait al-Maq- 
dis 

Bakri, Nür ad-Din al-, 77 

Bal‘am b. Bà'ürà. See Bilam (Balaam) 
son of Be'or 

Baldwin II, King, 374 n. 466 

Balqà', al-, Syria, 163, 354 n. 166, 371-72 
n. 418 

B. (Banü) Hawazin, 349 n. 71 

B. (Banü) Kalb, 249 

B. (Bana) Ma'add b. ‘Adnan, 171 

B. (Bani) Makhzüm, 159 

B. (Band) Mustaliq, 351 n. 120 and 122 

B. (Banü) an-Nadir, siege of, 115 

B. (Banü) Najjar, 306 

B. (Banü) Quraiza, territory of, 115 


B. (Banü) Sa‘d, 161 

B. (Bani) Salim, 300 

B. (Banü) Taghlib, 169 

baptism, Baptism, 3, 222, 226, 359 n. 261 

Bara‘ b. al-‘Azib, al-, 159 

Baráhima (Brahmans, Brahmins), 136, 
351 n. 110, 358 n. 245 

Barak son of Abin'o-am, 278, 367 n. 356 

Barkh. See Barak son of Abin'o-am 

Barkwi, Muhi, ad-Din Muhammad al-, 
364 n. 326 and 331 

Barzah (a village in Syria), 369 n. 391 

Basra, 152, 252, 292 

Batiniya, 343 n. 218 

Battle of the Ditch. See Khandaq, battle 
of 

Ba‘tith, 212. See also Easter 

Bedouin, Bedouins: kinds of, 181; traits 
of, 182; Muslims must not imitate the, 
180-81 

Bedouinism, 181 

Being: Absolute 33, 35, 37 (see also al- 
wujüd al-muflaq in Glossary); Essence 
of, 28; existing, 38; metaphorical, 68; 
non-, 38; real 68; Unity of, 31, 34 

Berber (language), 206 

Bethlehem, 319 

Bilal. See Bilal b. Rabah 

Bilal b. Abi Hadrad, 149 

Bilal b. Rabah, 135, 165, 258; grave of, 
363 n. 322 

Bilfam (Balaam) son of Be'or, 273, 279, 
365 n. 350 

Birzali, ‘Alam ad-Din al-Qàsim b. Mu- 
hammad b. Yüsuf al-, 54, 339 n. 116 

Bishr al-Hafi, 85 

Bishr b. al-Khasasiya, 133 

Bistami, Abū Yazid (Bayazid) Taifür b. 
*jsà b. Surüshàn al-, 295, 368 n. 381; 
on saintly miracles (karamat), 64; on 
Sufism, 25; veneration of the tomb of, 
368 n. 381 

Black Stone, 22, 76, 259, 316, 372 n. 435; 
kissing and touching of, 313 

BuUnaniya convent at Fez, 338 n. 100 

Bu&th, battle of, 200, 357 n. 218 


Buddha-images, 259 

Bukhari, Muhammad b. Ismàáül Abū 
‘Abdallah al-Ju‘fi al-, 42, 52, 109, 110, 
139, 141, 146, 150, 152, 157, 158, 159, 
163, 166, 171, 186, 187, 188, 200, 220, 
300, 301, 315 

Burida b. al-Husaib, 260, 261 

Buwana (a place in the vicinity of Mecca), 
196 

Byzantines, Byzantium, 93, 97, 98, 108, 
110, 118, 137, 150, 165, 183, 352 n. 132 


Cairo, 7, 47, 48, 50, 51, 54, 60, 62, 77, 84, 
256; Dailam Quarter, 55; Gate Nasr, 
62; the Qadi’s Prison, 55, 56 

Caliphs, Right-Guided. See Right-Guided 
Caliphs 

Canaan, Tawfik, 60 

Canaanites, 136 

Canon Law of Islam. See figh in Glossary 

Caspian, 62 

celestial spheres, 365-66 n. 35] 

Central Asia, 61 

chess, 55 

Children of Israel, 99, 108, 109, 110, 116, 
151, 153, 158, 159. See also dhimmis in 
Glossary; Israelites; Jews; People of 
the Book 

Chinese shadows, 2 

Christ. See Jesus Christ 

Christian: cross, crosses, 168, 210, 225, 
226; disturbances of the year 1321, 82; 
faith, 284; fast, 208 (see also Lent); 
innovations, 319; knockers, 165, 168, 
170, 210, 227; monasticism, 156-58; 
saints and monks, 225; a, scribe, 123; 
story about some, unbelievers, 309 

Christianity, 2, 5, 7, 146, 210, 370 n. 403 

Christians, 14, 16, 39, 77, 78, 89, 92, 93, 
94, 95, 96, 98, 100, 101, 103, 118, 119, 
120, 122, 123, 125, 129, 133, 134, 149, 
150, 151, 156, 158, 160, 165, 167, 169, 
173, 180, 187, 196, 201, 202, 208, 209, 
211, 212, 213, 214, 221, 222, 225, 231, 
241, 242, 254, 260, 263, 264, 266, 273, 
280, 299, 316, 319, 321, 322, 323, 343 n. 
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218, 354 n. 2, 347 n. 25 and 38, 360-61 
n. 279, 370 n. 403, 374-75 n. 469; ex- 
pulsion of, from Arabia, 236; of Naj- 
ràn, 236; discriminatory treatment of, 
79-80; sever administrative measures 
taken by Qalà'ün against, 356 n. 210. 
See also dhimmis in Glossary; People 
of the Book 

Christmas, 2, 3, 4, 11, 13, 81, 219, 220, 
222, 243; carols, 2; practices, 222 

church, churches, 203, 204, 223, 225; 
burning of, 356 n. 210; demolition of 
Christian, 339 n. 101; prayer at or in 
a, 267 

Church of the Holy Sepulchre, 357 n. 236 

Church of Qumáma (Church of the 
Sweepings or of the Dunghill), 208, 
357 n. 236 

Church of the Resurrection (giyama), 357 
n. 236 

Community (Muslim), 271, 298, 308 

Companion, Companions (of the Pro- 
phet), 12, 14, 16, 19, 20, 22, 65, 69, 73, 
99, 108, 111, 113, 114, 115, 121, 122, 
134, 138, 141, 143, 145, 150, 162, 167, 
170, 173, 174, 175, 180, 182, 183, 187, 
189, 190, 202, 203, 235, 239, 242, 247, 
248, 250, 255, 256, 258, 262, 264, 268, 
269, 270, 272, 286, 287, 291, 300, 301, 
302, 304, 310, 311, 312, 317, 319, 347 
n. 40, 363 n. 323; female, 256. See also 
Sahaba in Glossary 

Consensus, 49, 98, 108, 167, 174, 189, 
191, 193, 194, 202, 214, 229, 231, 233, 
272, 275, 316. See also ijma‘ in Glossary 

Constantinople, 269 

Copts, 150 

cross, crosses. See Christian, cross, 
corsses 

Crusaders, 374 n. 464 and 466 

Crusaders, 75, 76, 342 n. 192 

cult: grave-, 5, 23, 271; of graves, 4, 84, 
273, 324, 325, 363 n. 320; of saints, 4, 
13-20, 47, 54, 77, 80, 324, 325; of 
sanctuaries, 13-20, 80; of tombs, 5 
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Dahhak b. Qais al-Fihri, ad-, 120 

Daimah (a Persian month), 205 

Dair Ayyüb (The Monastery of Job), 
204, 357 n. 225 

Dair at-Tajalli. See Tür Tábür 

Dair at-Tür. See Tür Tabar 

Damascus, Syria, 14, 51, 55, 61, 62, 77, 
80, 83, 84, 256, 302; Citadel at, 47, 83, 
84; Eastern Gate of, 255; Muslim ob- 
servance of Christian festival customs 
at, 208; relics of prophets and saints 
at, 255-56, 362 n. 306; Small Gate of, 
258; Western Gate of, 256; Umaiyad 
Mosque at, 84, 52 

Daniel, prophet, 17, 269, 365 n. 343 and 
344; tomb of, 365 n. 341 

dár al-harb (lands under non-Muslim 
rule), 190, 224, 225 

dar al-Islam (lands under Muslim rule), 
170, 190, 225 

dar al-kufr (lands of infidelity, unbelief), 
190 

Daraqutni, ad-, 304 

Darawardi, ‘Abd al-(Aziz b. Muhammad 
ad-, 290 

Dà'üd b. ‘Amr, 189 

David, 74, 115; 's Arch (Mibràb), 316, 
373 n. 443 

devil, Devil, devils, 58, 280, 298, 324; 
the horns of the, 135-36; against imi- 
tating the, 180-81. See also Iblis; Satan 

dhimmis (protected non-Muslims), social 
disabilities imposed upon the, 167-69, 
170 

Dhu'l-Hijja, 13, 294, 348 n. 66; first ten 
days of, 246; veneration of 18th, 242 

Dhü'n-Nün, 85 

differing, differing (from non-Muslims in 
every respect), 98-99, 126-31, 133-34, 
139; reasons for, 97-98 

discriminatory outfits (thiydb al-ghiyar), 
227. See also dhimmis in Glossary 

Divine (God's): Act, Acts, 86, 117; Appel- 
lations, 330; denial of, Appellations, 
326; Attributes, 86, 114, 322, 323, 329, 
330; denial of, attributes, Attributes, 


322, 323, 326, 328; distortion of the, 
Book (Torah), 153; Command, 45, 59, 
64, 117, 121, 328; Decree, 40; Forgive- 
ness, 348 n. 49; Injunctions, 329; Judg- 
ment, 44; Knowledge, 37, 38, 40; Law, 
103, 156, 206, 251; Lordship, 327 (see 
also rubübiya in Glossary); Love, 327; 
Might, 327; Mind, 35, 37; mysteries, 
67; Names, 67, 322, 330; Oneness, 
281, 282, 330; Pardon, 348 n. 49; 
Pleasure, 327; Power, 34, 38, 40; Pro- 
hibition, 44, 45, 64, 99; Promise, 86, 
327; punishment, 71 ; Scripture (Torah) 
153; Speech, 330; Threat, 327; Unity, 
5, 23, 29, 35, 44, 135, 326, 327, 330, 375 
n. 478, 375-76 n. 490; Will, 38, 44, 191; 
Words, 70 

Divine Unity, Partisans of (ahl at-Tau- 
hid), 326 

Divinity, 327. See also ulithiya in Glos- 
sary 

Dome. See Dome of the Rock 

Dome on Jabal (Mount) ar-Rabma (in 
Arafat), circumambulation of, 251 

Dome of the Rock (Qubbat as-Sakhra), 
21, 75, 76, 373-74 n. 456, 374 n. 457 

Druzes, 369 n. 395 


Easter, 3, 4, 11, 168, 203, 212, 357 n. 233, 
359 n. 259; eggs, 2, 4; fertility concepts 
linked with, 3-4; practices during, 3-4; 
Sunday, 209, 212, 358 n. 239 

Eastern Kings, 165 

Ego: Individual, 30; Universal, 30 

Egypt, 24, 77, 79, 83, 206, 256, 272, 295, 
303, 319; guardian of, 66 

emanation, principle of, 365-66 n. 351 

‘emigrants, the,’ 348 n. 52. See also Mu- 
hájirün in Glossary 

Epiphany, 3, 81, 359 n. 260 and 261 

essence, 376 n. 493 

Essence, Pure, 33 

Eternal Beloved (God), 367 n. 362 

Euclid's book on Geometry, 371 n. 408 

evil, 44, 143, 144, 145, 240, 241, 243, 244, 
245 


‘evil eye’ (a source of psychic influence), 
17, 210, 274, 276, 365~66 n. 351 

existence, 34, 37, 38, 39, 40, 239, 337 n. 
44, 376 n. 493 

Existence, Unity of, 35-46 

existents, 34, 35, 328, 329; particular, 126 

eye. See ‘evil eye’ 


fand. See in Glossary 

fancy, 31 

Farabi, al-, 370 n. 403 

Farewell Pilgrimage. See pilgrimage 

fast, fasting. See saum in Glossary 

fasting on yaum ash-shakk, 175 

Fath, Mount, 312 

Fatima (daughter of the Prophet), 158, 
159, 161 

Fatimids, 79, 374 n. 463 

Fazari, Burhan ad-Din al-, 73 

Fazari, Ibn ar-Rabi‘ b. Abi *Umaila al-, 
153 

Fazlur Rahman, 24, 25, 337 n. 44. 

festival: constituent elements, 241; defi- 
nition, 4, 198, 220; innovations, 12, 
241-43, 248-53, 255, 319 

Festival of Breaking the Ramadan Fast, 
348 n. 66. See also Fitr 

Festival of the Evening Feast. See Festi- 
val of the Table 

Festival of Immolation, 348 n. 66. See 
also Adha, Ud al-Adha; Nabr 

Festival of the Table (maida), 212 

festivals, character of the polytheists', 
194; general character, 1; influence of 
non-Muslim, 2-3; as a symbol of reli- 
gion, 206, 207 

festivals and holidays: Christian, 2-4, 8, 
11, 13, 81, 165, 168, 176, 194, 202-204, 
208-12, 219-22, 226-27, 243, 357 n. 
233 and 234, 358 n. 239, 359 n. 256-61; 
Jewish, 192, 228, 317; Muslim, 2, 5, 12, 
13, 19, 61, 77, 150-51, 158, 161, 166, 
168, 175, 186-89, 191-92, 195, 198, 
200, 207, 209, 211-13, 235, 237-38, 
241, 243, 246—54, 260, 266, 294, 301, 
313-14, 317, 320, 333 n. 4, 343 n. 218, 
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348 n. 66, 352 n. 143, 353 n. 155, 355 n. 
205, 359 n. 241, 362 n. 297; Pagan, 
195-96; Persian, 3, 81, 174, 203, 213, 
227, 357 n. 222; of the Scripturaries, 
196 

Fiqi, Muhammad Hamid al-, 7, 8, 355 n. 
203 

Fire, 74, 94 

Fitr, 212, 213, 253; Day of, 13, 168, 195, 
198, 207 

Franks, 48, 343 n. 218, 369 n. 395, 374 
n. 466 

Free Will, 27, 38; partisans of, 326 

Friday, 176, 198, 202; character of, 202; 
devotion during, night, 239-40; fast- 
ing on, 238, 239, 240; prayer, 237; 
veneration of, 246 

Friday of Crucifixion, 208 

Further Mosque (Aqs4 Mosque), 373 n. 
443 

Fusiis, author of the, 38. See also Ibn 
al-(Arabi 


Gabriel, Jabrail, Jibril, 69, 331, 319, 356 
n. 209, 362 n. 306. See also Holy Spirit, 
the 

general, 128 

Ghadir Khumm (near Mecca), 13, 242 

Ghazali, Abū Hamid al-, 26, 27, 28, 42, 
43, 262, 346-47 n. 24; Ibn Taimiya 
against, 365-66 n. 351 

Ghifari, Basra b. Abi Basra al-, 261 

Gibb, H.A.R., 24, 25 

gnosis, 328; concept of, 45 

Gnostics, 45 

God: impression of the foot of, 257; as 

light par excellence (an-nür), 28; mystical 
unity with, 23 

Goitein, S.D., 76, 373-74 n. 456, 374 n. 
457 

Good Friday, 3, 208, 211 

grave, graves: -cult, cult of, 4, 5, 23, 84, 
271, 273, 324, 325, 363 n. 320; devo- 
tional acts (prayer, supplication, etc.) 
at, 266-97; efficacy of dua at, 16; 
forbidden practices at, 298; innova- 
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tions at, 262, 325; adding a mosque 
structure to, 364 n. 328; pilgrimage to, 
47; visitation of, at specific times, 294- 
95; -worship, 273 

Great Pole. 
See Sufi hierarchy 

Greek (language), 206 


Hadi. See Ibn ‘Abd al-Hadi, Muhammad 
b. Ahmad 

Hafi, al-. See Bishr al-Hafi 

Hagar, 356 n. 209 

Haitham b. Shafa, al-, 162 

Hajjaj b. Hassan, al-, 173 

Hajjaj b. Yusuf, 248 

Hakam b. al-A‘raj, al-, 189 

Hakim, al- (Fatimid caliph), 357 n. 236 

Hakimiya, 343 n. 218 

Hallàj, al-Husain b. Mansür al-, 28, 29- 
32, 41, 45, 86, 87, 375 n. 490; on fan’, 
28-9 

Hama, 53 

Haman, 328, 376 n. 491 

Hamid, a certain, 41 

Hanifism, 354 n. 169 

Harb. See Kirmani, Abū Muhammad al- 

Hariri, ‘Ali b. al-Hasan al-, 341 n. 155 

Haririya (a sub-sect of the Rifafya Order 
of mystics), 62, 341 n. 155 

Harràn, Syria, 351 n. 108; home of the 
Sabians, 370 n. 403 

Harürlya, 86, 352 n. 126 

Hasan (of the Jawaliqi sub-sect of the 
Qalandariya), 61 

Hasan, al-. See Hasan b. Abi'l-Hasan, al- 

Hasan b. Abr'l-Hasan, al-, 173, 182 

Hasan b. Abi Talib, al-, 368 n. 380 

Hasan b. Muhammad, al-, 149 

Hasan b. Ziyàd, al-, 272 

Háshimites, B. (Band) Hashim: preferen- 
tial treatment and text exemption of, 
183, superiority of, 183 

Hátim, a certain, 63 

Heaven, 75 

Hebrew (language), 205 

Hebrews, 183 


Hebron, Syria, 374 n. 466 

hell, Hell, 39, 111, 113, 135, 343 n. 218, 
367 n. 362 

Helper. See Sufi hierarchy 

Helpers, 99, 348 n. 46. See also Ansar in 
Glossary 

Heraclius, 372 n. 440 

Hijàz, 257, 272, 302, 303, 317 

Hijr, al-, 146, 352 n. 130 and 131 

Hindi, Abū ‘Uthman al-, 166 

Hindi, Saft ad-Din al-, 51 

Hira, 320; Cave of, 15, 68, 69, 312, 320; 
Mount, 302, 312, 369 n. 389 

His (God's) House. See Ka‘ba 

Holy Land. See Jerusalem 

Holy Spirit, the, 115. See also Gabriel 

‘holy war’, 349 n. 77. See also jihad in 
Glossary 

‘Holy Waymark’, 371 n. 414 

Holy Writ, 172 

Horn, People of the. See People of the 
Horn 

House, the. See Ka‘ba 

House of God. See Ka‘ba 

Hüd, Prophet, 256, 362 n. 308 

Hudhaifa b. al-Yamàn, 109, 112, 167, 
171, 172, 173, 295; against luxury, 167 

Hudhail, 161 

Hujwiri, ‘Ali b. “Uthman al-Julabi al-, 
59 

Hunain, battle of, 118, 242 

Hurmuzan, 268 

Hurüriya (a sub-sect of the Kharijites), 
143 

Husain. See Husain b. Abi Talib, al- 

Husain b. Abi Talib, al-, 66, 247, 295, 
368 n. 380; martyrdom of, 13; false 
ascription of ‘Asqalan and Cairo tomb- 
sanctuaries (masháhid) to, 66, 256, 341 
n. 169, 363 n. 310 

hypocrites, Hypocrites, 92, 102, 103, 
104, 105, 107, 108, 109, 122, 181, 243, 
246, 286, 315. See also munáfiqün in 
Glossary 


Jblis (Satan), 265, 328; prototype of the 
Champion of God's Unity, 375-76 
n. 490 

Ibn ‘Abbas. See Ibn ‘Abbas, ‘Abdallah 

Ibn ‘Abbas, ‘Abdallah, 105, 108, 139, 
150, 158, 173, 186, 188, 189, 190, 202, 
252, 326; attitude of, towards fast of 
‘Ashura, 189-90 

Ibn ‘Abd al-Hadi, Muhammad b. Ah- 
mad, 78, 79, 83, 84. See also ‘Uqiid 

Ibn Abi'd-Dunyà, 289 

Ibn Abi Fuddaik, 19, 288, 289, 290 

Ibn Abi Mulaika, 289 

Ibn Abi Shaiba, 227 

Ibn Abi Suhail, Suhail, 160 

Ibn ‘Adil, 261 

Ibn al-‘Arabi, Mubyr'd-Din Muhammad, 
27-30, 34, 35, 37-40, 42-46, 51, 54, 
56, 59, 67, 68, 86, 87, 335 n. 3, 337 n. 
68, 341 n. 171; on fand, 29; rejection 
of indwelling (kulūl) by, 336 n. 10 

Ibn al-‘Arabi, Qadi Abü Bakr, 43 

Ibn ‘Asakir, 49, 60, 362 n. 306 and 307 

Ibn ‘Asakir, Hafiz Baha ad-Din, 73 

Ibn al-Baghdadi, See Amidi, Abū al- 
Hasan al- 

Ibn al-Bakkar, Zubair, 291 

Ibn Batta, 261, 286 

Ibn Battita, 48, 61, 338 n. 100 

Ibn Dihyà, Hafiz, 2 

Ibn al-Fàrid 51, 86 

Ibn al-Furat, 41 

Ibn al-Hajj, 6, 359 n. 256, 360 n. 279, 
361 n. 289; on pilgrimage to the Pro- 
phet's tomb, 334 n. 18 

Ibn Hanbal (son of Ahmad b. Hanbal), 
131, 132, 133 

Ibn Hazm, 72 

Ibn Jama‘a, Badr ad-Din, 49, 50, 54, 55, 

338 n. 94 

Ibn al-Jauzi, 6, 334 n. 14, 346 n. 24, 358 
n. 245 

Ibn Jubair, 2 

Ibn Jumla, 49, 84 

Ibn Kaisán, Muhammad, 290 

Ibn Kathir, Imad ad-Din, 9, 47, 51, 53, 
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56, 63, 342 n. 188; in defence of Ibn 
Taimiya, 49 

Ibn Khaldün, 367 n. 353 

Ibn Khallikàn, 2, 61-62 

Ibn Khatir, 83 

Ibn Maja, 133, 139, 141, 162, 248 

Ibn Makhlif, 51-54, 56 

Ibn Mas'üd, ‘Abdallah, 104, 109, 112, 
116, 153, 174, 175, 215 

Ibn al-Mubarak, 205 

Ibn al-Muljam, ‘Abd ar-Rahman, 349 n. 
16 

Ibn Najih, 189 

Ibn an-Nu‘man (al-Mufid), 363 n. 320 

Ibn Qaiyim al-Jauziya, 84, 344 n. 232, 
364 n. 326 

Ibn al-Qasim, 176, 225 

Ibn Rajab, 79 

Ibn Sabin, 31, 32, 34, 51, 86, 87, 336 n. 
33, 337 n. 68 í 

Ibn Sasari, 52, 53, 54 

Ibn Sinà, 37, 337 n. 44, 376 n. 493; ac- 
ceptance of occult phenomena, 365-66 
n. 351; 's denial of God's knowledge 
of the particulars, 365-66 n. 351; Ibn 
Taimlya against, 365-66 n. 351 

Ibn Sirin, 182 

Ibn Taimiya: attempt on the life of, 57, 
339 n. 129; condemnation of chess and 
backgammon by, 339 n. 121; 's defini- 
tion of festivals, 4, 11-12, 198, 220; 
against the Druzes, 369 n. 395; efforts 
of, to secure release of some Christians, 
343 n. 216; a fatwa of, condemning 
the Maulid festival, 335 n. 8; against 
Ghaz4li, 365-66 n. 351; against Ibn 
Sina, 365-66 n. 351; iconoclasm of, 
in Nàranj Mosque (at Damascus), 362 
n. 301; on innovation (bid'a), 7; letter 
of, to Qalà?ün justifying war against 
the Shifites, 343 n. 218; on logic, rea- 
son, 6; against adding a mosque struc- 
ture to a grave, 364 n. 328; on Muslim 
participation in non-Muslim festivals, 
11; against the Nusairis, 369 n. 395; 
participation of, in second Kasrawan 
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Expedition, 343 n. 218; on the Pro- 
phet's role as an intercessor, 372 n. 
421; rejection of, of universals (Nomi- 
nalism), 35-7, 337 n. 38; reputation 
of, as a saint, 334 n. 20, 367 n. 358; 
against ar-Rifa‘iya fugard, 62-3; on 
Sabians, 370-71 n. 403; on saintly 
miracles (karamat), 69-72; against the 
Shi‘ites, 80, 343 n. 218, 363 n. 320; 
trials of (mikan), 49-57, 82-5, 344 n. 
229; veneration of, 85 

Ibn ‘Umar. See ‘Abdallah b. “Umar b. 
al-KÀs 

Ibn ‘Umar. See ‘Abdallah b. (Umar b. 
al-Khattab 

Ibn Wahshiya, 306, 371 n. 406 

Ibn Wakil, 52 

Ibn Zabbála, Muhammad b. al-Hasan, 
290—92 

Ibn az-Zubair, ‘Abdallah, 75, 317 

Ibn az-Zubair, ‘Urwa, 73, 317 

Ibrahim (Abraham), 132. See also Abra- 
ham 

Ibrahim b. an-NakhaS, 252 

(Id, Major, the Day of, 266 

Ud, Minor, the Day of, 266 

Ud al-Adha, 348 n. 66 

Ud al-Fish, 212. See also Easter 

Ud al-Fitr, 348 n. 66 

Ud al-Ghifàs. See Baptism 

Ud al-Kabir, 212. See also Easter 

Ud an-Nür, 212. See also Easter 

Yds, Id, 192, 237, 238, 241, 249, 250, 
294; day of, 200; days of both, 246; 
prayers, 237; veneration of, 246 

Ikhnà'i, Tagi ad-Din al-, 84 

Tkrima, 182 

Tliya? (Jerusalem), 162 

imam. See in Glossary 

Imam Ahmad. See Ahmad b. Hanbal 

imama, 242 

independent judgment (ijtihad), 41, 69, 
97, 138, 230, 240, 274, 276. See also 
ijtihad in Glossary 

India, 32; polytheists of, 306 

Indian polytheists, 370 n. 403 


Indians, the, 150, 259 

innovation, innovations (bid‘a), 1, 7, 13, 
78, 91, 133, 158, 164, 193, 194, 207, 
208, 215, 216, 221, 229, 231-36, 238, 
240, 241, 243, 244, 248, 250, 252, 253, 
261, 262, 274, 287, 288, 291, 297-99, 
301, 302, 304, 308, 312, 314, 322, 323; 
definition of, 235-36; abominable, 231, 
232, 234, 235; good, 231, 232, 234, 235. 
See also bid‘a in Glossary 

inspiration, personal (i/ham), 70 

Intellect, Active, 365-66 n. 351 

Intelligence, Active, 67 

intercession, 4, 5, 11, 20, 23, 77, 308, 310, 
311, 321, 340 n. 151, 365-66 n. 351, 
375 n. 473 and 474; of the dead, 20, 
310, 311; of the living, 310; of living 
prophets and saints, 20, 310; of the 
Prophet, 321; of other prophets and 
angels, 321. See also shafa‘a; tawajjuh; 
tawassul; wasila in Glossary 

intuition. See veils, uncovering of 

Igtida (Kitab igtidd as-sirdt al-musta- 
qim mukhdlafat ashab al-jahim), 1, 6, 7, 
23, 24, 27, 46, 59; different editions of, 
7-8; possible date of composition of, 
7-8, 78-82; various readings of the 
title of, 1, 333 n. 2 

Trak. See Iraq 

Iraq, 2, 206, 256, 257, 272, 288, 295, 303, 
370 n. 403 

Ishaq b. Ibrahim, 131 

Ishaq (b. Rahwaih), 205 

Ishmael, 183, 356 n. 209 

Iskandari, Ibn ‘Ata Allah al-, 54-55, 
339 n. 115, 340-41 n. 152 

Ismail b. ‘Abd ar-Rahmàn b. Dhwaib, 
174 

Ismail b. Ishaq, 303 

Isma‘il b. *Ulaiya, 189 

Isma‘iliya, 343 n. 218 

Israelite lore, 365 n. 342. See also Isrá?ili- 
yat 

Israelites, 110, 118, 278, 324; ingratitude 
of the, to God’s bounties, 99; pro- 
phets, 299. See also dhimmis in Glos- 


sary; Children of Israel; Jews; People 
of the Book 

Isráfil, 331 

Isr@iliyat, 21, 317, 318 

*Itbán b. Malik, 300, 301 

Tyad, Qadi, 303 


Jabal (Syrio-Lebanese mountains), 80, 
81, 343 n. 218; the, region, 369 n. 395 

Jabarites, 86 

Jabir b. ‘Abdallah, 137, 141, 146, 15], 
229, 263, 351 n. 112 

Jabir b. Hayyan, 367 n. 353 

Jaghan, Saif ad-Din, 53 

Jahmites, Jahmiya, 52, 86 

Jam‘. See Muzdalifa 

Jama‘a, Badr ad-Din, visit of, to Jerusa- 
lem, 78 

Jamal ad-Din (minister of the Zangid 
ruler Nir ad-Din Mahmüd), 364 n. 
339 

Jauziya, al-. See Ibn Qaiyim al-Jauziya 

Jerusalem, 14, 15, 21, 22, 72-8, 80, 171, 
207, 208, 211, 257, 313, 316, 342 n. 
19] and 192, 344 n. 232, 347 n. 27, 
353 n. 162, 373 n. 443; Christian struc- 
tures at, 76; cult of, 76; journeying to, 
251; pilgrimage to, 72-82; sanctity of, 
49; Sufi sayings on the veneration of, 
374 n. 457. See also Bait al-Maqdis; 
lliya ; Mosque, Aqsa; Palestine; Rock 

Jesus, birthday of. See Christmas 

Jesus Christ, 22, 95, 96, 115, 208, 209, 
211, 212, 222, 225, 242, 266, 299, 302, 
319, 323, 346 n. 14, 347 n. 25, 357 n. 
224, 375 n. 473; sacrifices made to, 228 

Jewish: faith, 284; lore and legend, 317 
(see also Isr@éliyat); trumpet, 165 

Jews, 14, 16, 39, 77, 78, 80, 92-6, 98, 
100-103, 118-20, 122-23, 125, 129, 
131-34, 149-52, 158-61, 164, 165, 171- 
75, 186-89, 191, 196, 201, 202, 208, 
209, 211, 214, 241, 242, 254, 264, 266, 
273, 292, 316, 318, 322, 323, 343 n. 
218, 345 n. 2, 346 n. 14, 347 n. 25 and 
38, 349 n. 72, 350 n. 94, 356 n. 210, 
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360-61 n. 279, 370 n. 403, 374-75 n. 
469; of Khaibar, 79-80, 236; distor- 
tion of the Divine Scripture (Torah) by 
the, 153, 159; expulsion of the, from 
Arabia, 236; social isolation of the, 
under caliphs, 79-80; veneration of 
the Rock (Sakhra) by the, 316. See 
also Children of Israel; dhimmis in 
Glossary; Israelites; People of the 
Book 

Jibril. See Gabriel 

Jihad (struggle in the way of God). See 
in Glossary 

Jilàn, 62 

Jilani, Jili, ‘Abd al-Qadir al-, 62; against 
use of non-Muslim garb, 178; Ibn Tai- 
miya's admiration of, 340 n. 151 

Jill. See Jilàni 

John, 222 

Joseph, 220 

Jubbà'i, al-, 38 

Judaism, 2, 5, 7, 146 

Judgment Day: eve of, 118; place of, 74. 
See also Last Day; Resurrection Day 

Jubfa, al- (near Mecca), 174 

Jum'at as-Salabit. See Friday of Cruci- 
fixion 

Junaid, Abü'l-Qàsim b. Muhammad al-, 
33, 45, 59, 85, 278, 367 n. 355; on Su- 
fism, 25; on Tauhid (Monotheism), 
335 n. 3 

Jurhumites, 353 n. 165 

Jurisprudence, Sources of, 107 

Jurists, 46. See also fugahá? in Glossary 

‘Just’, the forty. See Sufi hierarchy 

Juzajani, Abū ‘Ali al-, 72 


Ka‘b. See Ka‘b al-Abbàr 

Ka‘b al-Ahbar, 73, 74, 171, 172, 269, 
316-18, 365 n. 342, 373 n. 447; relia- 
bility of, 318 

Ka‘ba (in Mecca), 22, 144, 163, 171, 187, 
188, 191, 215, 251, 259, 295, 298, 306, 
309, 313, 322, 324, 325, 352 n. 127, 
353 n. 165, 356 n. 209, 372 n. 434 and 
435 
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Kahf Jibril, 362 n. 306 

kalàm (scholastic theology). See in Glos- 
sary 

Karak (in Syria), 50, 356 n. 210 

Karim ad-Din, 51 

Kasrawàn Expedition: first, 369 n. 395; 
second, 343 n. 218, 369 n. 395 

Kazirani, 374 n. 457 

Khaibar, 236, 348 n. 67; people of, 186 

Khalid b. Dinar, Abū Khalda, 268-69 

Khalid b. Ma‘dan, 179, 180 

Khàlid b. Said b. al-KAs, 206 

Khilid b. ‘Urfuta, 168 

Khálid b. Walid, 254 

Khallàl, Abū Muhammad al-Hasan b. 
Muhammad al-, 132, 173, 350 n. 98 

Khamis al-Kabir, al-. See Thursday, 
Great 

Khandaq, battle of, 242, 349 n. 68 

Khàrijites, 86; denial of the Prophet's in- 
tercession by, 321 

Khazraj, 357 n. 218 

Khiragi, Aba ‘Ali al-, 270 

Khuraàsàn, 72, 206, 303 

Khuza‘a, 163 

Kirmani, Abū Muhammad b. Harb al-, 
148, 204, 352 n. 140 

kitàbi, kitabiyiin. See in Glossary 

Kitbugha, al-Malik al-‘Adil Zain ad- 
Din, 62 

knockers. See Christian, knockers 

knowledge, intuitive, 68 

Kókbürü, al-Malik al-Mu‘azzam Muzaf- 
far ad-Din, 2 

Koran (al-Qur!àn) as polytheism, 367 n. 
362 

Küfa, 256 

kufr (unbelief). See in Glossary 

Kuraib b. Abi Muslim, 202 

Kuraish (Quraish), 159, 163, 235, 312, 
355 n. 191; observance of ‘Ashira by 
the, 187, 188; superiority of the, 183 

Kutubi, Muhammad b, Shakir al-, 343 n. 
209 


Laila (wife of Bishr b. al-Khasásiya), 133 


Lailat an-Nür, 208 

Lane, E.W., 60, 61, 62 

Laoust, Henri, 1, 9, 50, 57, 79, 85, 356 n. 
210 

Last Day, 126. See also Judgment Day; 
Resurrection Day 

Last Judgment, 374 n. 457 

Last Supper, 212, 358 n. 249 

Lat, al-, 15, 254, 255, 264, 362 n. 299 

Law, the, 255, 278, 291, 314. See also 
Shari'a in Glossary 

Lent, 211, 357 n. 232 and 234; Christian 
fast of, 3 

logic, limitations and deficiencies of, 6 

Logos, theory of the, 59 

Lubna, 277 


Matadd, 149, 171, 

Ma‘fir, 162 

Madá!in Salih. See Hijr, al- 

Madina, al-. See Medina 

Magharat Dam Qābīl, 362 n. 306. See 
also Abel's Blood, Cavern of 

Maghrib, the (North-West Africa), 303, 
338 n. 100 

Maghribi, Aba Ya'qüb al-, 33 

Magian faith, 284 

magic, 17, 276, 356-66 n. 351, 367 n. 353 
(see also sorcery); natural, 274 

Mahdi, Muhammad b. al-Hasan al-, al- 
Qà'im bi-amri'l-Làh, 81, 82 

Mahrajan, 3, 174, 203, 213, 227; fast on, 
229 

Maimonides, Moses, 43 

Maimüna (a wife of the Propbet), 74 

Maimüni, al-, 149 

Majriti, Maslama b. Ahmad al-, 367 n. 
353; on planet-worship, 370 n. 401 

Makhzümi, a, woman, 158 

Malamatiya, 61-2. See also Qalandariya 

Malik. See Malik b. Anas 

Malik b. Anas, 19, 160, 161, 176, 225, 
226, 233, 252, 286, 287, 288, 289, 291, 
296, 300, 303, 304, 306, 307, 373 n. 
450; attitude of, towards the Prophet’s 
grave, 19; on suspending work on Fri- 


day, 176; against use of non-Arab 
garb, 176 

Malik b. al-Dukshum, 352 n. 136 

Malkusha (Tankulüshàh, Tinkutüsh) al- 
Bābilī, 306, 371 n. 405 

Mamlüks, 46; patronage of Sufis, 46, 48, 
50 

Man, Absolute, 35 

Ma‘n b. ‘Adiy, 352 n. 136 

Manát, 254-55, 324, 362 n. 304 

Manbiji, Nasr b. Sulaiman b. ‘Umar 
Abū Fath al-, 43, 50-3, 55-7, 84; 
hostility of, towards Ibn Taimiya, 47 

manness, absolute, 35 

Mansür, Aba Ja‘far al- (Abbasid caliph), 
371 n. 408 

maqam Ibrahim, 369 n. 386. See also 
Abraham, ’s station 

Maqdisi, Abü'l-Ma'àli al-Musharraf b. 
al-Murajja b. Ibrahim al-, 73 

Maadisi, Shaikh Abü'l-Faraj ash-Shirazi 
al-, 271 

Maqdisi, Shaikh Abü Muhammad al-, 
262 

Maqrizi, Taqi ad-Din Ahmad b. ‘Ali al-, 
48, 49, 50, 61, 82 

Ma‘raf al-Karkhi, Abū Mahfiz b. Firüz 
or Firüzàn: intercession and pilgri- 
mage to the grave of, 365 n. 346 and 
347; miraculous powers of the grave 
of, 365 n. 347; supplication and its 
efficacy at the grave of, 16, 270, 295, 
365 n. 346 and 347 

Marwa, al- (a small hill near Ka‘ba), 171, 
324 

Marwazi, al-, 132, 252, 270 

Mary, 211; son of. See Jesus Christ 

maskíar al-haram, al-. See Sacred Monu- 
ment, the 

masjid ad-dirar. See Mosque, Opposition 

Masjid al-Harám, al-. See Mosque, Holy 

Masjid fi Qubbat al-Lahm (Mosque of 
the Palm), 363 n. 316 

Massignon, L., 24, 349 n. 82, 375 n. 470 

Matthews, Charles, D., 74, 342 n. 187, 
343 n. 203 
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Maulid, 2, 5, 13, 243, 333 n. 4; celebra- 
tion of, at Arbela, 2; condemnation of, 
by Ibn Taimiya, 335 n. 8; genesis of, 2 

maulids, 61 

Maundy Thursday. See Thursday, Maun- 
dy 

Mausili, Abū Yala al-. See Abū Yala 
al-Mausili 

Mecca, 2, 15, 60, 65, 75, 134, 135, 144, 
163, 251, 254, 255, 256, 257, 258, 301, 
312, 313, 314, 316, 325 

Meccans, 163 

Medina (al-Madina), 65, 102, 135, 137, 
141, 151, 154, 186, 188, 195, 201, 242, 
252, 254, 255, 256, 278, 287, 289, 291, 
292, 293, 298, 301, 304, 312, 313, 314, 
315, 316, 319, 320, 325 

Medina Mosque. See Mosque, at Me- 
dina 

Mesopotamia, 2 

Messiah, the. See Jesus Christ 

Mihragan. See Mahrajan 

Mikhail, 331 

Mina, 260, 294, 313; Days of, 209 

Miracle of the Holy Fire, 209, 358 n. 237 

miracles: of prophets, 59; pseudo, 60-61 ; 
of the Rifá&ya, 60-63; saintly, 58, 59, 
69-72. See also karamat; muSiza in 
Glossary 

Misri, Abü'l-Husain al-. See Haitham b. 
Shafa, al- 

Mizzi, Jamal ad-Din al-, 52 

Monastery: Siryáqüs, 50; Safid as-Su‘a- 
da, in Cairo, 51 

monasticism, 96, 133, 153-54, 346 n. 23 
(see also rahbaniya in Glossary); Chris- 
tian 156-58 

Mongol invasion of Syria in 1299, 343 n. 
216 

Mongols, 369 n. 395 

Monism. See Unity of Existence 

monotheism, 163, 164, 302, 328 

Moses, 34, 95, 116, 118, 132, 159, 165, 
186, 188, 189, 192, 262, 273, 279, 312, 
324, 327, 330, 346 n. 22, 373 n. 447, 
375 n. 473; footprint of, 14, 257 
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Mosque: Aqsa, al-Agsà (al-Masjid al- 
Aqsa), 15, 21, 22, 74, 75, 76, 77, 82, 
251, 252, 253, 261, 316, 317, 320; of B. 
Mu'áwiya, 111; Damascus, 256, 362 n. 
308, 370 n. 403; of the Footprint, 14, 
257; Great (at Damascus), 363 n. 315; 
at Mecca, Holy, the Sacred (al-Masjid 
al-Haram), 15, 21, 22, 74, 76, 77, 82, 
100, 250, 251, 253, 260, 261, 298, 314, 
315, 316, 317, 320, 373 n. 452; at Me- 
dina, the Prophet’s, 15, 21, 22, 74, 76, 
71,82, 250, 253, 261, 268, 286, 287, 288, 
316, 317, 320; Nàranj, 362 n. 301; Op- 
position (masjid ad-dirar), 147, 314, 
315, 352 n. 136; of the Palm, 257, 363 
n. 316; Quba’, at Quba’, 147, 314, 315, 
373 n. 442; south of Damascus, 257; 
Umaiyad, 84, 52, 334 n. 3 

mosque, my. See Mosque, the Prophet's 

mosques, burning of Muslim, 339 n. 101, 
356 n. 210 

Mosul, 2 

Mount Sinai, 372 n. 429. See also Tür 
Sina, Mount 

Mu‘adh b. Jabal, 104, 155, 172, 256 

Mu'àwiya, 111, 151, 317, 318; against 
imitation of non-Muslims, 173; on 
hair style, 151 

Mughira, 173 

Mughira b. Shu‘ba, 254 

Muhàjirün. See in Glossary 

Muhammad, 176 

Muhammad b. ‘Ali Jawad, 295 

Muhammad b. Harb. See Kirmani, Abi 
Muhammad b. Harb al- 

Muhammad b. Hilal, 292 

Muhammad b. Ishaq, 268 

Muhanna. See Muhanna b. Yahya 

Muhannà! b. Isa, Amir Husàm ad-Din, 
54 

Muhannà b. Yahya, 2, 204, 223 

Muharram, 189, 294; first decade of, 246; 
veneration of, 246 

Muhibb, Samnün al-, 59, 277, 367 n. 354 

Mufizz li-Dini’l-Lah, al- (Fatmid ca- 
liph), 357 n. 221 


Mujáhid, 103, 205 

Mukhtar b. Abi ‘Ubaida al-, 247 

Munaibi', al-, 63, 64 

Muntashar, Ibráhim b. Muhammad al-, 
247 

Murjite, the, 86 

Mursi, Abü'I-Hasan al-, 339 n. 115 

Masa b. Ja‘far, 295 

musical sessions, concerts, 96, 277 

Muslim. See Muslim b. al-Hajjaj 

Muslim b. al-Hajjaj, 109, 110, 111, 112, 
121, 132, 133, 134, 135, 137, 140, 141, 
146, 150, 157, 158, 159, 163, 166, 171, 
180, 186, 187, 188, 189, 200, 211, 220, 
229, 230, 242, 247, 261, 263, 300, 315, 
331 

Muslim observance of Christian festival 
rites and customs, 211 

Musnad, 116, 133, 171, 249, 304, 373 n. 
450 

Mutawakkil, Jafar b. Muhammad al-, 170 

Muctazilites, 26, 38, 86, 308, 346 n. 22 

Muzdalifa, 166, 175, 260, 294, 313 

mystics, 325, 327; on prayer, 282 

mystical vision. See kashf in Glossary 

Mystical Vision, People of, 43 


Nabataean Agriculture, 371 n. 406 

Nabateans, 316 

Náfif b. Jubair b. Mutfim, 151, 288 

Nafisa, Lady, Sitta (great-granddaughter 
of al-Hasan b. Abi Talib), 66, 295, 
368 n. 380 

Nahr, 212, 213; Day of, 209. See also 
Adhà 

Nairüz, 3, 174, 203, 213, 227; celebration 
of, among Copts, 357 n. 221; fast on, 
229 

Najashi, 235 

Najràn, 201, 236 

Nakhla, valley of, 362 n. 303 

Names. See Divine, Names 

Nas@i, an-, 162 

Nágiba, 247, 248 

Nasibin, 2 

Nàsir-i-Khusraw, 374 n. 466 


Nasr (a pre-Islamic deity), 264 

Nazzàl b. Sabra, an-, 112 

New Year's Day, 81. See also Nairüz 

Nimrod kings, pagan, 136 

Nirüz. See Nairüz 

Nisàn, 208 

Noah, 264, 265, 328, 375 n. 473. See also 
Nüb 

Nominalist, Nominalists, 35, 36, 39 

non-Arabs. See Arabs, non- 

North Pole, prayer towards, 370 n. 403 

North-West Africa (al-Maghrib), 206 

Nah (Noah), people of, 108 

Nir ad-Din Mabmüd, the Zangid, 48-9 

Nusairis, Nusairiya, 81, 343 n. 218, 369 
n. 395 


oaths, 307. See also swearing 

Omnipotence, 281, 284 

Oneness, God's. See Divine (God's), 
Oneness 

opposition (mukhálafa), categorical, 123- 
29. See also differing 

Orthodox Sect, 85-6 

Orthodoxy, 4 


Paganism (jahiliya), 5, 13, 140-46 (see 
also jahiliya in Glossary); absolute 
and relative, 146; nature and defini- 
tion, 144-46 

Palestine, 60, 312. See also Bait al-Maq- 
dis; Jerusalem 

Palm Sunday, 3, 11, 168, 194, 203, 204, 
211. See also Sha‘anin 

pantheism, 328-29. See also Unity of 
Being; Wahdat al-Wujid in Glossary 

Paradise, 44, 74, 104, 305, 343 n. 218, 
348 n. 49, 367 n. 362, 369 n. 397, 375 
n. 473 

particular, particulars, 35, 125, 138, 365- 
66 n. 351 

Partisans of Divine Unity. See Divine 
Unity, Partisans of 

partisans of Free Will. See Free Will, 
partisans of 

People of the Bench, 64-5 
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People of the Book, 82, 89, 90, 93, 95, 
102, 108, 121, 122, 131, 133, 139, 158, 
345 n. 5. See also Scripturaries 

People of Hell, 78 

People of the Horn (a Jewish sect), 153 

People from the Invisible, 66 

People of the Qibla (Muslims), 102 

Persia, Persians, 93, 97, 108, 110, 118, 
137, 150, 162, 163, 165, 183, 201, 204, 
256; excellence of the, 185; Sassanian, 
176 

Persian: bow, 179; language, 206 

Pharaoh, the, 34, 40, 186, 328, 375 n. 490 

philosophers on prayer, 282, 284 

pilgrimage, Pilgrimage (kajj), 19, 77, 251, 
253; rites of the, 116, 286; Farewell, 
161, 242, 312; Major (kajj), 301, 343 n. 
218; Minor (fumra), 301, 343 n. 218. 
See also kajj, ‘umra in Glossary 

pious retreat. See ‘ukaf in Glossary 

planets, talismans of, 307 

plants, spirituality of, 371 n. 406 

Pleiades, 182 

Pole of the World. See Sufi hierarchy 

poll tax, 190. See also jizya in Glossary 

polytheism, 14, 23, 33, 44, 47, 163, 259, 
265, 270, 302, 307. See also shirk in 
Glossary 

polytheists, 39, 65, 100, 118, 131, 136, 
142, 149, 166, 171, 177, 186, 265, 273, 
280, 320, 370 n. 403. See also mushri- 
kün in Glossary 

Pond, the Prophet's (pond of interces- 
sion), 109, 348 n. 49 

poort tax. See zakat in Glossary 

prayer, prayers: Alfiya, 12, 249, 334 n. 3, 
361 n. 282; in a church, 267; at a 
cross, 267; of filial piety, 249; funeral, 
250; of nisf Sha(bàün, 361 n. 282; 
Ragh@ib, 12, 241, 242, 361 n. 282; for 
rain (istisqga@), 12; at solar eclipse 
(khusüf), 12, 13; tarawih, 156, 231, 234 
n. 153, 360 n. 279; of Umm Daà'üd, 
242. See also salat in Glossary 

Predestination, preordination, 27, 114, 
117, 280, 327, 328, 329 
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preeminent ones. See Sufi hierarchy 

preordination. See Predestination 

Prophet, the (Muhammad b. ‘Abdallah): 
ascension of, to Heaven (mi‘rdj), 21, 
75, 171, 374 n. 457; birthday of (Mau- 
lid), 2, 5, 13, 243, 333 n. 4; conduct at 
the grave of, 286-92, 303, 304; efficacy 
of prayer at the grave of, 19; eulogies 
on, 2; grave of, 15, 16, 18, 19, 268, 270, 
278, 286; imprint of the foot of, 257, 
362 n. 301; instances of accord of, with 
the Scripturaries, 186, 188; intercession 


of, 375 n. 474; kissing and touching of 


the grave of, 288-89, 363 n. 323; man- 
ner of the prayer of, 154-56; Pond of, 
109, 348 n. 49; seeking relics of, for 
devotional exercises, 299, 300, 301, 302, 
303, 304, 311, 312, 313; story of the 
growth of the mosque of, 364 n. 338; 
against tomb-worship, 14, 15; unusual 
feats of, 285; unusual feats and hap- 
penings at the grave of, 293; venera- 
tion of the grave of, 18 

prophet, prophets: stations of, 255, 299; 
veneration of the abodes, relics, sta- 
tions of, 14, 300, 301, 302, 303, 304 

Prophet's Mosque, the. See Mosque, the 
Prophet's 

Prophethood, 67. See also Nubuwwa in 
Glossary 

protected non-Muslims. See dhimmis in 
Glossary 

Prototypes, 39; the fixed, of things, 35-7. 
See also ‘aydn ath-thábita, al- in Glos- 
sary 

Pure Creed (Islam), 89 

purity, ritual, cultic, 134. See also ritual 
cleanliness; tahdra in Glossary 


Qadarites, 86, 308 

Qádiriya (a Sufi Brotherhood), 62, 340 n. 
150 

Qà'im bi-amri'I-Làh. See Mahdi, Muham- 
mad b. al-Hasan al-, Qim bi-amri'l- 
Làh 

Qais b. ‘Ubada, 166 


Qalandariya, 61-2, 65, 340 n. 145. See 
also Malàmatiya 

Qal@in, Sultan Nasir ad-Din Muham- 
mad b., 47, 50, 56, 57, 80, 84, 338 n. 
100, 343 n. 218; administrative measu- 
res of, against Jews and Christians, 
356 n. 210; building of a dome over 
the Prophet’s tomb chamber by, 364 n. 
340; Ibn Taimiya's influence over, 47, 
344 n. 220, 356 n. 210 

Qarmatian, Qarmatians, 40, 43 

Qàsiyün, Mount (in Syria), 302, 312, 362 
n. 306, 369 n. 391 

Qastallàni, al-, 372 n. 421 

Qatada, 103, 119, 132, 265 

Qazwini, Imam ad-Din al-, 53 

Qazwini, Jalal ad-Din Muhammad al-, 
84, 344 n. 232 

qibla (direction of Mecca). See in Glos- 
sary , 

Qub#@ (a place near Medina), 155, 352 n. 
138 

Qubbat as-Sakhra. See Dome of the 
Rock 

qubüriyün (believers in spiritual powers 
of graves), 273, 274, 294, 298, 365 n. 
348 

Qudaid mountain, 255 

Qünawi, Sadr ar-Rümi al-, 43, 336 n. 33 


Rabba, the House of, 254 

Rabi(a b. Abi ‘Abd ar-Rabmàn, 290, 291 

Rabia b. al-Hárith, 161 

Ráfida, Rawáfid, 86, 177, 247, 248, 319; 
heretical innovations of, 302 

Rahma, Jabal ar- (Mount of Mercy), 251, 
314, 358 n. 241 

Rahma, Mount. See Rahma, Jabal ar- 

Rahman, Fazlur. See Fazlur Rahman 

Rajab, 12, 248, 294; devotional acts dur- 
ing the first Friday night of, 238; fast 
of, 248; fast of first Thursday of, 238; 
fasting during, 250; first decade of, 
248; first Thursday of, 12; first night 
of, 246, 249; veneration of, 12, vene- 
ration of first Friday night of, 241, 242; 


veneration of first Thursday of, 241, 
242 

Ramadan, 13, 151, 175, 187, 188, 211, 
235, 238, 248, 250, 320, 353 n. 153, 361 
n. 292; last decade of, 13, 246; leng- 
thening the duration of, 239 

Ragim, village of (in al-Balqa?), 371-72 n. 
418 

Rawafid. See Rdfida 

Rázi, Fakhr ad-Din ar-, 351 n. 108, 370 
n. 402 

Real, Real, the (God), 28, 29, 31, 32, 33, 
34, 35, 38 

Reality, the (God), 28, 34, 67; vision of, 
28 

reason. See logic 

register of pensions (diwdn al- &Afà)), 183, 
235 

Resurrection Day, 3, 39, 74, 107, 110, 
118, 122, 140, 148, 152, 174, 184, 202, 
203, 289, 310, 372 n. 421, 374 n. 457, 
375 n. 473. See also Judgment Day; 
Last Day 

Revelation, 45, 70, 100, 312 

Rif. See Rifafya 

Rifá'i, Ahmad b. ‘Ali Aba’l-‘Abbas ar-, 
62 

Rifāí, Shaikh Salih al-Ahmadi ar-, 62, 
63, 64 

Rifāíya (a Sufi Brotherhood), 61, 62, 64, 
341 n. 153; mendicants, 71; miracles, 
60-63 

Right-Guided Caliphs, 123, 149, 173, 183, 
229, 252, 288, 302, 312, 317 

Righteous Caliphs. See Rigbt-Guided 
Caliphs 

rijal al-ghaib. See People from the Invisible 

ritual cleanliness, 157. See also purity; 
fahara in Glossary 

Robson, James, 9, 334 n. 27 

Rock, the, 14, 21, 22, 73-77, 171, 172, 
251, 257, 313, 316-18, 324; circumam- 
bulation of, 251; ‘Abdallah b. ‘Umar’s 
conduct at, 316, 317; idealization of, 
76; as Jewish gibla, 317; oath at, 317- 
18; veneration of, 317 
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Romans, 372 n. 440 

Rubrica Sinopica. See mughr@ in Glos- 
Sary 

Rukana, 149 

Rimi, Jalal ad-Din, 375 n. 483 


Sabaeans, 351 n. 108 

Sabbath, 192, 228, 317. See also Saturday 

Sabianism, Sabians, 5, 117, 136, 146, 221, 
306, 370-71 n. 403. See also Sabaeans 

Sabt an-Nür, 208 

Sacred City. See Mecca 

Sacred House. See Ka‘ba 

Sacred Land. See Jerusalem 

‘Sacred Monument’, the, 308, 371 n. 414 

Sacred Mosque, the. See Mosque, the 
Sacred 

Sacred Precinct. See Ka‘ba 

Sa‘d. See Sa‘d b. Abi Waqqāş 

Sa‘d b. Abi Waqgàs, ‘Amir b., 111, 172 

Safa, as- (a small hill near Ka‘ba), 171, 
324 

Sahih, Sahihs (collections of the Pro- 
phet's sayings), 42, 92, 109, 110, 111, 
116, 121, 123, 131, 132, 133, 151, 171, 
189, 242, 283, 304, 306, 318, 319, 320 

S@Pib b. Yazid, as-, 133 

Safid. See Said b. Mansür 

Said b. Mansür, 132, 133, 160, 172, 174, 
287 

Sa'id b. al-Musaiyib, 163, 288, 293 

saint, saints: cult of, 4, 13-20, 47, 54, 77, 
80, 324, 325; -veneration, 5, 58, 80; ve- 
neration of relics and abodes of, 14; 
-worship, 5, 23, 58, 59, 64, 68, 278, 
279, 280 

Sainthood, 23, 66; concept of, 67-9. See 
also Waldya in Glossary 

saintly, graces, miracles, 58, 59, 69-72. 
See also kardma; kardmat in Glossary 

Saintship. See Sainthood 

Sakhra, the. See Rock, the 

Sakina, Sitnà (daughter of al-Husain b. 
Abi Talib), 368 n. 380 

Saladin, 2, 48 

Salaf (pious forebears). See in Glossary 
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Salar, Amir, 54, 56 

Salih, prophet, 352 n. 130 and 131 

Sallamt, as-, 72 

Salama b. al-Akwa‘, 301 

Salma b. Wardan, 292 

Salmfn al-Farisi, 182, 183, 295 

Salman the Persian. See Salman al-Fa- 
risi 

Samaritains, 356 n. 210 

sanctuaries, tomb-. See tomb-sanctuaries 

Sanctuary, the. See Jerusalem 

Sanctuary, the. See Ka‘ba 

Sari as-Saqati, 365 n. 347, 367 n. 354 

Satan, 93, 180, 183, 199, 208, 212, 213, 
248, 298, 367 n. 359. See also devils; 
Iblis 

Satanism, 181 

Saturday, 176, 202; Holy, 81; fast on, 229 

Saturday (Holy Sabbath, Easter Eve), 
209, 358 n. 238 

Sauvaget, Jean, 48 

Sawwiàq, ‘Ali b. Abt Salih al-, 167 

scholastic theologians, 125, 282, 326, 350 
n. 90. See also mutakallimün in Glos- 
Sary 

Schreiner, Martin, 78 

Scripturaries, the, 79, 80, 81, 100, 111, 
121, 122, 131, 132, 139,150, 151, 152, 
154, 160, 166, 170, 172, 174, 175, 176, 
177, 179, 180, 186-91, 193, 196, 199, 
200, 202, 203, 204, 207, 228, 229, 230, 
257, 263, 295, 302, 316, 318, 320, 345 
n. 4. See also Christians; dhimmis in 
Glossary; Jews; People of the Book 

Scripture: Qur'àn, 112, 113, 329; Torah, 
153, 159 

Seal of Prophets, 215 

Seal of Saints, 65 

sectarians, the (ahl al-ahwa?), 302 

sects, Muslim: Au'idiya (sub-sect of the 
Qadarites), 86; Batiniya, 343 n. 218; 
Hakimiya, 343 n. 218; Hurürlya (sub- 
sect of the Khárijites), 143; Isma‘fliya, 
343 n. 218; Jabarites, 86; Jahmites, 
Jahmiya, 52, 86, Kharijites, 86; Mur- 
jite, the, 86; Mu‘tazilites, 26, 38, 86, 


308, 346 n. 22; Nàsiba, 247, 248; Nusa- 
iris, Nusairiya, 81, 343 n. 218, 369 n. 
395; Qadarites, 86, 308; Qarmatians, 
40, 43; Ráfida, Rawafid, 86, 177, 247, 
248, 319; Shi'ites, 7, 38, 361 n. 291; 
Wahhabis, 372 n. 437; Zahirites, 306 

Seljuks, 48 

Shanin, 211, 226, 227. See also Palm 
Sunday 

Sha‘ban, 12, 248, 294, 361 n. 292; fasting 
during, 249; fasting on last night of, 
238; fasting in mid-, 249; night of mid-, 
248, 249; veneration of, 12 

Shaddad b. Aus, 132 

Shàdhili, ash-, 69 

Shadhili, Abü'l-Hasan ‘Ali b. ‘Abdallah 
ash-, 340 n. 152 

Shafif, Abū ‘Abdallah Muhammad b. 
Idris ash-, 160, 173, 178, 225, 272, 295, 
296, 303, 307; on levelling of graves, 
177; maulid of, 368 n. 382; veneration 
of the tomb of, 368 n. 382 

Shabbàm, Abū ‘Uthman ash-, 38 

Shahr b. Haushab, 256 

shaikh, a certain, 277 

Shaikh Salih. See Rifa{, Shaikh Salih al- 
Ahmadi ar- 

Shar‘. See Shari‘a in Glossary 

Sharaf ad-Din ‘Abdallah. See ‘Abdallah, 
Sharaf ad-Din 

Shari‘a. See in Glossary 

Shawwaàl, 348 n. 66 

Shibli, Abü Bakr ash-, 367 n. 362 

Shi‘ism, 369 n. 395 

Shi‘ite, 76, 80 

Shifites, 7, 38, 361 n. 291 (see also Rafi- 
da); Ibn Taimiya against the, 80, 343 
n. 218, 363 n. 320 

shrines, pilgrimage to, 49 

Shustar, Shushtar (in Iran), 365 n. 341. 
See also Tustar 

Shufübiya, 183, 355 n. 197. See also in 
Glossary 

Siffin, 256; battle of 352 n. 126, 362 n. 
309 

Simsátiya (monastery), 338 n. 94 


sin, 44, 45, 152, 203 

Sindi sandals, 149 

Sinjar, 2 

Siryáqüs, 50 

Sivan, von Emmanuel, 342 n. 185 and 201 

Solomon, 74, 115 

sorcery, 367 n. 353, 371 n. 406 

Spain, 2, 72, 161 

speculative thinkers, 326 

station, stations, 302 (see also maqàm; 
maqamat in Glossary); Abraham's, 
299; of a prophet or saint, 255; of 
prophets and saints, 299 

Straight Path (Islam), 78, 80, 89, 91, 93, 
248, 329, 331; constituent elements of, 
97 

Substitutes, the. See Sufi hierarchy 

Suda, 277 

‘Suffa, ahl as-.’ See People of the Bench 

Sufi disdain of religious obligations, 367- 
68 n. 362 

Sufi excesses, 375 n. 477 

Sufi hierarchy: Arch-Helper (Ghauth al- 
Aghwath), 65; Arch-Pole (Qutb al- 
Aqtab), 65; Axis, 60; Great Pole, 65; 
Helper (Ghauth), 60; ‘Just’, the forty, 
59; Pole of the World, 65; preeminent 
ones (Nujabà), 60; Substitutes (Ab- 
dal), 65 

Sufi Orders, Brotherhoods (/farigas), 46, 
57-66; Ahmadiya Rifafya, 61, 63; 
‘Arabiya, 57; Haririya, 62, 341 n. 155; 
Malamatiya, 61-2; Qadiriya, 62, 340 n. 
150; Qalandariya, 61-2; Rifá'iya, 61, 
62, 64, 341 n. 153; Sab'inlya, 57; 
Shadhiliya, 61, 339 n. 115, 340 n. 152 

Sufism (Islamic mysticism), 24-6; popu- 
lar, 46-72; speculative, 26-9 

Sufyan ath-Thauri, 316, 374 n. 457 

Sufyàn b. ‘Uyaina, 92 

sun, veneration and worship of the, 370 
n. 401 

Sunan: (of Abū Dà'üd), 139, 148, 154, 
164, 229, 249, 304; (of Said b. Man- 
sür), 160, 172, 287 

Sunday, 176, 202; fast on, 229 
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Sunna. See in Glossary 

supplication, personal prayer (du‘d), 
240, 250, 252 (see also du'à? in Glossa- 
ry); efficacy of, at graves, 16 

Sis (site of Daniel's tomb), 365 n. 341 

Suwà) (a pre-Islamic deity), 264 

Suyüti, as-, 5 

swearing: by God’s creatures, 307, 308, 
371 n. 413; by His (God’s) attributes, 
308 

‘Sympathy’, principle of, 365-66 n. 351 

synagogues, 204 

Syria, 22, 60, 62, 65, 72, 83, 163, 206, 
223, 224, 256, 272, 302, 303, 317, 318, 
319; Sufi orders in, 61; veneration of 
saintly locations in, 14, 255-57 

Syriac (language), 205 

Syrians, 183 

Syrio-Lebanese mountains, 369 n. 395 


Tabari, Muhammad b. Jarir at-, 264 

Tabici, Tabi‘an. See in Glossary 

Table, Festival of the. See Festival of the 
Table 

'Tabük, expedition of, 352 n. 132 

Tif, at-, 254, 316; people of, 147 

Talba, 172 

talisman, 276, 367 n. 353 

Tamimi, Sabigh b. (Asl at-, 172 

Tankiz, the Mamlük governor of Syria, 
49, 78, 83 

Tanta, 61 

Tàsü'à?, 191 

Tatars, 64 

Tauhid at- (Monotheism, Divine Unity). 
See Divine, Unity; Tauhid, at- in Glos- 
sary 

temples devoted to planet-worship, 370 
n. 304 

Thabit b. ad-Dabhàk, 196 

Thabit b. Qurra, Abü?'l-Hasan, as-Sàbi, 
306, 371 n. 408 

Tha'laba, 276 

'Thamüd, 328; the country of, 146; peo- 
ple of, 108 

Thaqif, 247 
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Thaur: cavern of, 312; Mount, 258, 302, 
369 n. 390 

Thauri, ath-, 111 

Thauri, Sufyàn ath-, 75 

three men, the. See Ashab ar-Raqim 

three pious men, story of the. See Ashab 
ar-Raqim 

Thursday of April (Maundy Thursday), 
359 n. 258 

Thursday of Eggs (Maundy Thursday), 
359 n. 257 

Thursday of the Feast of Ascension, 357 
n. 233 

Thursday, Great (Maundy Thursday), 
210, 211, 212 

Thursday of Lentils (Maundy Thursday), 
359 n. 256 and 258 

Thursday, Lesser (Maundy Thursday), 
222 

Thursday, Maundy (of the Lord's Sup- 
per), 3, 81, 208, 211, 212, 213, 220, 222, 


354 n. 171, 357 n. 231, 359 n. 257; . 


Christian practices and customs of, 210 

Thursday, Maundy, practices: colouring 
of eggs, 221; gambling with eggs, 221; 
incense-burning and incantation, 221; 
selling of coloured eggs, 221 

Thursday of Rice (Maundy Thursday), 
359 n. 257 

Thursday, wretched, 165, 219, 221. See 
also Thursday, Maundy 

Tigris, 277 

Tilimsàni, ‘Afif ad-Din at-, 30, 33, 43, 44, 
336 n. 33, 367 n. 362 

Timtim al-Hindi, 306, 371 n. 404 

Tirmidhi, Abū ‘Isa at-, 111, 139, 149 

tomb-sanctuaries, 15, 66, 77, 302. See 
also mashhad; mashahid in Glossary 

Torah, 159, 187 

Tradition, Traditions (the Prophet’s), 8, 
9, 19, 68, 72-4, 76, 89, 93, 95, 99, 105, 
107, 111, 113, 116-18, 131-34, 136-37, 
139, 142-44, 146, 148-51, 154, 157, 
160, 162-67, 171, 172, 175-79, 181, 182, 
186-88, 190, 191, 196, 197, 200-202, 
220, 224, 228, 233-34, 238-41, 247-49, 


252, 254, 259-62, 287, 288, 290, 291, 
300, 304, 305, 308, 310-12, 315, 318-21, 
323, 346 n. 18, 347 n. 40, 363 n. 315, 373 
n. 450; about adhàn, 164-65; on Arab 
superiority, 183; on ‘Ashara, ‘Ashi- 
rà! fast, 150, 186, 187, 247; against 
imitating the Bedouins, 180-82; about 
the blind man, 20, 308, on brotherhood 
among prophets, 323; against imi- 
tating the devils, 180; extolling the use 
of discernment, 107; on fighting the dis- 
reputable, 119; prohibiting dissent, 
112-13, 115-17; on timing of fast, 150; 
on prohibition of fast of Rajab, 248; 
on conduct during fasting, 145; on the 
character of Muslim fasting, 133; on 
festivals, 11, 195; on diversions during 
festivals, holidays, 192-200; on pre- 
Islamic festivals, 196; on the character 
of Friday, 202; censuring grave-, tomb- 
worship, 16, 160-61, 305; on conduct 
at graves, 260-61, on honouring guests, 
126; on hair style, 151; on kajj (Pilgri- 
mage), 82; on exercise of independent 
judgment (ijtihdd), 41, 115; agai-nst 
innovations, novelties, 164, 229; 
against insubordination, 121; against 
intercessory petitions, 293; on inter- 
ment, 139; on soliciting help of the 
interred, 267; on Jerusalem, 74-6; cen- 
suring Jewish partiality in application 
of prescribed punishments, 159-60; on 
differing from the Jews and Christians, 
123; against luxury, wordly riches, 
109-11, 166-67; censuring monasti- 
cism, celibacy, self-mortification, 122, 
154; about building a mosque where 
the Prophet was asked to pray, 300; 
on building mosques, 369-70 n. 397; 
on visitation of mosques, 21; on Mus- 
lim steadfastness, 93; characterizing 
Muslims, 150; on differing from non- 
Muslims, 139, 148; on imitation of 
non-Muslims, 108-11, 118, 131-34; on 
inevitable imitation of non-Muslims 
by Muslims, 92; censuring party-spirit 


(‘asabiya), 141-42; extolling the Per- 
sians, 182; on prayer, 240; against 
prayer in the territory of the chastised, 
146; on garments inadmissible in pra- 
yer, 151; on the privilege of prayer at 
the Prophet’s mosque in Medina, 373 
n. 452; censuring prayer in a tomb, 146; 
on timing of prayers, 134-35, 177; 
about the Prophet’s ascension (mi‘rdj), 
319; on blessing the Prophet, 289-90; 
on visitation to the Prophet's grave, 
305; on prayer at the Prophet's mos- 
que, 320; about the Prophet's manner 
of prayer, 136-37, 331; on kissing and 
touching the Prophet's relics, 109-11, 
166-67; on exaltation of prophets, 266; 
censuring pre-Islamic pagan customs, 
practices, 141, 142, 161; on prescribed 
punishments, 158; about Resurrection 
Day, 375 n. 473; on sanctuaries (ma- 
shahid), 243; on how to react when the 
Scripturaries relate, 187, 318; on ex- 
pelling the Scripturaries from Arabia, 
236; on sectarian fragmentation, 111- 
12; censuring severity and excess in 
religious observances, 154, 156-58; on 
the excellence of Sha'bán, 249; against 
use of silk, 105, 162, 166; against 
slaughter with tooth and claw, 163; on 
transmitting fabricated Traditions, 248, 
against vows, 259, 283, on fulfillment 
of vows, 196; on wali Allah, 65; on 
women’s frailty, 220-26; against giving 
in to women, 110-11; on menstruating 
women, 133-34 

Traditionists, 43, 73, 291, 318 

Trans-Jordan, 163 

Trappist Monks, 61 

Trimingham, J. Spencer, 48 

Tripoli, 81 

Tumtum the Indian. See Timtim al- 
Hindi 

Tünisi, Shams ad-Din at-, 55 

Tür, Mount. See Tür Sind, Mount 

Tar Sina, Mount, 261, 262, 312 

Tür Tabar, 204, 357 n. 224 
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Turks, 166 
Tustar, 16, 268, 365 n. 341. See also 
Shustar 


(Ubaid b. Abi Ja‘d, 174 

«Ubaid-allàh al-Mahdi (Fatmid caliph), 
374 n. 466 

‘Ubaid Allah b. Ziyad, 256 

(Ubaida b. Adam, 171 

“Ubada b. as-Samit, 139 

Ubaiy b. Ka‘b, 172, 361 n. 280, 362 n. 
307; mashhad of, 255 

Ubaiy b. Salül, ‘Abdallah b., 141 

Uhud, battle of, 109 

“ulam@. See in Glossary 

Umaiyads, 183, 353 n. 156, 373 n. 455 

Umaiyad Mosque. See Mosque, Umaiyad 

(Umar. See ‘Umar b. al-Khattab 

(Umar b. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz, 3, 154, 286-88, 
292, 316; discriminatory treatment of 
non-Muslims by, 169 

“Umar b. Hafs, 289 

“Umar b. Hàrün, 292 

(Umar b. al-Khattab, 3, 19, 20, 65, 69, 
141, 144, 149-51, 164, 165, 167-72, 
176, 189, 201, 203, 204, 212, 224, 231, 
235, 248-50, 268, 269, 287, 289, 293, 
301, 303, 304, 310, 319, 322; conduct 
of, at the Rock, 316-17; contributions 
of, to Islam, 172; against the cult of 
sanctuaries, 250; discriminatory treat- 
ment of non-Muslims by, 167-69, 357 
n. 217; against employing Jews and 
Christians, 123; expulsion of Jews and 
Christians by, 236; against learning 
non-Arabic, 203; against luxury, 167, 
171; against Muslim participation in 
non-Muslim festivals, 203; on prayer, 
282; upholding the principle of Arab 
superiority, 183; against use of non- 
Arab idiom, garb, 176 

Umm Khàlid (daughter of Khilid b. 
Safid b. al-KAs), 206 

Umm Salma (a wife of the Prophet), 202, 
256 
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Umm Salma (wife of Yazid b. Mu‘awiya), 
256 

Umm Salma Asma? (daughter of Yazid 
b. as-Sakan), 256 

umma al-wasaf, al- (the Muslim Commu- 
nity), 350 n. 104 

ummi, ummiyün. See in Glossary 

uncreatedness of the universe, 117 

union, mystical, 51, 339 n. 115. See also 

hulil; ittihad; ittisal; maqam istilam in 
Glossary 

unity, 29, 31. See also Unity of Being, 
Existence 

Unity of Being, Existence (Ontological 
Monism, Wahdat al-Wujiid), 31, 34, 
35-46. See also Wahdat ai-Wujüd in 
Glossary 

Unity of Divine Acts, 326 

universal, universals, Universality, 35, 36, 
37, 39, 125 

unlawful. See karám in Glossary 

Upright Religion (Islam), 89 

Uqba b. ‘Amir, 109-10 

Uqüd ad-durriya min mandqib Shaikh al- 
Islam Ahmad b. Taimiya, al-, 52-6, 80, 
82, 83. See also Ibn ‘Abd al-Hadi 

«Urin, 168 

Urwa b. az-Zubair, 317 

Usaid b. Hudair, 134 

Usama b. Zaid, 158 

(Utba b. Farqad, 167 

Uthman. See (Uthmàn b. ‘Affan 

*Uthmàn b. ‘Affan, 21, 65, 112, 172, 287, 
301, 317 

Uwais al-Qarani, 256, 362-63 n. 309 

Uzza, al-, 254, 255, 362 n. 302 


Valencia, Spain, 2 

veils, uncovering of, 67. See also kashf 
in Glossary 

veneration, of Friday night, 12; of saints, 
5, 58, 80; of stations of prophets and 
saints, 299, 300-04 

Venus, sacrifices made to, 228; venera- 
tion and worship of, 370 n. 401 


votive offerings, 14, 283; made to loca- 
tions, 255 

vow, vows, 156, 283, 284, 299. See also 
nadhr in Glossary 


Wadd (a pre-Islamic deity), 264 

Wadi Wajj, 316 

Wahdat al-Wujüd. See in Glossaty 

Wahhiabis, 372 n. 437 

Walid b. «Abd al-Malik, al-, 288 

Wágidi, al-, 291 

Wasiti, Abū Bakr Muhammad b. Ahmad 
al-, 342 n. 185 

Wüáthila b. al-Asqa‘, 141 

women, weakness of, for festivals, 195 

worship: of celestial bodies, 307; grave-, 
273; idol-, 15, 363 n. 319; of the inter- 
red, 307; of Jupiter, 370 n. 304; of Mars, 
370 n. 304; of Mercury, 370 n. 304; 
Moon-, of Moon, 259, 370 n. 304; 
planet-, 136, 306, 307; of Primary In- 
telligence, 370 n. 304; saint-, 5, 23, 58, 
59, 64, 68, 278, 2779, 280; of Saturn, 
370 n. 304; star-, 279, 307; sun-, of 
sun, 259, 370 n. 304; tomb-, 5, 11, 77, 
364 n. 326; of Universal Soul, 370 n. 
304; of Venus, 370 n. 304 


Yaghüth (a pre-Islamic deity), 264 
Yahya b. Said, 288 

Yamàma, people of al-, 147 
Ya'gübi, 76, 373-74 n. 456 
Yathrib. See Medina 

Ya'üq (a pre-Islamic deity), 264 
Yazdan, swearing by, 205 

Yazid b. Abi ‘Ubaid, 301 

Yazid b. Mu(àwiya, 256 

Yazid b. as-Sakan, 256 

year of perdition, 293 

Yemen, 201, 256, 272, 303 
Yünus b. Bukair, 268 


Zachariah, 221 
Zahirites, 306 
Zaid b. Thàbit, 172 
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Zain ad-Din ‘Abd ar-Rabmán. See ‘Abd Zoroastrian sacrifice, 228 


ar-Rahman, Zain ad-Din Zoroastrians, 5, 39, 117, 132, 149, 167, 
Zainab, bint Abr'l-Barakát, 48 202, 225, 370 n. 403 
Zalim b. As‘ad, 362 n. 302 Zoroastrianism, 146 
Zamlakani, Kamal ad-Din az-, 51, 53 Zubair, az-, 172 
Zamzam, 189 Zufar, 272 


Zawawi, Nür ad-Din az-, 55 Zuhri, Abü Shihab az-, 118 


